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CHAPTER  I. 


WOKK    AND    REST. 


TT  was  getting  dusk  by  the  time  Mrs.  Doyle's  meal 
^  was  over.  Rachel  left  her  then,  and  went  up- 
stairs. All  was  quiet  in  the  sick  room.  Her  patient 
seemed  to  be  asleep,  the  fire  was  burning  with  a 
steady  glow,  the  crescent  moon  hung  in  the  clear 
evening  sky  above  the  trees  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden.  She  took  her  knitting  and  sat  down 
softly  beside  the  window,  where  it  was  still  light 
enough  to  see  to  work.  The  little  rest  and  the 
peacefulness  of  the  moment  were  pleasant  to  her. 
It  had  been  a  tiring  day,  filled  up  by  a  continual 
succession  of  those  trifling  matters,  all  needing  to 
be  attended  to,  yet  seeming  to  leave  nothing  be- 
hind to  atone  for  the  time  spent  over  them,  which 
make  up  so  large  a  portion  of  most  women's  lives. 
VOL.  III.  B 
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She  was  feeling  tired  and  worn,  glad  to  sit  down 
for  awhile  and  think  that  there  was  nothing  else 
just  now  to  need  her  care.  Everything  was  still 
about  the  house.  The  men  had  not  yet  come  into 
their  suppers,  the  children  were  playing  in  the 
loft  over  the  barn ;  Martha  and  the  girl  were 
getting  their  tea  in  the  kitchen.  She  was  free  to 
be  quiet  if  she  liked  for  half  an  hour  ;  and  none 
but  those  who  have  been  '^  on  the  stretch,"  day 
after  day,  from  morning  to  night,  and  sometimes 
from  night  to  morning  again,  charged  with  the 
guidance  of  an  unsettled  household,  while  the 
spirits  all  the  time  are  taxed  to  bear  with  the  im- 
patience or  the  lassitude  of  sickness,  can  know 
what  a  luxury  such  a  blink  of  rest  may  be. 

But  Rachel  had  sat  down  hardly  live  minutes, 
when  a  low  moan,  proceeding  from  the  sick  man's 
bed,  fell  upon  her  ear.  He  had  not  been  asleep 
then,  or  if  he  had,  he  had  been  waked  by  pain. 
She  laid  down  her  knitting  and  rose  at  once. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  she  asked,  as  she  went  towards  her 
charge,  and  gently  put  aside  the  white  dimity  cur- 
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tain  that  had  been  drawn  between  him  and  the  light. 

"My  arm/'  he  muttered  feebly,  and  closed  his 
eyes  again  as  if  unwilling  to  be  disturbed. 

Rachel  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  him.  His 
face  was  drawn  and  haggard,  his  lips  compressed, 
and  as  he  lay  he  moved  his  head  feebly  upon  the 
pillow  with  a  slight  incessant  motion,  as  if  thereby 
he  would  relieve  the  restlessness  of  pain.  He  was 
not  suffering  much,  that  she  saw,  but  he  was  weak 
and  languid  and  unable  to  endure  the  continued 
throbbing  in  the  fevered  arm.  So  nervelessly  it  lay 
outside  the  coverlet ;  that  strong  right  arm  that 
many  a  time  had  done  such  sturdy  service  to  its 
owner,  its  sinews  slackened,  its  power  and  cunning 
all  lost  out  of  it,  just  a  bundle  now  of  aching 
nerves. 

Rachel  was  touched.  There  was  something  in 
the  thought  of  this  utter  weakness  and  dependance 
on  herself  that  drew  forth  her  sympathies.  She 
had  borne  patiently  with  the  sullen  moods  and 
irritable  humours  by  which  she  had  been  so  often 
tried,    but  the  sight  of  this  silent  uncomplaining 
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distress  moved  her  to  compassion.  She  sat  down 
and  began  softly  to  chafe  the  aching  arm.  She 
had  often  soothed  old  David  Gillespie  thus,  when 
nothing  else  could  give  him  ease ;  there  was  a 
lulling  power  in  the  monotonous  repeated  move- 
ment that  acted  sometimes  like  a  charm.  But 
Dunstan  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  it,  though 
he  suffered  her  passively  to  continue.  Yet  by- 
and-by  his  head  ceased  its  uneasy  motion,  and 
his  countenance  relaxed  as  if  relief  had  come. 
Rachel  went  on  untiringly ;  she  had  sat  for  hours 
sometimes  beside  her  foster-father,  chafing  his 
rheumatic  limbs,  until  the  practice  had  become  a 
habit.  At  last  she  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
turned  to  look  down  into  his  face. 

His  eyes  were  open  now,  and  fastened  on  her 
with  a  wistful,  earnest  gaze. 

"Go  on,"  he  murmured,  "you  do  me  good." 
And  then,  as  if  he  were  speaking  half  to  himself 
and  half  to  her,  he  repeated  the  words — 
"  You  do  me  good,  you  do  me  good." 
Rachel  went  on  again.  It  was  no  weai'iness  to  her 
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to  do  it.  So  long  as  she  could  minister  to  the 
comfort  of  another,  her  own  was  what  she  seldom 
thought  of. 

"  I  wish  that  I  had  thought  of  it  sooner,"  was 
all  she  said.  "  It  might  often  have  made  the  pain 
easier  to  bear." 

"  Perhaps  it  might,"  he  answered  in  that  weak, 
broken  tone  which  from  a  sick  man  seems  like  a 
call  for  pity  and  for  patience.  "  Perhaps  it  might. 
I  have  had  a  great  deal  lately,  more  than  I  have 
had  in  my  wdiole  life  before.  It  seems  a  strange 
thing  to  be  ill  in  this  way.  I  must  be  giving  a 
great  deal  of  trouble." 

"  Not  more  than  we  are  willing  to  take,"  said 
Rachel,  quietly ;  though  she  was  half  surprised  to 
hear  him  speaking  thus,  for  since  she  came  into  the 
house,  it  was  seldom  that  he  had  opened  his  lips, 
except  in  the  way  of  complaint  or  moan,  or  now 
and  then  to  ask  for  something  that  he  wanted. 
"  Before  long,  if  God  will,  I  hope  you  will  be  well 
again;  you  are  better  now  than  you  were  a  day  or 
two  ago." 
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"  Yes,  I  know  I  am,"  he  answered.  ^'  But  I 
must  have  been  Wm<x  here  a  lon£y  time.  That 
pear-tree  outside  the  window  was  green  when  first 
I  came,  and  now  every  leaf  is  gone.  This  is 
November,  is  it  not?  But  I  don't  seem  able  to 
think  at  all,  except  thoughts  that  come  to  me  of 
themselves.  My  head  won't  bear  it.  I  feel  weaker 
than  a  child." 

It  was  a  sorowful  confession.  Eachel  looked  at 
him  with  pitying  eyes, 

"Don't  try  to  do  so,"  she  said,  "it  will  only 
distress  you,  and  you  have  no  need  for  thinking  yet. 
You  will  get  well  all  the  sooner,  if  you  only  let 
yourself  be  quiet ;  that  is  all  you  want  just  now." 

"To  be  quiet,"  he  repeated;  "yes,  that  is  it — to 
be  quiet ;  I  have  not  been  very  quiet  while  I  have 
been  lying  here ;  my  thoughts  would  not  let  me. 
They  came  round  me  like  dogs  baying  at  my  heels, 
and  I  could  not  drive  them  away ;  I  tried,  but  I 
could  not  do  it.  I  daresay  I  was  dreaming,  but  I 
used  to  think  sometimes  they  wanted  to  devour 
me.     Mrs.  Doyle  could  not  keep  them  off,  but  I 
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have  had  them  less  since  you  have  been  here." 

Rachel  was  uneasy.  She  fancied  he  was  wan- 
dering, yet  he  spoke  composedly  and  his  eye  was 
steady  as  he  looked  her  in  the  face. 

"  Do  not  talk  now,"  she  said  again,  "you  will  tire 
yourself.     You  had  better  try  to  sleep." 

"  No,"  he  answered,  "  I  think  not.  It  is  doing 
me  good  to  talk  to  you.  It  is  like  beginning  to 
breathe  again.  I  used  to  wish  to  do  so  sometimes 
before,  but  you  would  not  let  me." 

"I  not  let  you!"  echoed  Rachel. 

"  No.  Your  face  was  always  silent  to  me,  but 
just  now  it  spoke.  I  knew  you  would  listen  to  me 
and  understand  me.  What  was  that  you  were 
saying  awhile  ago  about  ^as  God  wills '  ?" 

"I  said  if  He  wills  you  will  soon  be  well 
again." 

"  Ah  !  yes,  I  remember  now.  I  shall  get  well 
again — and  strong.  That  will  seem  strange,  to  be 
strong  again.  It  will  be  like  beginning  another 
life,  growing  up  out  of  childhood  again.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is,  but  there  seems  to  be  nothing  be- 
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longing  to  me  in  all  those  years  that  lie  behind  me. 
It  is  as  if  they  had  been  lived  by  some  one  else. 
Is  there  not  something  in  the  Bible  about  being 
born  again  ?  That  must  be  what  it  means.  You 
read  your  Bible — don't  you?  I  saw  you  once 
in  this  room  with  a  book  that  seemed  to  be  like 
one." 

"  Yes,"  said  Rachel,  anxious  now  that  he  should 
cease  this  rambling  talk. 

She  feared  lest,  weak  as  he  was,  the  exertion 
should  be  more  than  he  could  bear.  But  he 
went  on  still,  in  the  same  half-absent  under- 
tone, as  if  thinking  aloud  rather  than  speaking  to 
her. 

"I  thought  so. '  I  used  to  read  it  to  my  mother  once 
myself,  a  long  time  ago  when  I  was  a  child,  but  I 
have  forgotten  it  all  now  except  what  they  have  in 
church.  But  my  head  feels  dizzy.  AYhat  was  I 
saying  about  being  a  child  ?  I  think  if  my  mother 
had  been  here  I  should  have  been  well  long  ago. 
She  used  to  look  at  me  softly  just  as  you  did  awhile 
ago.     You  are  not  doing  it  now ;  you  arc  shutting 
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yourself  up  again.  It  is  always  the  same.  They  just 
open  their  doors  and  let  me  see  the  fire  within,  and 
then  close  them  on  me.  It  is  cold  outside.  I  thought 
you  were  going  to  let  me  come  in  and  warm  my- 
self." 

He  was  wandering  certainly.  Rachel  rose,  and 
covered  up  the  arm,  which  all  the  time  she  had 
continued  chafing. 

"  You  must  not  talk  any  more  now,"  she  said, 
"it  will  do  you  harm.  By-and-by,  when  you  have 
rested,  you  shall  again." 

He  obeyed  her  regretfully,  as  a  child  might 
do  who  is  accustomed  to  being  quietly  controlled. 
Something  in  the  clearness  of  her  voice  seemed  to 
call  back  his  feebly  straying  faculties. 

"  You  are  not  going  away  ?"  he  said,  when  he 
had  swallowed  the  cordial  that  she  had  brought 
him.  "  Sit  by  the  window  there,  where  I  can  see 
you.  I  daresay  I  could  sleep  if  I  knew  that  you 
were  not  far  off." 

Rachel  did  so.  She  was  not  wanted  downstairs 
yet.     Besides,  just  now  she  hardly  dared  to  leave 
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him.  She  felt  half  fearful  lest  this  vague  un- 
settled talk,  so  different  from  his  former  taciturni- 
ty, might  be  in  reality  some  new  phase  in  his 
malady  rather  than  a  symptom  of  returning 
health. 

But  he  looked  collected  enough  when  she 
smoothed  down  the  pillow  beneath  his  head, 
and  put  back  the  tossed  hair  that  had  fallen  over 
his  forehead.  He  turned  a  grateful  glance  upon 
her, 

^'  You  are  good,  Eachel,"  he  said,  "you  are  very 
good.  I  have  not  deserved  that  anyone  should  be 
so  kind  to  me." 

"Do  not  think  of  that,"  saidKachel;  "we  should 
none  of  us  get  much,  I  am  afraid,  if  no  one  gave 
us  more  than  we  deserved.  But  try  to  sleep  ;  I  am 
not  going  away  yet." 

She  went  back  to  her  seat  by  the  window, 
wearied  through,  yet  with  a  hidden  feeling  of  con- 
tent that  made  her  satisfied  to  bear  up  against 
fatigue  and  toil.  It  was  scarcely  worth  while,  she 
thought,  to  disturb  the  quiet  by  lighting  the  little 
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lamp  that  stood  ready  upon  the  table.  The  fire- 
light was  enough  within  the  room.  It  was  too  dusk 
however  to  go  on  with  her  knitting,  even  near  the 
window,  though  a  tender  radiance  still  lingered  in 
the  sky.  She  could  only  sit  still  and  think.  And 
as  if  of  their  own  accord,  her  thoughts  went  back 
to  that  afternoon  before  she  came  to  the  farm,  when 
sitting  in  the  cottage  by  herself,  she  had  felt  so 
lonely,  so  useless,  so  almost  wretched.  Since  then 
her  days  had  been  hardly  spent.  It  had  cost  her 
something  to  sacrifice  her  own  comfort,  the  quiet 
and  seclusion  which  had  become  a  habit,  almost  a 
necessity  to  her,  and  to  devote  herself  entirely  to 
thiswork  of  labouring  for  others.  She  had  been  ready 
sometimes,  when,  try  as  she  would,  things  w^ould  jar 
or  go  across  in  the  house,  or  in  the  sick-room  her 
patient  cares  seemed  to  be  received  only  with 
sullen  indifference,  to  wish  that  she  had  never 
undertaken  the  task  that  was  proving  almost  too 
heavy  for  her. 

But  this  evening,  as  she  folded  her  hands  in  her 
lap,  and  leaned  back  her  head  against  the  white 
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panelling  of  the  little  recessed  window,  she  felt  as 
if  she  had  indeed  not  been  spending  her  strength 
for  naught.  She  had  received  that  sweetest 
guerdon,  the  meed  of  loving  thanks.  It  had  been 
worth  much  painstaking  and  discouragement  to 
see  poor  Mrs.  Doyle's  face  when  she  repeated  what 
the  doctor  had  said  about  Mr.  Dayne,  and  to  think 
that  her  own  poor  service,  perhaps,  had  helped  him 
back  to  life.  It  nerved  her  to  new  effort.  It 
made  all  that  she  had  already  done  seem  little  in, 
comparison  with  such  reward.  Her  weariness,  as 
she  recalled  it,  was  replaced  by  thankfulness.  For 
there  is  a  strange  rest,  a  rest  which  is  itself  a  joy, 
in  thus  laying  aside  the  thought  of  self,  and  living 
a  life  which,  since  it  may  not  sit  down  to  be  min- 
istered unto,  is  content  to  rise,  to  gird  itself  and 
serve. 

Kachel  felt  it.  Her  patient  toil  had  not  been 
thrown  away.  Even  this  morose  and  moody 
charge  of  hers  had  been  moved  to  tardy  gratitude. 
Her  life  was  not  quite  w^orthless  then,  since  her 
very  presence  could  be  itself  a  boon.     And  as  she 
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stole  softly  out  of  the  room — for  by  his  measured 
breathing  she  knew  that  Dun  stan  was  at  last  asleep — 
his  last  words  follpwed  her — 

"  You  are  good,  Rachel.     You  are  very  good." 
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CHAPTER  II. 


GETTING    WELL. 


TTAVING  once  got  the  "turn,"  Danstan  proceed- 
-*--*-  ed  to  "  mend  "  with  such  exemplary  dispatch, 
that  even  Martha  herself  began  to  be  molhfied  to- 
wards him,  especially  when,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
coming  downstairs  for  the  first  time,  a  week  or  so 
later,  he  put  his  gaunt  head  inside  the  kitchen  as 
he  went  past  the  door,  and  seeing  her  by  herself 
sanding  her  fresh  scoured  floor,  slipped  half  a 
sovereign  into  her  hand,  wherewdth  to  buy  herself  a 
winter  bonnet  when  she  went  on  Saturday  to 
Bedesby  market. 

Martha  would  have  resented  the  gratuity  as  an 
insult  if  it  had  been  offered  in  the  presence  of  an- 
other. As  it  was,  she  pocketed  the  affront,  gave  a 
sort  of  spasmodic  grunt  by  way  of  recognition,  and 
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inwardly  repented  of  having  brought  in  that 
morning  for  Dunstan's  dinner  one  of  the  leanest 
chickens  in  the  poultry  yard,  instead  of  the  fine 
plump  one  which  she  was  resolved  the  next  time 
to  select. 

Dunstan  w^ent  into  his  parlour,  and  sat  down  on 
the  first  chair  that  offered  itself.  He  w^alked  in 
not  very  steadily,  for  he  was  feeble  yet,  and  the 
exertion  of  coming  downstairs  was  about  as  much 
as  he  could  bear.  It  was  one  of  those  soft  sunny 
days  which  linger  sometimes  on  the  very  skirts  of 
autumn ;  a  reminiscence  of  the  glories  of  the  fading 
year.  The  green  panelled  parlour^  with  its  chintz 
curtains  and  leaping  fire,  and  a  bunch  of  chrysan- 
themums in  the  old-fashioned  china  vase  on  the 
table  in  the  window,  looked  bright  and  pleasant, 
as  he  entered  it  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  gone 
out  of  it  on  the  morning  of  his  accident,  more  than 
three  weeks  ago,  now. 

Yet  it  was  a  dull  descending  again  to  the  level 
of  every-day  household  life.  For  Dunstan  missed 
something  in  the  empty  air.     It  was  the  sound  of 
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Rachel's  voice,  the  sight  of  her  quiet  face,  and  the 
grave  smile  of  welcome  that  he  had  looked  to 
meet.  For  while  he  had  lain  prisoned  in  his 
chamber,  healing  of  his  wound  and  gathering  back 
something  of  the  strength  that  the  fever  had 
robbed  him  of,  he  had  grown  more  and  more  to  lean 
in  his  weakness,  body  and  soul  upon  her.  Her  fre- 
quent presence,  her  soothing  cares,  had  exerted  over 
him  an  influence  to  which  he  had  yielded  without 
resistance,  almost  without  being  conscious  of  it. 
Always  patient,  compassionate  and  serviceable,  she 
had  gradually  become  a  need  to  him  ;  the  hours 
seemed  long  when  she  was  away.  He  had  learned 
to  watch  for  her  coming  as  for  the  light,  to  feel  at 
rest  when  she  was  by,  uneasy  when  she  was  absent. 
And  since  the  commencement  of  his  recovery,  this 
habit  of  reposing  on  her  gentle  ministry  had 
grown  more  constant  than  before.  He  seemed  to 
feel  through  her  alone  his  returning  life.  He  had 
had  no  one  else  to  speak  to.  Mrs.  Doyle,  wrapped 
up  in  a  shawl,  had  looked  in  upon  him  once  or 
twice,  and  Martha  made  an  inroad  now  and  then 
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with  brush  and  duster  into  the  room,  but  for  every- 
thing else,  Dunstan  had  been  dependent  on  Rachel, 
and  on  her  alone. 

Not  that,  weak  as  he  was,  he  cared  much  for 
anything  in  the  way  of  society.  It  was  just  the 
sense  of  some  comforting  human  presence  that  he 
wanted,  and  that  Rachel  could  have  supplied, 
though  she  had  sat  silently  knitting,  as  she  gene- 
rally did,  all  the  time  that  she  was  in  the  room. 
For  it  must  be  owned  that  she  had  a  fine  talent  for 
silence.  Her  voice,  when  she  did  speak,  was  always 
sweet  and  low,  but  it  was  seldom  she  said  anything 
more  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  Still,  she 
listened  to  him,  and  that  was  enough,  when  he 
was  in  the  mood  himself  for  talking,  looking  up, 
sometimes,  with  responsive  eyes,  or  putting  in  a 
remark  from  time  to  time,  that  served  to  show  that 
she  was  attending  to  what  he  said. 

And,  one  way  and  another,  she  had  become  the 
depository  of  a  good  deal  since  that  day,  a  week 
ago  or  more,  when  first  the  gates  of  speech  had 
been  unclosed,  and  feeble  in  body,  and  still  un- 
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strung  in  mind,  lie  had  suffered  liis  thoughts  to 
tlow  out  as  of  their  own  accord  before  her.  Al- 
ways grave  and  placid,  he  felt  that  instinctive 
confidence  in  her  discretion  which  a  fine  and  reti- 
cent nature  will  unconsciously  inspire;  and  now 
that  his  cramped  life  began  to  stretch  itself  again, 
it  was  a  relief,  when  the  fancy  tooK  him.  to  wander 
out,  with  her  to  listen,  upon  any  track  into  which 
his  inood  might  lead  him. 

Everything  came  tumbling  out  before  her,  in 
indiscriminate  confusion.  Stories  of  the  scrapes 
and  foUies  of  his  boyish  days,  the  history  of  his 
early  struggles  and  vexations,  and  mingled  with 
these,  the  gentler  memories  of  his  childhood,  which 
seemed  now,  so  frequently  did  he  recur  to  them,  to 
have  a  special  charm  for  him.  But  to  things  that 
had  taken  place  since  his  residence  in  GUnton  Dun- 
stan  never  made  allusion.  As  often  happens  in  such 
cases,  the  period  immediately  preceding  his  illness 
had  for  the  time  become  a  blank.  Memory,  in  its 
recoil,  leaped  back  to  a  more  distant  time,  and 
overpassing  events  that  had  but  recently  occurred. 
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landed  him  in  the  midst  of  scenes  that  had  long 
been  half  forgotten. 

It  was  well  for  Dunstan  that  it  was  so.  His 
mind  was  kept  from  harping  on  distressful  themes, 
and  worrying  itself  with  vain  regrets ;  though 
whether,  by-and-bj,  when  strength  returned,  these 
old  associations  would  also  recover  their  ascendancy, 
was  a  question  which  only  time  could  answer.  At 
all  events,  for  the  present,  the  thing  with  which  he 
chiefly  beguiled  the  tedium  of  convalescence  was 
reviving  these  faded  memories  of  the  past,  and 
indulging,  when  he  could  secure  Kachel  for  an 
auditor,  in  these  reminiscences  of  days  gone  by. 

But  to-day  he  watched  and  waited  for  her  step 
in  vain.  The  time  seemed  insufferably  long.  He 
took  up  a  book  and  tried  to  read.  It  was  the  first 
time  he  had  done  so  since  his  accident,  but  the 
print  swam  before  his  eyes,  and  his  head  began  to 
ache  with  the  attempt.  He  laid  it  down,  and 
sauntered  to  the  window.  The  flowers  were  all 
gone  out  of  the  garden,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  sickly-looking  asters  and  pale  chrysanthemums. 

0  2 
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The  walks  looked  littered  and  untidy,  even  the 
sunlight  seemed  almost  out  of  place  shining  on  the 
bare  brown  borders  and  leafless  trees  that  would 
so  soon  be  fleeced  in  the  winter  snows — out  of 
place  as  the  sound  of  mirth  and  dancing  might 
be  in  a  house  over  which  the  great  Shadow  was 
already  creeping. 

He  went  to  the  fireside,  and  leaned  back  wearily 
in  his  chair.  It  felt  duller  downstairs  than  it  had 
been  in  his  chamber.  There,  when  he  was  alone, 
he  could  wile  away  the  hours  half -dozing,  half  in  a 
waking  dream.  But  here,  with  everything  be- 
longing to  working  life  about  him,  his  books  and 
papers,  his  meerschaum  and  riding-whip,  all  the 
appurtenances  of  business  and  of  pleasure,  it 
seemed  incumbent  on  him  to  be  doing  something — 
enjoying  himself,  at  any  rate.  And  poor  fellow,  he 
had  nothing  to  do,  though  if  he  had  he  was  not  able 
to  do  it.  So  much  as  he  had  reckoned  on  getting 
down  for  the  first  time  into  his  parlour,  and  now 
he  was  caring  nothing  about  it,  less  than  nothing, 
for  he  almost  wished  himself  back  again  in  that 
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dim,  quiet,  white-curtained  chamber,  where  he 
had  not  felt  it  wearisome  to  sit  still  and  be  idle. 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  nearly  the  hour 
when  Rachel  usually  brought  in  his  dinner. 
Would  she  never  come?  He  would  have  rung 
the  bell,  only  that  he  could  think  of  nothing  that 
he  wanted,  at  least  not  without  making  an  effort, 
and  that  he  was  not  equal  to. 

There  was  a  tap  at  last,  and  the  door  opened. 
It  was  only  Mrs.  Doyle,  who  had  come  to  inquire 
after  him  with  many  motherly  expressions  of 
satisfaction  at  his  re-appearance.  But  Dunstan 
did  not  respond  very  cordially.  He  was  disap- 
pointed at  not  seeing  Rachel;  and  Rachel,  Mrs. 
Doyle  told  him,  was  not  in  the  house. 

"  There's  one  of  our  men's  wives,"  she  said,  "  as 
lives  up  the  lane,  has  got  a  child  badly  burnt. 
Poor  thing !  she  was  in  such  a  way  as  never  was, 
for  she's  no  more  notion  than  nothing  what  to  do 
with  it.  So  she  sent  up  to  us  all  of  a  fluster,  and 
Rachel  just  put  on  her  bonnet  and  went  down. 
She  said  she'd  be  back  right  away ;  but  I  doubt 
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she's  found  it  worse  nor  what  she'd  thought,  makes 
her  be  gone  so  long." 

And  then  Mrs.  Doyle,  perceiving  that  her  lodger 
was  not  in  a  particularly  pleasant  mood,  went 
out  again,  thinking  perhaps  that  he  would  prefer 
his  dinner  to  her  society. 

It  was  far  on  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  round 
table  was  set  in  the  great  kitchen  for  tea  before 
Rachel  returned.  The  child  had  been  seriously 
burnt,  but  she  had  dressed  the  burns  and  left  it 
asleep  at  last. 

"Poor  little  thing!"  she  said,  when  she  had 
told  all  to  Mrs.  Doyle,  "  I  could  not  come  away 
till  I  saw  that  it  was  easier  ;  and  the  mother  seemed 
so  afraid  of  being  left  with  it,  that  I  could  not 
refuse  to  stay.  But  how  is  Mr.  Dayne  ?  I  did 
not  like  leaving  him  so  long,  and  his  first  coming 
down,  too.  But  I  knew  you  would  attend  to  him ; 
and  what  could  I  do  when  the  poor  little  thing 
was  suffering  so  ?" 

"  He  was  asleep  in  his  arm-chair  when  I  went 
in  just  now  to  mend  his  fire,"  said  Mrs.  Doyle : 
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"and  I  was  glad  of  it.  It  would  put  on  the  time 
a  bit,  for  he  has  seemed  sadly  moped,  shut  up 
with  hisself  all  day.  I'd  have  offered  to  have  set 
with  him  a  bit,  but  I  couldn't  just  bring  my  tongue 
to  it.  You  see,  there's  no  telling  how  he  might 
take  it,  or  else  I  pitied  for  him,  I  did." 

"  It  has  been  a  dull  day  for  him,  I  am 
afraid,*'  said  Rachel.  "  He  would  perhaps  have 
liked  to  have  had  the  children.  It's  a  long  time 
since  he  has  seen  them,  and  they  might  have 
amused  him." 

"  So  he  has.  I  sent  in  Geordie  Kennedy  to  him 
to  say  *  Good-bye,'  for  he  has  gone  home  this 
afternoon.  Abigail's  been  up  to  say  that  they're 
coming  back  this  week,  the  Doctor  and  the  Missis, 
and  she's  took  him  with  her.  I  thought  they  was 
going  to  stop  away  a  bit  longer.  But,  come, 
Rachel,  get  off  your  things,  and  have  a  cup  of 
tea.  You're  like  to  be  wanting  it,  such  a  day  as 
you've  had." 
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CHAPTER    III. 


A  SURPRISE. 


TJACHEL  laid  aside  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  and 
-*-^  sat  down  to  tea.  When  it  was  over,  she 
took  up  her  knitting — Rachel  never  suffered  her- 
self to  sit  with  idle  hands — and  went  into  the 
parlour,  stepping  gently,  lest  if  he  were  not  yet 
aw^ake,  she  should  disturb  the  sleeper.  He  was 
dozing  still,  his  head  laid  back  against  the  cushion 
of  the  chair,  and  the  firelight  flickering  over  his 
face,  and  making  shadows  among  his  hair.  She 
closed  the  door  softly  behind  her,  and  came 
forward.  For  a  moment  she  stood  looking  down 
upon  him.  His  features  wore  a  restless  aspect 
which  seemed  to  come  out  in  his  sleep  more 
clearly  than  Rachel  had  ever  noticed  before. 
Lines  of  suffering  too  were  traced  sharply  here 
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and  there,  and  his  forehead  was  contracted  ahuost 
into  a  frown^  as  if  unquiet  thoughts  were  troubhng 
him,  even  in  his  dreams. 

A  movement  of  pity  stirred  her  heart ;  a  thrill 
almost  of  tenderness,  as  she  looked  on  the  wasted 
countenance,  and  felt  how  needful  she  had  been 
and  still  was  to  him. 

"  It  has  been  a  dreary  day  for  him,"  she  said  to 
herself ;  '^  I  wish  I  could  have  been  at  home  to 
have  made  it  a  little  more  cheerful."  And  with 
a  feeling  almost  of  compunction,  she  turned  away 
and  sat  down  in  the  deep-recessed  window,  where, 
in  the  pale  light,  she  was  still  able  to  see  to  work. 
But  the  twilight  was  deepening  fast.  She  could 
not  go  on  long,  and  clasping  her  hands  upon  her 
lap,  as  her  custom  was  when  nothing  else  pressed 
in  upon  her,  she  closed  her  eyes  and  folded  her 
thoughts  in  quietness  about  her. 

Once  or  twice  she  looked  round  towards  the 
fireplace,  at  the  still  figure  beside  it.  "  He  must 
be  sleeping  a  long  time,"  she  thought,  for  the 
moon,  which  when  she  first  sat  down  was  hanging 
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in  the  sky  just  over  the  trees  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden,  had  mounted  higher  and  higher,  till  now 
it  poured  with  a  flood  of  wan  radiance  through  the 
latticed  casement. 

But  Dunstan  had  been  awake  sometime.  He 
had  opened  his  eyes  in  the  midst  of  a  troubled 
dream,  and  seeing  Rachel  there  close  at  hand,  had 
sat  watching  her,  with  the  mists  of  sleep  still  hang- 
ing about  his  brain,  not  changing  his  position, 
just  satisfied  to  know  that  she  was  near ;  though  in 
the  dusk  he  could  not  see  her  face,  only  the  suave 
outlines  of  her  figure,  as  she  sat  bending  slightly 
forward,  the  moonbeams  shimmering  softly  over 
her.  At  last  he  spoke.  She  started  a  little,  and 
looked  up, 

"  You  have  had  a  long  rest,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered.  "  I  have  been  watching 
you.  You  were  thinking.  I  saw  you  smile  once. 
What  was  it  about?  No,  don't  light  the  lamp. 
Just  draw  down  the  blind,  and  stir  the  fire  to  a 
blaze.  It  will  be  light  enough  to  talk  by.  It  has 
been  terribly  dull  all  day.     I  was  in  a  regular  fog 
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all  the  afternoon.  I  thought  the  time  never  would 
get  over." 

And  Dunstan  rose  and  shook  himself  and  took  a 
feeble  turn  or  two  up  and  down  the  room. 

"It  has  tired  you  coming  downstairs,"  said 
Rachel.  "  I  am  sorry  I  had  to  be  away  so  long." 
And  then  she  told  him  how  it  was. 

"  Oh,  never  mind,"  he  said.  "  I  daresay  the 
child  was  worse  off  than  I  was,  only  I  did  not 
know  before  how  much  I  wanted  you.  I  could 
not  have  believed  once  that  I  should  ever  have 
been  brought  to  such  a  pass  as  this." 

And  he  glanced  down  at  the  wasted  limbs,  on 
which  his  clothes  hung  so  loosely  now,  and  on  the 
wounded  arm  which  he  still  carried  helplessly  in 
its  sling. 

"  I  feel  more  like  a  shadow  than  a  man.  It  is 
rather  humbling,  is  it  not,  to  be  brought  down  in 
this  way  f 

"  But  you  are  getting  better  every  day.  By- 
and-by,  you  will  be  as  strong  as  ever  you  were." 

Dunstan  sighed  and  sat  down  again. 
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"  I  don't  know,"  lie  said  wearily.  "  I  think  I 
have  lost  something  out  of  me  that  I  shall  never 
get  back.  It  is  something  more  than  strength 
that  has  gone  from  me." 

And  as  he  leaned  down  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
Rachel  noticed  the  heavy,  spiritless  look  that  drew 
itself  over  his  countenance  like  a  veil. 

He  hfted  it  again  directly. 

"It  is  no  use  making  a  fool  of  oneself,"  he 
said,  "but  I  can't  help  it.  I  would  not  have 
cared  this  afternoon  if  that  shot  had  killed  me 
outright  instead  of  only  wounding  me.  It  is 
hardly  worth  living  for  to  be  crawling  on  at  such 
a  pace  as  1  am  doing  now.  And  yet  I  have  a 
downright  dread  of  being  thrust  out  into  the 
world  to  rough  it  there  again." 

"But  you  will  lose  that  feeling  as  you  get 
stronger,"  said  Rachel  soothingly.  From  the 
bottom  of  her  heart  she  felt  sorry  to  hear  him 
speaking  thus.  "  The  wish  to  work  will  come 
back  with  the  power  for  it." 

Dunstan  shook  his  head. 
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^^And  what  if  it  does  when  there  is  nothing 
worth  working  for  ?"  he  said  almost  bitterly,  and 
after  a  pause  he  added,  "  It's  just  here.  I  had  as 
keen  a  relish  for  life  awhile  ago  as  any  man  could 
have  ;  but  it  has  got  the  flavour  all  washed  out  of 
it  now.  Or  if  it  isn't  tasteless,  it  is  bitter,  and 
that  is  worse  still.  I  wish  I  could  pour  the  whole 
mess  out,  make  a  libation  of  it  to  the  Gods,  and 
have  done  with  it." 

Rachel  was  silent.  It  was  a  strange  mood  he 
was  in  ;  one  that  she  scarcely  knew  how  to  deal 
with.  She  had  never  heard  him  talk  in  this  half 
desperate  way  before.  He  had  been  vexing  him- 
self surely  with  something,  as  he  had  sat  alone  so 
long  during  the  afternoon.  She  wished  now  that 
she  had  returned  for  a  little  while,  just  to  have 
spoken  to  him  and  cheered  him  up,  even  if  she 
had  gone  away  again  directly.  How  she  longed 
to  pour  some  healing  balm  into  this  sick  spirit,  as 
she  had  often  lulled  the  pain  of  that  aching  arm. 
But  Rachel  was  never  fluent  of  speech.  Living 
as    she  had  done,    so    much  within    herself,   her 
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thoughts  were  slow  to  form  themselves  in  words. 
She  understood  well  enough  this  shrinking  recoil 
from  facing  the  long  weariness  of  life,  but  no 
words  of  comfort  came.  She  only  looked  at  him, 
with  wistful,  earnest  eyes,  soft  with  the  tenderness 
that  brimmed  her  heart ;  for  a  new^  b  -nd  of  union 
seemed  to  have  formed  itself  between  them — a 
sort  of  spiritual  kinship,  that  drew^  her  for  the  mo- 
ment very  near  to  one  who  was  suffering  perhaps 
now,  as  she  herself  had  suffered  not  so  very  long 
ago. 

"  I  know  what  it  all  means,"  she  said  gently, 
and  there  was  a  placid  strength  in  her  voice  that 
unawares  conveyed  itself  to  Dunstan,  as  he  sat 
with  his  head  half  hidden  again  upon  his  hands, 
rocking  himself  to  and  fro  in  the  firelight  with  a 
sullen  incessant  motion  that  told  of  some  angry 
pain  within. 

But  Rachel  had  done  unwittingly  the  wisest 
thing  she  could  have  done.  For  in  times  of  sore 
inward  need — and  this  spiritual  suffering  is  a  thing 
harder  even  to  bear  than  that  wdiich  afflicts  the  body 
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only — words  of  counsel,  or  even  comfort,  are  not 
always  the  best  kind  of  consolation.  It  is  just 
sympathy  that  is  needed,  and  that  out  of  her 
abundance  Rachel  gave. 

"  She  knew  what  it  all  meant." 

And  Dunstan  looked  up  and  met  the  deep  look 
of  pity  that  dwelt  upon  him.  He  felt  as  a  little 
child  might  do,  who,  groping  out  in  the  dark,  meets 
the  clasp  of  some  soft  kind  hand,  and  knows  that 
he  is  not  alone.  And  that  had  been  such  a  dreary 
solitude  into  which  he  had  been  thrust  this  after- 
noon. For  seeing  Geordie  again,  and  hearing  as 
he  had  done,  of  the  return  of  the  Kennedys,  had 
brought  back  to  him  with  cruel  freshness  the 
thought  of  Winny,  and  of  the  weary  blank  which'as 
it  seemed  to  him  again,  life  must  be,  after  all,  with- 
out her.  Feeble  and  oppressed,  he  could  not  rid 
himself  of  his  reflections,  but  as  he  sat  alone  with 
nothing  to  divert  his  mind  from  the  vexing  theme, 
he  had  been  brooding  over  it  anew,  waking  up 
one  after  the  other  his  grievances,  until,  fretted 
and  tired  out,  he  had  fallen  at  last  into  a  heavy 
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but  unquiet  sleep,  in  which  the  trouble  of  his 
waking  hours  had  been  repeated  in  his  dreams. 

"  If  only  you  had  been  here  this  afternoon,"  he 
said  ;  "  but  it  does  not  signify  ;  I  have  got  through 
the  worst  of  it." 

And  for  a  moment  an  impulse  came  over  him  to 
tell  her  all  his  story.  She  looked  so  helpful  and 
compassionate  as  she  stood  there,  cherishing  him 
with  those  quiet  truthful  eyes.  It  would  ease  him 
so  to  pour  it  all  into  her  ear.  But  something  held 
him  back.  There  was  a  sacredness  even  now 
about  those  passages  between  himself  and  Winny, 
which,  false  as  she  had  been  to  him,  he  did  not 
dare  to  violate. 

^'  I  am  sorry,"  said  Rachel,  as  she  thought  of  the 
long  dull  day  that  he  had  spent.  ''  I  would  have 
come  home  sooner  if  I  had  thought  of  this." 

"  I  know  you  would,"  he  answered  quickly.  "  It 
was  not  your  fault ;  you  could  not  help  it.  But 
I  wonder  if  you  knew  how  much  I  wanted  you." 

Dunstan  was  feeble,  and  every  feeling  had  the 
mastery  over  him.     Even  in  health  he  'had  never 
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been  used  to  control  himself,  but  had  just  fluiig 
himself  without  restraint  into  the  mood  of  the  pass- 
ing moment.  And  now,  with  the  sense  of  weari- 
ness and  desolation  still  strong  upon  him  from 
which  Rachel's  coming  had  relieved  him,  the  long- 
ing for  some  still  closer  sympathy  bore  him  onwards 
like  a  tide  that  he  could  not  stem.  He  would  fold 
her  tenderness  about  him  as  he  would  wrap  himself 
in  a  garment  against  the  cold.  The  thought  told 
itself  aloud. 

"  You  have  been  very  good  to  me,  Rachel,"  he 
said.  ''  I  suppose  there  is  no  other  woman  in  the 
world  who  would  have  done  as  much  for  me  as 
you  have.  It  is  almost  worth  having  been  hurt 
to  find  that  anyone  could  spend  such  care  upon 
me ;  only  it  is  a  pity  it  should  have  been  wasted  on 
such  a  piece  of  useless  lumber." 

Rachel  looked  pained. 

"  You  should  not  talk  so,"  she  said.  "  And  yet 
I  have  felt  just  the  same  myself  at  times.  No 
one  need  be  a  piece  of  useless  lumber  in  this 
world   where    God   has     placed   him,    unless   he 
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chooses  himself  to  be  so.  We  can  make  of  our- 
selves almost  what  we  will,  whether  for  use  or 
hurt ;  but  there  is  nothing  that  need  keep  your 
life  from  being  a  great  good,  both  to  yourself  and 
others." 

Dunstan  shook  his  head.  He  was  not  to  be  per- 
suaded. 

"  I  wish  I  could  think  so,"  he  said  ;  "  but  mine 
seems  to  me,  unluckily,  not  to  be  a  good  at  all — 
nothing  but  a  huge,  intolerable  blunder.  I  have 
made  a  regular  hash  of  it  from  beginning  to  end  ; 
and  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  don't  see  any  chance  of  its 
ever  being  better  than  it  is,  unless " 

He  paused.  Something  seemed  struggling  with  - 
in  for  utterance.     Then  he  went  on  hurriedly, 

"  I  did  think  awhile  ago  that  things  were  going 
on  a  better  track,  but  they  are  all  off  now.  If  it 
were  not  for  you,  I  could  just  knock  under  at 
once.  I  could  indeed.  I  never  knew  what  it  was 
to  have  a  friend  before  I  met  with  you ;  and  how 
you  bore  with  me  I  don't  know,  for  I  behaved  more 
like  a  brute  than  a  man   when  first  you  came,  I 
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did,  and  I  knew  it.  too,  but  some  evil  thing  had  a 
grip  of  me,  and  I  could  not  free  myself  until  you 
did  it  for  me.  No,  it  was  not  the  pain.  I  could 
have  borne  that  a  hundred  times  over,  but  if  ever 
a  man  w^as  possessed  by  something  worse  than  him- 
self, I  was  then.  It  was  horrible  sometimes.  I 
lost  faith  in  God  and  man,  and  in  myself  too,  till 
I  felt  as  if  the  whole  world  was  rotten  and  decayed 
together.  And  then  you  came  like  my  good  angel, 
and  gave  me  back  to  myself,  and  taught  me  that 
there  was  something  left  to  trust  in  yet.  You  did 
not  know  what  you  were  doing,  but  it  was  like  life 
from  the  dead  when  first  I  felt  your  spirit  touching 
mine.  It  was  that  first  evening,  you  remember, 
when  you  bade  me  not  talk  any  longer.  You  were 
frightened.  I  believe  you  thought  my  brain  was 
fevered,  but  it  was  not  so,  only  I  kept  mixing  you 
up  with  the  thought  of  my  mother." 

Rachel  was  gazing  at  him  with  astonished  eyes. 
He  was  speaking  eagerly.  The  tone  of  bitterness 
and  languor  had  changed  into  one  of  almost  pas- 
sionate intensity.    His  face,  as  the  firelight  flashed 
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upon  it,  seemed  kindled  with  excitement.  She  was 
dumb  before  him ;  his  despondency  and  self-up- 
braiding she  had  understood,  but  this  passed  her 
comprehension. 

"  Is  this  for  me  ?"  she  thought,  and  as  he  paused 
there  ran  through  her  a  tremor  whether  of  joy  or 
fear,  she  could  not  tell.  It  was  not  mere  thanks 
for  service  that  he  was  pouring  forth,  not  gratitude 
that  was  leaping  out  thus  before  her,  but  some- 
thing strange,  bewildering,  that  made  her  wonder 
whether  what  she  heard  was  a  reality,  or  whether 
all  was  nothing  but  a  dream. 

There  was  something  peculiar  and  illusive  too 
even  in  the  aspect  of  the  room.  The  moonlight  was 
streaming  in  through  the  latticed  casement,  making 
sharp  shadows  near  the  window  and  weaving  a  fine 
diaper  pattern  on  the  wall  as  it  fell  through  the 
lozenged  panes,  while  beside  her  the  firelight 
flickered  in  the  high  old-fashioned  grate,  mingling 
strangely,  as  it  flashed  and  faded  through  the 
room,  with  the  ghostly  radiance,  and  playing  in 
strange  freaks  of  gloom  and  glow  up  and  down 
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the  panels  of  the  wainscot,  and  over  the  dark 
walnut  furniture  which  from  every  knob  and 
polished  surface  reflected  a  ruddy,  uncertain  gleam. 

Dunstan  noticed  her  silence,  and  felt  its  cause. 

"  You  wonder  to  hear  me  say  all  this,"  he  said, 
"  but  it  is  because  you  do  not  know — you  never 
can  know,  all  that  you  have  been  to  me.  I  tell 
you  I  lay  dying  by  the  wayside  of  life — dying 
body  and  soul  both,  and  you  came  by  with  helpful 
hands  and  poured  oil  and  wine  into  my  wounds, 
and  made  me  whole  again.  And  do  you  think  I 
owe  you  nothing  for  all  this  ?  I  do,  more  than  I 
can  ever  give,  if  I  gave  all  I  had.  You  can  take 
it.  It  is  not  worth  having,  but  it  is  yours.  Only, 
Rachel,  keep  by  me — do  not  leave  me  any  more. 
If  you  stay  with  me  I  shall  be  strong — I  know  I 
shall ;  but  if  you  forsake  me  now  I  shall  sink  back 
deeper  than  ever  I  was  before." 

He  was  speaking  quietly,  and  yet  his  words  were 
wild.  Rachel  felt  uneasy.  His  brain  must  be  un- 
settled ;  the  excitement  of  the  day,  fatigue  and 
solitude  had  hurt  him. 
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''  I  am  not  going  to  forsake  you,"  she  said,  as  if 
she  were  soothing  a  frightened  child ;  "  I  will  stay 
with  you  till  you  are  well,  then  you  will  need  me 
no  longer." 

"  You  don't  understand  me,"  he  said  sadly.  "  I 
mean  that  I  shall  want  you  always — to  my  life's 
end.  It  is  of  no  use  talking  of  staying  with 
me  till  I  am  well ;  that  is  not  enough.  If  you 
were  gone,  I  should  be  well  no  longer.  You 
must  promise  never  to  leave  me — never  again." 

Eachel  looked  at  him  with  distress  and  embar- 
rassment upon  her  face.  Whether  he  meant  all 
that  he  was  saying,  or  whether  it  was  but  rambling 
talk,  still  it  was  strange  to  hear  him  speaking  thus 
to  her.  For  hitherto,  closely  as  they  had  been 
thrown  together,  he  had  never  overstepped  the 
bounds  which  her  own  sense  of  fitness  and  self- 
respect  would  have  marked  out  between  them. 
There  w^as  a  gentle  gravity  about  Rachel  which 
fortified  her  against  any  approach  to  freedom. 
Those  fine  cares,  veiled  by  an  exquisite  reserve, 
that  she   had  bestowed  upon   him,  had  been  re- 
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ceived  as  she  had  given  them,  quietly  and  readily, 
with  no  parade  of  gratitude.  It  was  enough  that 
her  services  were  needful  to  him ;  it  had  never  oc- 
curred to  her  that  they  could  be  viewed  in  any 
other  light.  But  now  his  impetuosity  disturbed 
her.  She  shrank  within  herself,  like  some  sea- 
flower,  whose  floating  petals  have  been  too  rudely 
touched. 

"  To  stay  by  him  always  I"  He  could  not  know 
what  he  was  saying. 

"  That  cannot  be,"  she  answered  nervously,  for 
she  felt  at  the  moment  as  if  her  self-possession 
were  forsaking  her.  "  This  house  is  only  my 
home  so  long  as  I  am  needed  in  it.  Besides,  you 
will  have  to  leave  it  yourself  some  time.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  stay  always  with 
you." 

"  Unless  you  were  my  wife." 

Dunstan  was  not  looking  at  her  now.  He  was 
gazing  absently  into  the  fire.  Rachel  could  see 
his  face.  It  was  quiet  enough,  except  for  the  un- 
steady gleam  of  the   dancing  flames  that  played 
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fitfully  upon  it.     And  his  voice  was  cool  and  col- 
lected.   Apparently  he  was  quite  aware  of  the  full 
import  of  what  he  had  been  saying, 
"  Unless  you  were  my  wife.'^ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WANTED,    A    FRIEND. 

TJACHEL  understood  him,  but  she  would  not 
^*^  hear.  These  were  words  to  be  forgotten, 
not  remembered  by  either  her  or  him. 

"  It  is  nearly  six  o'clock,"  she  said.  "  It  is  time 
you  had  your  tea.  I  will  go  and  make  it  ready." 
And  she  moved  towards  the  door. 

To  reach  it  she  had  to  pass  his  chair.  Dunstan 
put  out  his  hand  and  stayed  her. 

"I  have  not  vexed  you,  Racherf  he  said.  "  I 
did  not  mean  to  do  so.  But  think  of  what  I  say. 
You  do  not  know  what  good  you  have  it  in  your 
power  to  do,  or  what  harm  either.  You  are  the 
only  friend  I  have.  Do  not  take  yourself  away 
and  leave  me  again,  a  beggar,  as  you  found  me." 

The  full  tide  of  eagerness  had  ebbed  by  now. 
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He  spoke  wearily,  almost  faintly;  his  head  laid 
itself  back  feebly  against  the  cushion  of  the  chair, 
his  whole  frame  seemed  unstrung  and  spiritless. 
Kachel  turned,  and,  as  she  did  so,  a  great  flood  of 
pitifulness  surged  over  her.  A  strange  new  thrill, 
too,  of  a  tenderness  beyond  pity.  His  weakness 
appealed  to  her  as  his  strength  could  never  have 
done;  the  woman's  heart  within  her  trembled 
towards  him,  as  might  that  of  a  mother  towards 
her  new-born  babe.  For  was  he  not  her  own, 
given  to  her  as  from  the  grave  itself;  and  now 
putting  himself,  if  she  would  take  the  gift,  wholly 
into  her  hands  ? 

To  cherish  him,  to  comfort  him,  to  be  his  stay 
and  solace.  Could  she  refuse  it  all  ?  Did  she  not 
rather  yearn  at  this  moment  to  surround  him  with 
a  whole  panoply  of  anxious  cares,  to  carry  him  as 
a  burden  on  her  heart  though  she  herself  should 
sink  beneath  the  load  ? 

But  nothing  of  this  showed  itself  in  her  face, 
only  her  voice  was  shaken  a  little  out  of  its  quiet- 
ness, as  she  said  in  very  soft,  low  accents, 
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"  It  is  so  strange  to  me.  I  cannot  comprehend 
it  yet.  It  is  a  thing  that  needs  much  thinking  of. 
But  I  must  go ;  you  will  be  faint  for  want  of 
food." 

Dunstan  had  her  hand  in  his.  He  had  taken  it 
as  she  passed  him.  He  carried  it  to  his  lips,  and 
pressed  them  lightly  on  the  slender  palm.  She 
drew  it  hastily  away.     He  looked  hurt. 

"  You  do  not  trust  me,  Rachel,"  he  said,  sadly. 

The  w^ords  touched  her.  They  came  out  feebly, 
like  the  utterance  of  one  too  spent  to  defend  him- 
self against  an  implied  reproach. 

"  It  is  not  so,"  she  answered.  "  You  do  me 
wrong  to  think  so,"  and  as  she  stood  before  him 
by  the  fire,  her  dark,  soft-falling  dress  in  shadow, 
and  the  warm  light  playing  over  her  face  and 
among  the  smooth  bands  of  her  dusky  hair,  there 
gathered  into  her  countenance  a  look  of  almost 
pained  intensity. 

"  I  do  trust  you,"  she  said;  "but  you  do  not  know 
what  you  are  doing.  Be  my  friend,  if  you  will, 
but  it  is  too  much  for  you  to  give  your  love  to  one 
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like  me.  I  should  not  dare  to  receive  it.  My  life 
is  so  cold  and  sad  ;  it  could  put  no  brightness 
into  yours.  You  should  choose  some  one  fairer, 
and  fresher,  and  happier  than  I,  to  be  your  wife. 
I  will  watch  over  you,  care  for  you  while  you  need 
it^  help  you  if  I  can,  but  I  could  not  let  you  sacri- 
fice yourself  to  me." 

She  hesitated  an  instant. 

"And  then  your  friends,"  she  added.  It  was  a 
wide  space  that  parted  their  relative  positions,  and 
even  at  this  moment  Rachel  could  not  help  being 
conscious  of  it. 

"  My  friends  !"  he  echoed,  with  a  scornful  em- 
phasis and  slight  access  of  warmth.  "  My  friends ! 
I  told  you  that  I  had  none.  I  can  please  myself 
in  what  I  do.  There  is  no  one  who  has  any  right 
to  interfere  with  me.  I  am  alone  in  the  world,  as 
you  are  yourself,  Rachel." 

Alone.  Yes,  she  was  alone.  Rachel  had  felt 
that  sorrowfully,  and  almost  bitterly,  many  times 
since  old  Andrew  Gillespie  had  died.  And  to  be 
alone,  truly  alone,  holds  in  it  all  of  sadness  that 
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man  or  woman  in  this  world  can  know.  Yet  some 
vague  presentiment  or  self -distrust  seemed  urging 
her  still  to  put  from  her  this  proffered  love,  which, 
could  she  but  accept  it,  might  place  her,  desolate 
as  she  was,  in  the  safe  warm  shelter  of  a  husband's 
home.  To  put  it  from  her,  yet  not  as  she  had  put 
away  that  which  David  Doyle  had  pressed  so  piti- 
fully upon  her.  Then  as  she  denied  him,  there  had 
been  only  his  pleading  to  resist.  Now  she  was  feel- 
ing as  if  her  own  heart  were  siding  itself  against 
her.  It  needed  an  effort  to  save  herself  from 
yielding,  and  she  made  it. 

"We  will  not  talk  about  it  any  longer  now," 
she  said.  "  Wait  till  you  are  stronger,  and  have 
had  time  to  think  about  it.  Things  look  so 
different  often,  when  we  have  thought  about  them 
long." 

And  without  giving  him  time  to  reply,  she 
slipped  out  of  the  room,  and  Dunstan  saw  her  no 
more  that  night. 

He  followed  her  to  the  door  with   his   eyes; 
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then  he  leaned  back  exhausted  in  his  chair.  He 
was  actually  faint  by  this  time,  as  Rachel  had  said, 
for  ^yant  of  nourishment ;  for  he  had  taken  nothing 
since  his  earlv  dinner,  not  even  the  customary 
cordial,  which,  with  no  one  to  remind  him  of  it, 
had  escaped  his  memory ;  and  Martha's  dry 
chicken,  not  very  daintily  served  up,  for  the  meal 
lacked  all  those  little  delicate  et  ceteras  which 
llachel's  finer  hand  would  have  supplied — had 
been  hardly  tempting  enough  to  provoke  an 
appetite. 

He  tried  to  recal  what  had  just  occurred,  but 
his  powers  failed  him.  The  sudden  excitement 
following  on  the  tedium  and  irritation  of  the  day 
had  brought  its  re-action  with  it.  His  faculties 
refused  any  longer  to  obey  him.  He  only  knew 
that  he  had  done  what  till  that  afternoon  had 
never  occurred  to  him  even  in  idea.  Eachel  bad 
been  a  faithful  and  a  helpful  friend — he  had 
asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  He  felt  the  touch  of 
her  hand  still  upon  his  lips  ;  he  heard  some  vague 
echo  of  her  voice  mingling  wnth  the  soft  whisper 
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of  the  dancing  flames.  "  It  needs  mucli  thinking 
of."  No  doubt  it  did  ;  only  just  then  he  could  not 
think.  Everything  seemed  in  a  mist  and  whirl  of 
confusion.  He  must  give  it  up,  and  wait  till  he 
had  eaten,  and  was  refreshed.  But  it  would  all 
be  right.  It  must  be  so.  Everything  was  with 
which  Rachel  had  to  do.  He  wanted  something  to 
rest  against,  to  trust  in  absolutely,  to  lean  his  whole 
soul  down  upon,  and  he  could  do  it  here.  It  was 
not  love  he  cared  for  now,  only  truth  and  kind- 
ness, and  Rachel  was  so  true — so  good.  Somehow 
it  would  all  be  right. 

The  thought  lulled  him.  His  head  leaned  more 
heavily  against  the  cushion.  In  five  minutes' 
time  he  was  in  a  restless  doze  again.  He  could 
not  have  lost  his  consciousness  for  more  than  a 
few  moments,  at  the  most,  yet  during  that  time 
his  waking  thoughts  had  disguised  themselves  in  a 
dream  that  had  seemed  to  last  for  hours.  He  had 
been  chasing  for  a  whole  summer's  morning  some 
strange  and  brightly-plumaged  bird  that  fluttered 
on  continually  before  him  till  it  had  lured    him 
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into  a  bleak  and  barren  wilderness.  There  it  took 
wing  and  left  him,  and  as  he  sank  to  the  ground, 
spent  and  footsore,  a  voice  that  sounded  to  him 
like  Winny's,  filled  the  air  with  peals  of  mocking 
laughter.  He  lay  till  night  had  fallen,  then  he 
heard  a  veiled  step  approaching,  and  felt  soft 
garments  floating  near  him.  A  hand  was  placed 
beneath  his  head,  a  cup  of  wine  put  to  his  lips. 
He  heard  Rachel  saying :  "  I  am  not  going  to  for- 
sake you."  And  then  the  mocking  laughter  rang 
again  around  him  and  he  awoke,  and  started  up. 
Martha  was  just  coming  with  lumbering  step 
into  the  room,  bringing  the  tray  with  his  tea  upon 
it. 

She  was  in  an  affable  mood  this  evening. 
Perhaps  the  gleam  of  Dunstan's  half  sovereign 
had  left  a  trail  of  brightness  behind  it  that  had 
not  faded  quite  away,  for  she  seemed  disposed  to 
patronize  him  even  to  the  extent  of  a  little  con- 
versation— a  very  unusual  thing  with  Mrs.  Doyle's 
taciturn  domestic. 

She  volunteered  the  information  that   Kachel 
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had  gone  a^aln  to  the  cottage  down  the  lane. 
*'It's  wuss  again,  is  the  bairn,"  she  said,  "and  t' 
mother  sent  on  to  say  she  durstn't  be  left  with 
it.  She's  a  poor  stick,  is  Tim's  wife.  It  was 
nobbut  a  bad  find  for  him  when  he  picked  her  up. 
I  doubt  if  she  could  as  much  as  boil  a  potaty  for 
his  dinner  without  spoiling  of  it.  But  however, 
it  sarves  him  out  for  being  taken  in  with  her 
pretty  face  when  everybody  knew  she  hadn't  a 
stocking  to  her  foot  but  what  had  a  hole  in  it,  an' 
not  a  penny  saved  out  of  her  wage  neither.  It 
passes  me  how  men  can  make  such  softs  o'  their- 
selves  because  one  gell's  a  bit  better  looking  nor 
another.  As  if  the  broth  'ud  taste  any  better  for 
her  watching  of  it.  An'  a  deal  they  care  for  it  all 
after  a  bit.  I  lay  Tim  never  takes  a  kiss  of  his 
wife  now  from  year  end  to  year  end,  for  as  much 
as  he  thought  of  one  when  he  was  a-courting  of 
her.  He'd  better  ha'  got  summut  that  would  ha' 
lasted  longer,  and  him  a  working  man,  an'  seven 
on  'em  now^  to  feed.  It's  a  fortune  that's  soon 
spent,  is  a  pretty  face." 

VOL.  III.  E 
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One  certainly  that  Martha  would  never  have  the 
chance  of  spending,  a  fact  which  made  her,  per- 
haps, less  charitable  than  she  might  have  been  to- 
wards thT)se  who  had;  though,  as  she  clattered 
down  the  things  upon  the  table,  she  pursed  up  her 
lips  with  an  air  that  seemed  to  imply  a  comfortable 
consciousness  of  possessing  attractions  superior  far  to 
the  evanescent  charms  of  a  pair  of  rosy  lips. 

Dunstan  was  wide  awake  by  the  time  that 
Martha  had  finished  her  harangue.  The  fragrance 
of  the  hot  tea  and  buttered  toast  saluted  his  olfac- 
tory nerves  with  an  appetising  odour  that  seemed 
already  to  have  brought  refreshment  wdth  it.  He 
got  up  and  turned  his  chair  towards  the  table. 

"  What  were  you  saying  about  the  child  ?"  he 
asked. 

"  It's  wuss,  sir,"  responded  ^lartha,  smoothing 
down  her  ample  blue-checked  apron.  ^'  It  must 
have  got  itself  burned  dreadful.  They  seem  to  say 
it  won't  come  round,  an'  a  good  thing  an'  all  if  it 
didn't.  I  never  takes  on,  myself,  when  I  hears  tell 
o'  bairns  being  took.     There's  allays  plenty  on  'em 
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left,  an  there's  no  telling  what  it  saves  'em  from. 
I'm  sure,  what  one  thing  an'  what  another,  the 
most  o'  folks  seem  to  have  more  trouble  than  owt 
else  in  this  world.  It's  just  toiling  an'  mailing  from 
morning  to  night  to  get  their  bit  an'  their  sup,  an' 
a  deal  on  'em  not  that.  An'  it's  a  even  chance  if 
them  childer  o'  Tim's  wife's  turns  out  bad  or  good, 
so  as  she  brings  'em  up.  They're  as  well,  mebby, 
to  be  safe  afore  they  have  t'  chance  o'  getting 
wrong.  They  won't  come  to  a  deal  o'  harm,  I 
reckon,  as  long  as  they're  lying  in  tlie  church-yard, 
though  that's  not  to  say  one's  to  dig  'em  a  grave 
afore  they're  ready  for  it." 

And  Martha,  having  made  herself  agreeable 
thus  far,  threw  a  fresh  shovel- full  of  coals  upon 
the  fire  and  retired  to  the  kitchen,  clapping  the 
door  after  her  with  a  din  that  made  Dunstan's 
nerves  quiver  as  if  he  had  heard  the  report  of  a 
cannon-shot  at  his  elbow. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE   OLD   BROOM-MAKER. 

''  TTE  seems  to  bid  pretty  fair  to  mend  straight 
-'-'-     away   now,    does   yon   Mr.  Dayne,"  said 
Gideon  that  same  evening  to  his  wife,  as  he  sat 
smoking  his  pipe  after  tea  in  the  chimney-corner. 

Now  that  the  days  were  getting  short,  this  was 
Gideon's  chief  social  opportunity.  At  other  hours 
of  the  day  conversation  was  apt  to  be  carried  on 
under  difficulties,  for  he  was  seldom  in  the  house 
except  at  meals,  and  being  a  hearty  man,  and 
always  in  a  hurry  to  be  out  again  and  seeing  after 
his  men,  he  was  generally  "  over- throng  with 
his  victuals,"  as  Mrs.  Doyle  expressed  it,  to  allow 
of  much  interruption  in  the  way  of  domestic  inter- 
course. 

Mrs.  Doyle  sat  in  the  rocking-chair  beside  the 
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table  with  a  basket  of  worsted  stockings  upon  it 
that  she  was  mending.  It  was  not  much  in  the 
way  of  household  matters  that  she  was  able  to 
undertake  as  yet,  but  this  and  such  little  light 
work,  she  was  quite  competent  to  perform  again. 

She  snipped  off  an  end  of  worsted,  and  looked  up. 

"  Ay,  he's  coming  on  wonderful,  considering," 
she  replied.  "  It's  just  a  week  yesterday  since  he 
took  the  turn.  But  it's  a  bad  bout  he's  had,  poor 
young  man  !  I'm  sure,  afore  I  was  took  myself,  I 
was  almost  fit  to  misdoubt,  one  time,  whether  he'd 
frame  to  pull  through  at  all  or  not.  Nor  I  don't 
believe  he  would,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Rachel.  No 
wonder  he  takes  to  her  as  he  does.  If  she'd  been 
his  own  sister  he  couldn't  seem  to  think  more  of 
her,  an'  speaks  to  her  allays  as  if  she  was  any  lady. 
But  well  he  may,  for  it's  beyond  anything  the  way 
she  did  for  him  when  he  was  at  the  worst.  An'  for 
me  an'  all;  I  should  have  worretted  myself  to 
death  when  I  was  bedfast  and  couldn't  see  to 
nothing,  if  she  hadn't  come  just  when  she  did. 
David    used    to    say    she  was  over-good  for   this 
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world,  an'  I  think  sometimes  myself,  she  is.  There 
doesn't  seem  to  be  a  speck  upon  her  to  make  her 
belong  to  it,  like." 

And  Mrs.  Doyle  put  her  hand  into  the  stocking 
she  was  darning,  and  examined  it  minutely  from 
toe  to  heel.  The  result  was  satisfactory;  she 
rolled  it  up,  and  took  another. 

"  Ay,  she's  made  out  o'  finer  clay  nor  what  the 
most  o'  folks  is,"  said  Gideon ;  "  there's  no  denying 
that,  though  how  she  comes  by  it  is  more  than  I 
can  tell.  It  hasn't  been  her  bringing  up,  that's 
sure.  He  was  a  bit  oF  a  scholar,  was  David  Gil- 
lespie, an'  having  been  in  the  Service  made  him 
hold  himself  up  as  you  may  say.  But  Eachel's 
got  a  sort  o'  quality  air  about  her.  It's  neither 
here  nor  there,  an'  she's  not  to  call  pretty  neither, 
just  she  has  it  in  her.  It's  mebby  with  her  being 
up  at  t'  Hall  so  much  when  she  was  little,  playing 
along  with  Miss  Wiimy.  Or  else  she  has  it  by 
blood.  It's  my  belief  old  David  knew  more  nor 
ever  he  chose  to  tell.  They're  close,  is  Scotch 
folks — they're  close." 
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Mrs.  Doyle  made  no  reply  to  this  remark. 
Rachel's  virtues  just  then  were  more  upon  her 
mind  than  her  origin,  whatever  that  might  be. 

"  An'  then  t'  way  she  has  with  her  tongue," 
continued  Gideon.  ''  You'd  think  any  day  to  hear 
her,  it  was  quality  talking.  That  was  a'most  the 
only  thing  ever  1  had  again'  her  an'  David.  It 
wouldn't  ha'  been  in  natur  for  her  to  ha'  been  see- 
ing after  t'  men  an'  calling  to  t'  ducks  an'  geese  a& 
if  she'd  been  a  lady  born.  Why,  they  wouldn't 
ha'  known  what  she  was  a-saying  of." 

And  Gideon  paused,  and  puffed  out  a  huge 
cloud  of  wreathing  smoke,  apparently  puzzled  by 
the  contemplation  of  such  an  anomalous  state  of 
things. 

"  An'  the  way  she  put  up  with  Mr.  Dayne  was 
a  pattern,"  said  Mrs.  Doyle,  returning  to  her 
original  theme,  "  an'  him  as  contrairy  when  first 
she  come  as  ever  he  knew  how  to  be.  I'm  sure 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  thought  of  David  he'd 
have  put  me  past  my  patience  times  an'  times 
again,  he  w^as  that  touchy." 
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"  An'  it  takes  summut  to  do  that,"  said  Gideon, 
as  he  looked  at  the  mild  face  before  him,  somewhat 
paled  and  thinned  to  be  sure,  but  sweet  and  comely 
still.  "  But  he  was  allays  easy  up,  was  Mr.  Dayne. 
He  was  like  that  brown  mare,  Bess.  Give  her 
her  head,  an'  there  wasn't  a  better  beast  this  side 
o'  Bedesby ;  but  go  again  her  in  owt,  an'  she'd 
pretty  soon  let  you  know  where  you  w^as.  I've 
wondered  oftens  whether  there  was  aught  up  with 
him  an'  Miss  Winifred.  He  used  to  be  a  deal 
there  while  just  a  bit  afore  they  went  away,  an' 
he  took  on  then,  I  recklect,  an's  been  in  the  stunts 
ever  since." 

Gideon  was  a  shrewd  man,  and  prided  himself 
on  being  able  to  see  as  far  into  a  millstone  as  most 
of  his  neighbours. 

"I  don't  know  for  that,"  returned  his  wife. 
"  There's  a  deal  of  folks  says  it's  Mr.  Cyril  that'll 
get  her,  but  there's  no  telling ;  things  falls  out  so 
different  oftens  from  what  you  might  ha'  counted 
on." 

"  Ay,  they  do  that,"  said  Gideon  with  a  sober 
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shake  of  his  head,  "  particklar  where  there's  a 
woman  in  the  way.  They  allays  goes  by  contrairies, 
does  t'  women.  You  never  can  tell  where  you 
have  'em." 

Mrs.  Doyle  never  argued  with  her  husband  when 
he  got  on  this  point.  Like  most  men  whose  disposi- 
tion leads  them  to  be  subjugated  by  the  softer  sex 
more  easily  than  most,  he  was  fond  of  making  the  ba- 
lance even,  as  he  thought,  by  having  an  occasional 
fling  against  them.  But  the  good  woman  knew 
full  well  that  there  was  not  a  better  husband  in 
Glinton,  nor  one  that  thought  more  of  his  wife  and 
how  to  please  her,  than  did  her  Gideon.  She  darned 
on  in  silence,  while  the  farmer  puffed  away  slowly 
at  his  pipe. 

"  Did  she  say  when  she'd  be  coming  back  ?"  he 
inquired  at  last. 

"  What,  Kachel  f '  said  Mrs.  Doyle.  "  No,  but 
she  won't  be  here  y,et  a  bit,  I  reckon.  It  would 
take  her  good  part  of  an  hour  to  get  the  child  fettled 
up  for  the  night,  an'  she's  sure  to  see  all  straight 
afore  she  leaves.     I  don't  know  what  Tim's  wife 
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would  ha'  done,  poor  woman,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
her.  She  could  no  more  have  brought  herself  to 
have  dressed  that  little  thing's  burns,  I  do  believe, 
than  she  could  have  flayed  it  alive.  But,  however, 
I  can't  blame  her;  I  know  by  myself  what  it  'ud 
be.  I'm  sure,  when  I  was  doing  Mr.  Dayne's 
arm  sometimes,  you  might  have  knocked  me  over 
with  a  feather,  it  made  me  feel  that  bad  to  see  him 
wince  and  shrink  at  every  touch." 

"  I  think  I'll  just  step  down  myself  to  Tim's," 
said  Gideon,  "  an'  come  along  home  with  her.  It's 
lonesome  in  that  lane  after  dark,  an'  Rachel's  not 
like  common  folk  that  reckons  nothing  o'  being 
out  by  theirselves  at  night." 

"  I  wouldn't  be  long  afore  you're  off  then,"  said 
his  wife.     "  You  might  be  missing  of  her." 

"  No  fears  o'  that  in  Thixby  lane,"  said  Gideon, 
"  without  it  was  her  sperrit  that  Avas  coming.  I'll 
just  smoke  out  this  pipe,  an'  then  I'll  be  going." 

He  puffed  away  silently  a  moment  or  two  longer. 
The  pine  log  crackled  in  the  chimney  ;  Cadge,  the 
old  watch  dog,  lay  at  his  feet,  basking  with  half- 
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shut  eyes  in  the  warmth.  Suddenly  he  pricked  his 
ears  and  looked  towards  the  door. 

"What  is  it,  Cadge?"  said  Gideon;  '^vhat  is  it, 
old  boy?" 

For  answer  there  came  a  low  knock  at  the  door 
which  opened  out  of  the  kitchen  into  the  yard. 
Mrs.  Doyle  rose  with  her  stocking  on  her  arm, 

"  What !  it's  you,  Sandy,"  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
opened  the  door  and  drew  back  a  step.  "  Why, 
who'd  have  thought  of  seeing  you  here  this  time  o' 
night  ?     Come  your  ways  in." 

"Nay,  I  maunt  come  in,"  said  Sandy  in  his 
thin  quavering  treble,  "  but  I  war  coming  by,  an'  I 
thowt  I'd  just  ax  how  t'  gentleman  war  as  got  his- 
self  hurt." 

"  Oh  !  he's  very  near  well  again,"  shouted  Gideon 
from  the  chimney  corner;  "but  step  in,  Sandy,  don't 
you  stand  out  there." 

"But  I've  got  Jess,"  answered  Sandy  from 
without.  "Her  an'  me's  been  taking  a  load  o^ 
brooms  to  Bedesby  made  me  be  out  so  late.  I  mun 
be  getting  of  her  home  an'   seeing  after  a  bite  o' 
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summut  for  her.  It's  been  a  ^oodish  trail  she's  had, 
there  and  back." 

"  If  that's  all,  we're  not  pinched  for  a  mouthful 
o'  hay  at  this  place,  I  reckon,"  cried  Gideon,  in  his 
hearty  good-natured  accents.  "  Here  Mike !  Mike !" 
and  he  went  to  the  door  and  called  to  one  of  the 
farm  lads  out  of  the  yard,  "  fetch  a  wisp  of  hay 
for  this  here  beast,  an'  look  sharp  about  it.  Oh ! 
stop,"  he  added*  reflectively,  "  we  may  as  well  do 
it  handsome  while  we  are  about  it.  Give  her  a 
feed  o'  corn,  an'  let  her  enjoy  herself  for  once.  It's 
what  she  doesn't  get  every  day,  I  reckon.  Now, 
Sandy,  come  in  an'  sit  you  down  a  bit ;  we  haven't 
seen  you  of  a  long  spell.  You're  like  to  have  a  drop 
o'  summut  to  warm  you." 

Thus  enjoined,  Sandy  stepped  in,  pulling  off  the 
loose  sack  that  he  wore  round  his  shoulders  by  way 
of  overcoat.  A  small,  shrunken  old  man  he  was, 
with  shoulders  bowed  by  sixty  years  of  honest  toil ; 
his  big  brown  coat  hanging  down  half  way  below  his 
knees,  and  blue  ribbed  worsted  stockings  meeting 
a  pair  of  patched  corduroy  smalls. 
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He  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  began  warminp; 
his  shrivelled  fingers  at  the  blaze,  while  Mrs. 
Doyle,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent,  made  pre- 
parations for  mixing  him  a  comfortable  glass  of 
toddy. 

"  Sup  it  up  Sandy,  sup  it  up,"  said  Gideon, 
when  the  old  man  had  got  it  stirred  up,  and  set  be- 
side him.  "  It'll  warm  ye  up  a  bit.  You're 
looking  rayther  nipped  about  the  chaps.  Yes,  he's 
had  a  longish  bout,  has  Mr.  Dayne,  but  we're  go- 
ing to  have  him  well  enow.  I  say,  Missis,  tell  him 
Sandy's  here.     He'll  mebby  like  to  see  him." 

Sandy  put  down  his  glass  with  a  look  of 
alarm, 

^'  Nay  now,  wait  while  I'm  gone,"  he  begged, 
"  wait  while  I'm  gone ;"  and  he  shifted  uneasily  up- 
on his  seat ;  "  it  wouldn't  be  manners  in  me  to  be 
axing  of  him  to  his  face  how  he  war.  He'd  mebby 
take  it  ill." 

"  Hould  your  whist,  Sandy,"  said  Gideon.  "He's 
like  the  rest  on  us,  I  reckon ;  he'll  be  none  the 
worse  pleased  fo»*  knowing  as  folks  has  a  thought 
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on  lilm.  Where's  t'  good  of  a  man  being  badly  if 
he's  never  to  be  axed  after  by  no  one  ?" 

Sandy  shuffled  about  still  somewhat  apprehensive- 
ly but  made  no  further  remonstrance.  Mrs.  Doyle 
wentouttogiveher  lodger  information  of  their  guest, 
and  Gideon  got  up  and  reached  down  his  hat. 

"  An'  now  I  mun  be  off,"  he  said, "  I've  to  t'  far 
end  o'  Thixby  lane  to  go.  You'll  stop  a  bit,  Sandy, 
an'  keep  t'  Missis  company  while  I  get  back. 
I  shan't  be  long,  an'  I'll  give  a  look  at  Jess  as  I 
go  down  t'  yard,  an'  see  as  Mike's  giving  of  her 
her  corn." 

"  Tell  him  to  come  in  here,  Mrs.  Doyle,"  said 
Duustan,  when  he  had  heard  who  w^as  in  the  house. 
"  Or  no,  I  will  come  out  myself  and  see  him  in  the 
kitchen.  I  think  I  have  not  been  fairly  inside  it 
since  I  went  into  it  that  morning  with  my  arm 
full  of  shot." 

And  Dunstan  stretched  himself,  and  followed 
Mrs.  Doyle  out  of  the  room.  It  had  been  a  long 
day  with  him  again.     He  had  seen  little  of  Rachel 
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— and  that  little  had  not  been  altogether  satisfac- 
tory. Something  in  her  staid  and  guarded  manner 
had  forbidden  him  to  return  to  the  one  subject  that 
now  was  uppermost  in  his  mind.  Yet  the  more  he 
thought  upon  the  step  which  he  had  so  hastily 
taken,  the  more  he  satisfied  himself  that  it  had 
been  the  one  right  thing  for  him  to  do.  Like  a 
house  with  its  windows  labelled, ''  Apartments  to  be 
let,"  Winny's  defection  had  left  our  hero's  heart 
empty,  swept  and  garnished,  ready  for  the  recep- 
tion of  some  fresh  occupant  should  any  such  ap- 
pear. And  in  Rachel  he  had  found  something  to 
fill  the  void ;  comfort,  tenderness,  gentle  service,  a 
prop  for  his  weakness,  a  supply  for  his  wasted 
spirit.  And  as  she  had  stood  without,  with  patient 
hands  ministering  to  him  in  this  sore  and  sudden 
need,  what  better  could  he  do  than  open  wide  the 
door  to  admit  her,  if  she  would  but  enter,  which 
was  just  what  Dunstan  was  waiting  now  to  learn. 

But  when  a  man  has  been  turning  over  a  sub- 
ject from  night  to  morning  and  from  morning  to 
night  again,  with  no  intermission  beyond   a  few 
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hours'  dreaming  sleep,  it  is  a  relief  sometimes  to 
drop  it  for  a  moment. 

Dunstan  felt  a  touch  of  the  old  life  warming  in 
his  veins  as  he  faced  again  the  glow  of  that  huge 
open  fireplace  with  its  blazing  logs,  and  saw  the 
bright  tins  upon  the  buff-washed  walls,  and  the 
pewter  mugs  and  platters  in  the  great  delf-rack,  all 
winking  back  to  the  flames  just  as  they  had  done 
on  that  first  night  of  his  arrival  at  the  farm ;  and 
everything,  from  the  big  chintz-covered  couch  down 
to  Susy's  little  three-legged  stool  that  stood  in  the 
corner  by  her  father's  chair,  wearing  just  the  same 
familiar,  home- like  aspect, 

"  Noo,  sir,"  said  Gideon,  facing  about,  for  he 
had  got  his  hat  on  now,  and  was  just  setting  off, 
"  I'm  glad  to  see  you  better,  sir.  It  looks  summut 
like,  having  you  in  here  again." 

And  he  put  out  his  broad  palm  and  gave  Dun- 
stan's  hand  a  hearty  grip. 

"  Here's  Sandy  Kaye,  sir,  comed  in  to  ax  after 

you." 

Sandy  was  on  his  legs  making  his  "  obedience  " 
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to  the  gentleman,  and  feeling  somewhat  awed  at 
his  own  presumption  ;  but  as  the  farmer  had  as- 
sured him,  Dunstan  seemed  rather  pleased  than 
otherwise  to  be  an  object  of  attention  ;  for  he  sat 
down  on  the  settle  and  began  to  talk  to  them  all  in 
a  way  that  made  Mrs.  Doyle's  face  fairly  shine 
again  with  pleasure. 

"  He's  really  comed  round  wonderful,"  she  said 
to  herself,  "  an'  as  free  as  ever  he  was,  though  he 
was  a  bit  twisty  while  he  was  badly,  an'  makes  his- 
self  at  home  so  there  in  the  settle,  an'  seems  in  sucli 
good  sperrits,  too." 

Her  heart  quite  warmed  within  her  towards  her 
lodger,  the  more  so  as  she  noted  his  thin  bleached 
hands  and  wasted  face,  and  the  way  in  which  his 
clothes  seemed  now  toliang  about  his  once  well-filled 
frame.  For  there  is  nothing  opens  a  woman's  heart 
to  perceive  the  good  properties  of  anybody  so 
much  as  seeing  them  in  need  of  a  little  commisera- 
tion. 

Gideon  had  gone  now,  just  putting  his  head  in- 
side the  door  again  to  assure  Sandy  that  Jess  was 
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all  right,  and  that  he  might  make  himself  easy  to 
sit  a  bit. 

"An'  sup  your  toddy,  Sandy,"  urged  Mrs. 
Doyle,  "  you  needn't  have  no  fears  of  it.  It  isn't 
strong  to  speak  of." 

Sandy  took  a  careful  sip,  and  by  degrees,  under 
the  united  influences  of  the  genial  beverage  and 
Mrs.  Doyle's  attentions  and  the  gentleman's  affa- 
bility, began  to  feel  himself  at  ease,  and  trotted  off 
quite  briskly  into  conversation.  For  though  Sandy 
was  abstemious  in  the  matter  of  whiskey  toddy,  he 
vi^as  fond  of  a  "crack"  now  and  then  when  he 
could  get  it,  the  more  perhaps,  because  in  his  cot- 
tage on  the  moor,  the  old  broom -maker's  social  op- 
portunities were  somewhat  of  the  scantiest. 

Dunstan  too  was  enjoying  the  change  from  his 
parlour  to  that  bright,  hospitable  kitchen.  It  made 
him  feel  as  if  the  hush  of  a  sickness  was  dropping 
off.  He  was  in  the  mood  to  be  pleased  ;  Rachel 
would  soon  be  coming  in,  and  if  he  stayed  he  was'pretty 
sure  to  see  her  again  that  evening.  Altogether  he 
was  disposed  to  encourage  the  old  man.      And  in- 
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deed  it  was  worth  something  to  see  how  Sandy 
chirped  up  as  he  sat  with  his  red  pocket-handkerchief 
spread  over  his  knee,  rubbing  his  hand  up  and  down 
his  ribbed  stockings,  and  his  withered  wrinkled  face 
spread  over  with  a  smile  of  full  contentedness. 

Sandy  was  by  no  means  a  contemptible  com- 
panion when  he  was  once  wound  up  and  fairly  set 
a-going.  There  was  originality  and  homely  humour 
about  him,  though  how  he  came  by  it  some  might 
wonder,  seeing  that  for  the  last  five  and  fifty  years, 
as  he  was  fond  of  telling,  he  had  never  slept  a 
night  out  of  the  old  stone  cottage  in  w^hich  he  was 
born;  so  that  the  horizon  of  his  life  had  been  none 
of  the  widest. 

"  Fifty-five  .  years,  Sandy,"  echoed  Dunstan. 
"  That's  a  long  time,  Sandy  ;  there  are  not  many 
men  can  say  as  much." 

Sandy  perked  up  at  the  compliment  implied, 

"Ay,  sir,  it's  a  long  time  to  look  forrard  to, 
but  it's  none  so  much  to  look  back  on.  When  I 
got  wed  and  sattled  down  wi'  my  wife  in  t'  place 
that  had  been  my  father's  afore  me,  I  should  ha' 
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wearied  at  the  thought  o'  stopping  there  mekking 
brooms  to  t'  end  of  my  days  ;  but  noo  that  it  lies 
aback  o'  me,  it  seems  nobbut  a  step  or  two  that 
I've  gone." 

"  But  it  ,is  dull  work,  Sandy,  isn't  it,  making 
brooms  year  after  year,  from  Monday  morning  to 
Saturday  night  f 

"  Nay,  sir,  I  can't  say  as  it  is.  You  see  I  brings 
my  mind  to  it,  an'  that  makes  it  easy ;  and  then 
there's  Sundays  comes  an'  makes  a  change,  an' 
I'se  allays  lighting  on  summut  in  t'  Bible  as  gives 
me  a  lift." 

And  Sandy  hitched  his  chair  a  little  forward, 
and  looked  up  as  if  he  had  something  coming  that 
he  would  like  to  say. 

"  Now,  there  was  t'  other  Sunday  I  come  over 
here  to  t'  church,  and  there  was  t'  parson  a -preach- 
ing away,  an'  all  t'  folks  set  looking  at  him  an' 
taking  of  it  in,  forbye  two  or  three  on  'em  that 
I  see'd  asleep.  An'  says  he,  we  mun  all  receive 
o'  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  It's  all  wrote 
down,  says  he,  what  weVe  been  agate  on  down 
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here.  An'  thinks  I,  it'll  cut  nobbut  a  poorish 
figure,  I  doubt,  when  t'  angel  sets  down  in  t'  book 
above  that  Sandy  Kaye  had  made  so  many  brooms 
that  week,  an'  done  nowt  else." 

Dunstan  smiled,  and  Sandy  went  on. 

"  Well,  an'  then,  when  I  gets  home  an'  sits  me 
down  to  read,  there  was  that  piece  about  yon 
time  when  there  wanted  a  bit  o'  bad  flooring 
mending  in  t'  Lord's  house,  an'  it  said  as  Hhe  men 
did  the  work  faithful.'  An'  thinks  I,  if  the  Lord 
thought  it  worth  while  having  that  set  down,  so  as 
wherever  t'  Bible  goes  folks  may  hear  tell  on  it, 
as  like  as  not  He'll  have  t'  angel  put  down  in 
his  book  as  Sandy  Kaye  made  so  many  brooms  a 
week,  an'  made  'em  well,  too.  I  wouldn't  like 
it  to  be  owt  but  that,  you  know,  sir.  Here's  t' 
Missis  'ull  tell  you  it's  allays  a  karacter  for  a  broom 
to  say  as  Sandy  Kaye  made  it." 

"  It  is  that,  Sandy,"  said  Mrs.  Doyle.  "  There's 
a  deal  o'  folks  hereabouts  would  miss  your  brooms 
if  you  was  gone." 

"  I  doubt  they  would,"  said  Sandy,  shaking  his 
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head  with  a  mingled  expression  of  satisfaction  and 
perplexity.  "It's  a  thing  as  allays  troubles  me 
when  I  studies  it  over,  where  them  as  I've  served 
with  brooms  so  long  'uU  look  to  get  others  as 
good.  It's  t'  only  thing  as  Battles  me  to  stop  on  a 
bit  longer,  or  else  oftens  when  I  lies  waking  o' 
nights,  an'  thinking  o'  Esther  and  t'  bairns  that's 
all  been  took  afore  me,  I  could  almost  be  fit  to  ax 
the  Lord  to  let  me  fall  asleep  and  wake  up  wi' 
them." 

"  Ay,  it's  like  to  be  lonesome  for  you,  Sandy, 
now  Esther's  gone,"  said  Mrs.  Doyle,  with  a  touch 
of  compassion  in  her  voice.  "  I  don't  wonder  you 
miss  her,  so  many  years  as  you've  been  together." 

"Five-and-forty  year,"  said  the  old  man  absently; 
an'  ten  years  come  Christmas  it  'ull  be  sin'  I 
brought  her  to  Glinton  Churchyard.  But  them 
that  has  naught  but  death  between  'em  isn't  so  very 
far  apart.  It's  nobbut  waiting  a  bit,  an'  I  shall 
go  to  her,  though  she'll  never  come  back  to  me. 
She's  been  looking  out  for  me,  I  know,  sin'  ever 
she  went.     It  wouldn't  be  like  her  to  be  enjoying 
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herself  up  there,  an'  never  giving  a  thought  to  me. 
An'  the  Lord  lets  me  see  her  now  an'  again, 
though  it  isn't  with  waking  eyes ;  he  thinks, 
mebby,  I  should  forget  the  looks  of  her  if  I  didn't. 
Last  time  was  a  bit  afore  Easter ;  an'  says  she^ 
*  I'm  beginning  to  think  long  o'  you,  Sandy,'  says 
she.  '  You're  past  seventy,  by  a  good  bit,  I  thought 
you  would  'ha'  been  here  afore  now.'  Says  she^ 
'The  Lord's  keeping  you  a  long  time  at  them 
there  brooms.'  '  Niver  heed,  honey,'  says  I,  'it'll  be 
all  right.  He'll  make  it  up  to  us  when  the  time 
comes.'  An'  He  will,  too,  I  know ;  I've  no  fears 
on  Him." 

Dunstan  looked  into  the  old  man's  face  more 
curiously  than  he  had  done  before.  There  was  a 
simple  pathos  in  his  words  that  had  gone  home  to 
him,  and  touched  him  more  nearly  than  he  cared 
to  show.  And  there  was  nothing  strange  in  this,  for 
we  shall  often  find  a  depth  and  strength  of  nature 
among  the  humble  poor  that  in  uncouth  phrase  lets 
us  see  further  into  the  living  heart  of  things  than 
the  polished  utterance  of  the  finished  scholar. 
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To  be  sure,  Sandy's  acquaintance  with  literature 
was  but  small.  He  never  read  save  in  the  thumbed, 
leather-backed  bible  that  for  the  last  half  century 
or  more  had  been  his  daily  study.  But  the  man 
who  is  familiar  with  these  grand  old  Hebrew  books 
will  not  be  destitute  of  cultivation.  He  will  know 
pretty  nearly  all  that  man  knows  about  man. 
He  will  have  read  some  of  the  finest  poetry  in 
existence.  He  will  have  found  fit  language  in 
which  to  express  all  that  is  deepest,  all  that  is  high- 
est in  himself ;  and  he  will  have  come  near  to  the 
great  heart  of  things,  and  seen,  if  but  dimly 
shadowed  forth,  that  mystery  of  existence  which 
for  a  man  to  look  into,  is  to  feel  the  awfulness  and 
the  beauty  of  the  lowliest,  as  well  as  of  the  loftiest 
life. 

And  Sandy  had  so  imbibed  the  spirit  of  what 
he  read,  that  it  oozed  out  unconsciously  in  every- 
thing he  said  and  did,  tinging  even  his  ordinary 
speech  with  a  quaint  flavour  of  what  in  any  one 
else  would  have  savoured  of  Puritanic  cant,  but 
which  in  him  was  the  genuine  outcome  of  a  soul 
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whose  range  of  utterance  would  else  have  been  too 
limited  to  give  form  to  the  thoughts  that  stirred 
within  his  breast. 

Dunstan  felt  something  of  this,  though  he  made 
no  response.  What  Sandy  had  said  about  his 
wife  had  sent  his  thoughts  wandering  after  Wini- 
fred. And  near  to  him  as  she  once  had  been,  he  was 
feeling  now  as  if  her  betrayal  of  his  trust  had  set 
a  gulf  between  them  which  no  loving  memories 
might  ever  bridge. 

For  Dunstan's  love  for  Winifred,  sincere  and 
passionate  though  it  had  been,  and  keenly  as  he 
had  suffered  from  his  loss,  was  yet  not  of  that 
noblest  and  enduring  kind  which  once  given,  can 
never  be  withdrawn,  which  no  coldness  can  chill, 
no  treachery  destroy,  giving  still  of  its  unfailing 
store,  though  nothing  be  received  again.  For  a 
moment  he  felt  a  catching  sense  of  the  difference 
between  it  and  that  of  the  old  broom-maker  for  his 
wife,  a  love  which  for  ten  long  years  had  still  burnt 
on,  unextinguished  by  even  the  cold  blast  of  Death. 
And  then    again  Rachel  came  between  him  and 
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his  thoughts,  and  for  awhile  he  saw  only  her  quiet, 
faithful  face. 

All  this  time  a  little  stream  of  talkw^as  trickling 
on  between  Mrs.  Doyle  and  Sandy. 

"  We've  winter  coming  on  fast,  Sandy,"  she  was 
saying,  when  Dunstan  roused  himself  up  again  at 
last  to  listen.  "It'll  be  hard  times,  I  doubt,  with 
a  many,  an'  the  war  making  things  so  dear." 

"  I  doubt  it  will,"  said  Sandy.  "  They've  riz  t' 
price  o'  flour  again,  an'  they  say  it'll  be  up  as  mucli 
more  next  week." 

"  An'  meat's  dear,  too,  an'  potaties,"  added  Mrs. 
Doyle. 

'^They  are  that,"  echoed  Sandy,  with  a  sigh  ; 
"  though  it  doesn't  much  matter  to  me,  the  price  o' 
meat,  for  it's  a  thing  T  never  gets.  You  see,  I 
can't  do  as  much  now  as  I  used.  My  hands  gets 
stiff,  an'  my  eyes  is  dim,  an'  where  I'd  three  brooms 
to  sell  once,  I  haven't  over  one  now.  An'  there's 
a  deal  o'  folks  beats  me  down  with  the  price. 
There's  a  man  lives  a  piece  further  on  the  moor, 
sells  'em  cheaper  than  what  I  can.     An'  so  could  I 
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sell  'em  for  less,  if  I  was  to  put  as  little  work  an' 
as  little  stuff  in  'em  as  what  he  does.  But  I 
couldn't  a-bear  to  turn  a  poor  broom  out  o'  my 
hands,  it  'ud  go  again'  me,  it  would,  to  say  naught 
o'  cheating  folks  with  it." 

Dunstan  caught  up  the  old  man's  words, 

"  But  it  comes  hard  on  you,  Sandy,"  he  said, 
"  to  see  people  taking  the  bread  out  of  your  mouth 
in  this  way,  doesn't  itf 

"  Ay,  he'll  have  a  deal  to  answer,  will  yon  man," 
said  Mrs.  Doyle,  warmly.  "  It's  only,  as  you  may 
say,  like  selling  a  lie  instead  of  telling  one,  isn't  it, 
Sandy?" 

*^  Well,  mebby  it  is,"  said  Sandy ;  "  but  how- 
ever, I've  naught  to  do  with  that.  I  haven't 
a-many  more  brooms  to  make  now,  an'  I'd  like  to 
keep  on  making  of  'em  well  while  I've  done, 
whether  other  folks  does  or  not.  When  it  comes 
to  t'  last,  the  Lord  won't  say  to  me,  '  Hoo  comes  it 
there's  so  much  cockles  in  your  neighbour's  field, 
Sandy  ?'  It'll  be,  '  Hoo  much  wheat  have  you 
growed  in  your  own  V     An'  if  I've  got  a  sheaf  to 
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bring  him,  if  it's  nobbut  a  little  'un,  he'll  say, 
*  Come  along,  Sandy,  that's  better  than  nowt. 
You'd  nobbut  a  little  patch  to  grow  it  on,  an'  you 
wasn't  expected  to  bring  in  a  cartload.  Sit  you 
down  here,  while  I  see  what  this  here  man's  gotten 
to  bring.' " 

*'  Well,  I  suppose  that  is  about  the  right  w^ay  of 
looking  at  it,"  said  Dunstan.  And  his  conscience 
pricked  him,  as  he  thought  how^  much  more  ready 
he  had  been  all  through  life  to  look  at  the  faults  of 
others  than  to  amend  his  own.  For  the  young 
man's  heart  had  been  softened  lately  by  trouble 
and  pain  and  sickness,  the  pride  and  self-confi- 
dence had  been  weeded  out,  and  the  soil  made 
ready  for  gentler  influences  to  root  themselves. 
And  he  thought  now  within  himself  that  it  should  be 
a  different  life  from  this  time  forth  that  he  w^ould 
lead — one  more  lowly  and  more  loving  towards 
men,  more  true  to  himself  and  more  reverent  to- 
wards God. 

At  last  Sandy  got  up  to  go.  He  was  anxious 
about  Jess,  who  stood  outside  in  the  cart,  thinking, 
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possibly,  of  the  thistles  on  the  common,  and  the 
turf-built  hut  that  served  her  for  a  stable. 

Rachel  and  Gideon  came  in  just  as  Sandy  was 
going  out.  Gideon  had  met  with  Rachel  half-way 
down  the  lane.  They  both  looked  grave.  The 
child  was  dead. 

But  Dunstan  saw  nothing  more  that  night  of 
Rachel.  She  took  a  candle  and  went  away  up- 
stairs, w^here  she  stayed  all  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
But  she  told  no  one  w^hy  she  went.  It  was  to  pray 
for  the  mother  whom  she  had  left  weeping  beside 
the  little  corpse. 
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CHAPTER  Vr. 


TO  BE  OR  NOT  TO  BE. 


A  FORTNIGHT  slipped  quietly  away.  Each 
-^  day  Dunstan  gathered  back  his  strength. 
He  had  even  been  out  once  or  twice  when  it  was 
fine,  creeping  in  the  sunshine  up  and  down  the 
garden-walk,  rather  feebly  at  first,  and  glad,  some- 
times, for  very  weakness,  to  lean  on  Rachel's  shoul- 
der for  support  as  she  walked  slowly  by  his  side. 
A  support  which  Rachel  never  shrank  from  giving, 
for  day  by  day  a  strange  sweetness  infused  itself 
into  each  service  that  she  rendered  to  him.  Not 
the  former  springless,  patient  charity,  that  strove 
to  fill  a  vacant  life  by  acts  of  self-denying  help- 
fulness, but  a  nameless  feeling  of  content,  that 
wound  itself  now  through  all  her  being,  making 
her  sometimes  half  regret  that  there  should  be  no 
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longer  room  for  sacrifice  in  anything  that  he  had 
to  ask  for  at  her  hands. 

But  Dunstan  had  never  yet  been  able  to  break 
through  the  fence  of  mild  reserve  with  which  she 
had  engirt  herself.  Though  outwardly  there  was  no 
change  to  be  seen  upon  her.  She  never  seemed  to 
avoid  him,  though  he  saw  less  of  her  than  formerly ; 
and  when  with  him  she  was  just  the  same  as  she 
had  always  been,  only  that  sometimes  as  she 
moved  about  the  room,  or  sat  in  silence  at  her 
work,  her  down -dropped  lids  or  rising  colour 
would  make  him  fancy  that  she  felt  his  eyes  upon 
her. 

Mrs.  Doyle,  too,  was  recovering  fast — so  fast, 
indeed,  that  she  soon  outstripped  Dunstan  in  the 
race  for  health.  For  by  the  time  that  he  was  able 
to  take  his  little  garden  strolls  without  the  aid  of 
Kachel's  shoulder,  she  was  going  quite  briskly 
about  the  house,  looking  after  her  dairy  matters, 
bottling  her  gooseberry  wine,  laying  in  her  winter 
stores,  and  even  buckling-to  once  more  to  the  great 
cuhnary  fight  on  baking  mornings. 
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The  secret  of  this  speedy  convalescence  lay, 
perhaps,  in  a  letter  that  had  come  from  David, 
giving  her  the  account  of  his  voyage  and  the 
arrival  of  the  troops  at  their  destination,  and  beg- 
ging her  to  make  herself  quite  easy  about  him,  for 
everything  was  so  much  better  than  he  had  ex- 
pected. The  men  had  to  live  hard,  and  work  hard 
too,  he  said,  now^  that  they  had  got  on  shore,  but 
that  was  what  he  had  reckoned  on ;  and  in  a 
month  or  two  he  hoped  they  would  have  beaten 
the  Russians,  and  be  ready  to  return,  covered  with 
glory,  to  their  native  land.  He  sent  his  love  to 
Rachel  and  bid  his  mother  tell  her  that  he  had 
not  forgotten  her,  and  never  should ;  and  then 
followed  messages  and  inquiries,  and  kisses  for 
Susy,  and  a  good  deal  more  which  made  Mrs. 
Doyle  feel  that  to  get  such  a  letter  as  that  from 
her  son  had  been  almost  worth  the  pain  of  parting 
with  him  for  awhile. 

"  You  see,"  said  Gideon,  remarking  one  day  to 
Dunstan  on  this  speedy  improvement  in  his  wife, 
"  you  see,  it  was  all  along  of  her  sperrits  that  she 
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got  laid  up.  They  go  a  deal  by  their  sperrits, 
does  women,  an'  she'd  took  on  so  about  David 
while  she  was  fretting  after  him  day  an'  night. 
As  soon  as  ever  I  set  eyes  on  this  letter,  1  telled  in 
a  minute  it  'ud  do  her  a  sight  more  good  than  all 
the  stuff  the  doctor  could  give  her.  An'  you  see 
how  she's  picked  up  ever  *since,  an'  looks  as  spry 
now  very  near  as  ever  she  did,  nobbut  she  holds 
her  hold  while  t'  next  letter  comes." 

But  Rachel  somewhat  damped  this  general  re- 
joicing. She  must  go  home  now  in  a  day  or  two, 
at  farthest,  she  said.  In  vain  Mrs.  Doyle  tried  to 
persuade  her  to  remain  at  least  another  week. 
Her  words  were  only  thrown  away. 

"  I  can't  be  easy,"  she  said,  "  to  let  you  go  so 
soon.  So  as  you've  been  slaving  after  us  all  the 
time  you've  been  here,  an'  now  when  things  has 
come  round  a  bit,  an'  you  could  do  as  you  liked, 
an'  be  comfortable,  to  go  an'  leave  us.  I'd  never 
no  thoughts  of  your  going  before  Christmas,  an' 
I'd  laid  out  to  have  things  pleasant,  so  as  it  should 
be  a  bit  of  a  change  for  you.     I'm  sure,  if  ever 
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anybody  was,  we're  beholden,  all  of  us,  to  you. 
An'  there  isn't  a  thing  you  could  mention  but 
what  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  do  it  for  you,  if 
you  could  make  it  agreeable  to  yourself  to  stay." 

But  Kachel  was  not  to  be  moved.  She  had 
reasons  of  her  own  for  leaving  thus  abruptly, 
though  perhaps  she  had  hardly  owned  them,  even 
to  herself. 

"  I  would  stay,  Mrs.  Doyle,  I  would  indeed,  if 
I  saw  my  way  clear  to  do  so.  But  now  that  you 
are  well  again,  and  Mr.  Dayne  too,  almost,  I  feel 
that  I  ought  to  be  at  home." 

"Mr.  Dayne!"  said  Mrs.  Doyle,  ^'why,  that's 
just  the  very  thing  makes  me  want  you  to  stay  a 
bit  longer  with  us,  if  it  was  only  another  week. 
You  see  you're  better  company  for  him  than  the 
likes  of  us,  that  can  talk  of  nothing  to  him  but  what 
belongs  to  the  farm.  I'm  sure  he'd  miss  you  as 
much  as  any  of  us  now  that  he's  coming  round, 
an'  wants  some  one  to  'liven  him  up  a  bit.  I 
allays  says  it's  heavier  a  deal  on  men  than  what  it 
is  on  women  when  they  get  laid  by.     They  can't 
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take  up  a  bit  of  sewing  or  a  stocking  or  that,  an' 
put  the  time  on.  They've  just  got  to  sit  an'  twirl 
their  thumbs,  an'  it  isn't  a  deal  of  pleasure  there 
is  to  be  got  out  of  that." 

But  Mrs.  Doyle  little  knew  what  lay  behind  the 
arras.  The  thought  of  Mr.  Dayne  was  the  very 
thing  that  had  decided  Rachel  to  leave  the  farm 
and  return  to  her  own  solitary  fireside.  For  she 
felt  that  while  she  remained  where  she  was,  she 
was  getting  entangled  every  day  further  and  further 
in  the  meshes  which  his  presence  wound  about  her. 
And  hers  was  not  a  nature  that  could  be  possessed 
by  any  strong  emotion  without  becoming  speedily 
aware  of  it.  There  was  too  much  self-questioning 
in  her,  and  top  much  steadiness  of  purpose,  for 
that  to  be  the  case ;  and  she  knew  now  by  the 
thoughts  ever  trembling  towards  him,  by  the  sweet 
trouble  that  had  begun  to  ripple  the  quiet  current 
of  her  life,  by  the  oppression  that  weighed  upon 
her  when  he  seemed  dull  or  pained,  or  silent  to 
her,  by  the  thrill  that  quickened  every  pulse  when, 
glancing  up  from  her  work  or  the  book  that  she 
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was  reading  to  him,  she  met  his  eye  resting  on  her 
face;  by  all  these  things  she  knew,  that  if  she 
would  return  to  that  old  quietness  from  which  his 
sudden  passionate  appeal  had  roused  her,  she  must 
stay  no  longer  where  she  was. 

Dunstan  was  taken  by  surprise  when  he  heard 
that  she  was  lea^dng.  It  was  not  till  the  morning 
of  her  departure  that  she  told  him  when  she 
brought  in  some  papers  that  had  just  been  sent 
him  from  the  office ;  for  though  Dunstan  had  not 
been  there  yet  himself,  he  was  beginning  now  to 
look  a  little  into  matters,  and  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  what  had  been  going  on  during  his 
absence. 

He  looked  blankly  at  her. 

"  You  are  coming  back  again,"  he  said,  "  you 
are  not  really  leaving  us?" 

"  I  shall  come  sometimes  to  see  you  all,"  she 
answered,  '*  but  not  to  stay." 

"  To  see  us,"  said  Dunstan  reproachfully,  "  when 
we  want  you  always !  This  is  not  keeping  your 
promise,  Rachel.  You  said  you  were  going  to  stay." 
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'^Only  as  long  as  I  was  needed,"  answered 
Rachel  quietly;  "I  think  now  it  is  m}^  duty -to  go 
back  home." 

"Your  duty!"  echoed  Dunstan,  but  she  had 
slipped  away.  He  could  only  turn,  with  thoughts 
all  tossed  and  restless,  to  his  papers,  wondering 
what  had  happened  to  hurry  her  thus  away,  and 
resolved  at  all  events  to  wring  from  her,  if  possible 
before  she  left,  the  promise  that  he  had  fallen 
short  of  when  he  had  opened  out  upon  her  a  fort- 
night since  with  such  an  artillery  of  entreaty. 

Dunstan  had  felt  rather  foolish  once  or  twice 
about  that  affair.  A  good  deal  of  what  he  said 
had  slipped  his  memory,  as  things  often  do  that 
are  spoken  when  men  are  fevered  by  excitement, 
and  too  weak  physically  to  put  the  curb  upon 
themselves.  But  enough  remained  to  make  him 
conscious  that  he  had  been  rather  extravagant,  to 
say  the  least,  in  the  mode  of  his  proposals. 

He  was  cooler  now  that  he  had  had  time,  as 
Rachel  had  said,  to  think  about  it,  yet  he  saw  no 
reason  to  withdraw  his  offer.  It  was  her  comforting 
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presence  that  he  needed  still,  her  tender  helpful 
womanhood,  to  be  a  shelter  for  him  when  weary 
and  oppressed  with  cares.  She  might  be  beneath 
him  in  position ;  but  he  was  his  own  master,  and 
could  choose  his  wife  from  where  he  pleased. 
She  might  even  bear  a  doubtful  name — his  own 
would  serve  them  both.  Besides,  he  had  set  his 
mind  on  having  her,  and  he  could  not  brook  being 
thwarted. 

"  Kachel,"  he  said,  when  an  hour  or  two  later 
he  found  her  in  the  garden,  covering  up  !Mrs. 
Doyle's  f uschias  against  the  winter,  "  Rachel,  if 
you  would  go  with  me,  I  think  I  could  walk  this 
morning  as  far  as  the  river  side." 

She  looked  up  and  hesitated. 

*'  Are  you  sure  it  would  not  be  too  far  ?"  she 
asked. 

"  Not  if  I  had  you  with  me.  I  feel  quite  strong 
acrain  to-dav,  and  I  want  to  see  how  the  world 
looks  outside  these  garden  gates.  Go  with  me, 
Rachel.  It  will  be  a  long  time,  perhaps,  before  I 
shall  ask  vou  anvthincr  aE^ain.*' 
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Eachel  looked  at  him,  and  yielded  to  the  persua- 
sion in  his  eyes. 

"  It  is  the  last  time,"  she  thought — "  afterwards 
I  shall  be  safe  at  home." 

They  went  out  together,  not  through  the 
village,  but  down  the  lane  and  by  a  path  that 
led  across  some  fields  to  the  plantation  by  the 
river.  It  was  a  sunny,  gentle  day,  one  of 
those  which  do  come  sometimes  even  in  the 
dull  November  time,  as  if  the  departing  autumn 
in  some  regretful  impulse  had  turned  to  press 
one  last  warm  kiss  on  the  cold  front  of  winter. 
A  mellow  haze  rested  on  the  meadows,  and  hid 
the  outlines  of  the  distant  hills.  The  air  was  still, 
so  still,  that  they  could  saunter  on  as  slowly  as 
they  pleased  beneath  the  leafless  trees  in  the 
Thixby  lane.  And  from  the  hedgerows  dangled 
long  branches  of  briony  and  bramble,  with  here 
and  there  a  moist  red  leaf  glowing  like  a  flower 
among  the  brown  twigs  and  the  filmy  threads  of 
gossamer  that  were  still  spangled  with  the  dew- 
drops  which  the  thin  sunlight  had  not  yet  drunk  up. 
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They  went  along  very  silently.  It  was  seldom 
at  any  time  that  Rachel  was  the  first  to  speak,  and 
Dunstan,  with  that  settled  purpose  in  his  mind, 
did  not  care  to  preface  what  he  had  to  say  by  any 
casual  remarks.  They  had  crossed  the  meadows 
and  gone  down  the  steep  path  that  brought  them 
into  the  plantation,  before  he  broke  the  silence; 
and  then,  as  his  custom  was,  he  plunged  headlong 
into  the  subject  that  he  had  in  hand. 

"  Rachel, "  he  began  abruptly,  "  have  you 
thought  about  what  I  said  to  you  ?" 

He  did  not  explain  himself  further.  There  was 
no  need  to  do  so.  Rachel  knew  intuitively  what 
he  meant.  She  drew  a  quick  breath,  and  w^ent  on 
a  pace  or  two  before  she  answered  him. 

"  I  have,"  she  said  ;  and  there  was  nothing  but 
quietness  in  her  voice  as  she  spoke  the  words.  She 
too  had  resolved  already  within  herself  what  it 
was  that  she  must  say. 

But  as  Dunstan  went  on  a  second  time  to  plead 
his  cause,  repeating  in  sobered  language  all  that 
he  had  said  so  vehemently  before,  telling  her  how, 
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now  that  he  was  entering  afresh  on  life,  he  longed 
to  make  a  more  complete  and  fairer  thing  of  it 
than  he  had  ever  done  before ;  and  how,  with  her 
beside  him,  he  trusted  that  the  rough  places  in  his 
character  would  be  smoothed  away,  and  all  be 
ranged  in  harmony  and  order — as  she  heard  all 
this,  Kachel's  heart  began  once  more  to  strive 
against  her.  A  strange  conflict  was  going  on  within 
her ;  for  in  truth,  it  was  love  that  bade  her  yield, 
and  love  that  bade  her  still  hold  out. 

She  went  on  beside  him,  her  eyes  cast  down  to 
the  ground,  where  dropping  through  the  lacing 
boughs,  the  sunlight  lay  sprinkled  over  the  carpet 
of  fallen  leaves  on  which  they  trod,  and  smiling  on 
the  little  tufts  of  moss  and  primula  that  still  peeped 
out  with  living  face  from  beneath  their  sombre 
shroud.  She  listened  as  if  torn  out  of  herself  and 
hearing  all  as  in  a  dream.  And  still  between  the 
pauses  of  his  voice  she  heard  the  hoarse  call  of  the 
rooks  from  the  elm  trees  away  up  the  Rookland 
slopes,  and  the  ocean-like  lament  of  the  wind  sound- 
ing dimly  through  the  fir  trees,  and  the  ceaseless 
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plaint  of  the  river,  as  swollen  by  the  autumn  rains 
it  swept  on  complainingly  between  its  banks,  and 
fretted  round  the  lichened  boulders  that  stayed  its 
course. 

Could  this  be  real  that  he  was  telling  her,  or 
did  he  but  delude  himself  and  her  in  fancying  that 
she  could  give  such  value  to  his  life  ?  She  who 
saw  so  little  in  herself  that  was  fair  or  worthy  to 
be  loved.  For  even  as  he  spoke,  his  words  seemed 
to  open  a  rift  before  her,  through  which,  with  self- 
distrustful  eyes,  she  saw  into  her  very  soul.  And  of 
all  that  he  was  asking  from  her  what  was  there  that 
she  could  give  him  ?  Nothing,  unless  it  were  her 
love.  And  with  a  shiver  both  of  joy  and  pain, 
Rachel  felt  that  spite  of  herself,  already  he  had  that. 

Yet  feebly  she  assayed  again  to  turn  him  from 
his  will.  She  dare  not,  no,  she  dare  not,  with  her 
own  hands  unlock  this  door,  which  should  open 
for  her  into  such  a  new,  beautiful,  bewildering 
life. 

They  had  reached  the  little  foot-bridge  now  that 
crossed  the  stream  and  led  up  the  bank  and  over 
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the  stile  into  the  Bedesby  road.  They  rested  here  ; 
it  was  the  limit  of  their  walk.  Dunstan  leaned 
his  arms  upon  the  railing  and  stood  resting  thus, 
looking  down  into  the  waters  as  they  crooned 
along  bearing  with  them  the  dead  autumn  leaves, 
olive  and  brown  and  faded  gold,  that  had  flut- 
tered from  the  overhanging  trees  and  were  float- 
ing downward  with  the  current.  Just  so,  as  he 
stood  with  Rachel  by  his  side,  waiting  for  her  to 
speak,  his  thoughts  dropped  idly  into  the  past,  and 
drifted  backward  to  the  memory  of  Winny,  as  she 
had  stood  that  summer  evening  beneath  the  limes, 
her  bright  face  upraised,  and  her  sunny  hair  fall- 
ing backward  on  her  shoulders.  For  an  instant 
that  fresh  young  face  seemed  to  smile  up  at  him 
from  amid  the  dark  transparent  waters.  Then, 
with  an  impatient  gesture,  as  though  he  would  bid 
the  mocking  vision  from  him,  he  turned  aside  and 
looked  into  Rachel's  eyes  with  a  long  questioning 
gaze,  that  seemed  whether  she  would  or  no,  to  draw 
an  answer  from  her. 

It  came  at  last,  slowly,  brokenly;  forcing  its 
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way  through  the  crust  of  troubled  thoughts  that 
were  working  within, 

"  I  dare  not,"  she  said.  "  It  would  be  so  ter- 
rible to  me  to  know  that  I  had  given  my  love  to 
one  not  worthy  of  it ;  and  I  could  not  cause  yoa  to 
suffer  thus  yourself.  And  there  is  so  little  in  me 
for  you  to  care  for.  You  would  find  it  out  in 
time.  You  would  weary  of  me,  and  then  I  should 
be  only  a  fetter  round  you." 

Dunstan  was  baffled.  It  would  have  been 
easier  to  give  her  faith  in  him  than  in  herself ;  and 
yet  the  very  earnestness  of  her  refusal  conveyed  a 
sort  of  tacit  pledge  that  by-and-by  he  should  suc- 
ceed. 

"  You  will  know  me  better  some  time,  Rachel," 
he  said,  "  and  yourself  too." 

And  then  for  awhile  longer  they  stood  side  by 
side,  neither  of  them  speaking,  only  with  absent  eyes 
watching  the  stream  gliding  on  beneath  them,  and 
the  dead  leaves  drifting  down  it,  and  the  wan  sun- 
light flickering  in  and  out  among  the  reeds  and 
sedges  by  its  brink. 
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"  Let  us  go,"  said  Dunstan  at  last.  And  they 
turned  away  and  retraced  the  path  by  which  they 
had  come.  It  was  a  more  silent  walk  than  the 
other  one  had  been.  Once  or  twice  as  they  went 
along,  they  touched  as  with  an  effort  on  things 
that  neither  of  them  were  caring  anything  about ; 
but  Dunstan  spoke  no  more  of  the  one  thing  that 
was  present  in  his  thoughts  until  the  buff-washed 
timbered  front  of  the  farm-house  looked  out  again 
upon  them  through  the  trees  at  the  end  of  the 
lane.  And  then,  as  he  held  open  the  garden  gate 
and  stood  by  to  let  her  pass,  he  said, 

"  You  will  think  of  this  again,  Rachel." 

He  was  wearied,  and  the  words  dropped  heavily 
from  his  lips.  They  sounded  reproachfully  in 
Rachel's  ears,  for  he  was  in  truth  grieved  that 
whether  she  distrusted  herself  or  not,  she  had  not 
faith  enough  in  him  to  believe  that  his  one  wish 
now  was  to  take  her  just  as  she  was,  and  keep  her 
always  by  his  side. 

Her  heart  smote  her.  What  if  she  were  really 
doing  wrong  in  thus  withstanding  him  ? 
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"I  will,"  she  said,  "I  will.  If  I  only  knew 
what  I  ought  to  do." 

But  her  words  faltered  on  her  tongue.  Her 
secret  was  her  own  no  longer.  It  was  telling  it- 
self in  the  trembling  lip  and  anxious  eye.  She 
turned  away  hastily,  for  she  felt  that  to  stay  would 
be  to  yield,  and  hurried  up  the  walk  and  into  the 
house,  there  to  shut  herself  in  her  room,  and,  fall- 
ing on  her  knees,  humbly  and  pitifully  to  plead 
for  some  light  to  fall  upon  her  path.  That  if  it 
might  be  so,  leave  might  be  given  her  to  put  these 
bound  hands  in  his,  that  so  through  life  till  death 
she  might  walk  with  him,  always  near  to  give  him 
the  comfort  of  her  love,  to  strengthen  him  in  weak- 
ness, to  be  with  him  in  hardship  and  in  toil — And 
in  joy? 

But  Eachel's  thoughts  never  lifted  themselves  to 
that.  Enough  for  her  if  she  might  bow  beneath 
his  burdens. 
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THE    EMERALD    RING. 

A  ND  then  downstairs,  where  already  the  sun- 
-^  light  was  coming  in  long  slant  lines  into  Mrs. 
Doyle's  kitchen,  shining  redly  on  the  opposite  w^all, 
and  making  the  painted  face  of  the  big  clock  glow 
as  if  it  had  been  on  fire.  There  was  a  warm  fra- 
grant smell  here  as  if  baking  were  going  on. 
Martha  was  taking  a  tinf  ul  of  hot  tea-cakes  out  of 
the  oven,  and  on  the  dresser  stood  the  best 
japanned  tea-tray,  with  the  china  tea-things  that 
were  only  used  on  special  occasions,  and  the  crystal 
sugar  basin  that  had  been  a  wedding  gift  when 
Mrs.  Doyle  was  married,  and  one  of  the  fine  da- 
mask table-cloths  folded  up  beside  them. 

There  was  a  fire  in  the  best  parlour  too,  in- 
dicating that  Mrs.  Doyle  was  going  to  have  com- 
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pany,  and  just  as  Rachel  came  into  the  kitchen, 
she  appeared  in  the  full  glory  of  her  best  black  silk 
and  Sunday  cap,  bearing  with  her  two  great  dishes 
of  tarts  and  cheesecakes  from  the  dairy. 

For  this  being  Rachel's  last  day  at  the  farm,  it 
had  behoved  Mrs.  Doyle  to  signalise  the  event  in 
the  orthodox  north-country  fashion,  by  this  little 
extra  effort  in  the  culinary  line.  At  half-past 
four  the  company  began  to  arrive.  Mrs.  Toft, 
who  it  will  be  remembered,  had  entertained  Geordie 
Kennedy  with  such  disastrous  consequences  on  the 

occasion  of  his  going  into  knickerbockers;    and 

* 

Miss  Bligh,  a  brisk  comely  old  lady,  who  lived  on 
a  little  farm  of  her  own,  and  managed  it  as  well  as 
any  farmer  in  the  district ;  and  !Mrs.  Dale,  the 
curate's  wife,  who  formed  a  sort  of  link  between 
the  commonalty  and  the  quality  of  Glinton,  a 
gentle  pretty  little  woman,  dressed  in  deep  mourn- 
ing for  an  only  child  who  had  died  six  months  ago, 
just  as  they  had  come  into  the  parish. 

Then  Gideon  came  in,  fresh  shaved,  and  in  his 
Sunday  best ;  and  Susy,  very  shiny  about  the  face, 
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and  looking  shy  and  conscious  in  her  new  merino 
frock.  And  Eachel  had .  to  sit  down  amon^  them 
all,  and  take  her  place  at  the  tea-table,  and  talk  as 
well  as  she  might,  though  all  the  time  there  was 
set  about  her  that  circle  of  secret  solitary  conscious- 
ness into  which  none  of  them  might  enter.  Not 
even  sweet  little  Mrs.  Dale,  who  feeling  drawn  to 
Eachel  by  something  in  her  face,  had  fallen  aside 
with  her  after  tea  into  a  quiet  corner,  and  by-and- 
by  was  telling  her  all  the  story  of  her  baby's  life 
and  death,  and  how  sad  and  desolate  she  had  been 
with  none  but  strangers  near,  when  first  it  was 
taken  from  her. 

Yet  somehow  the  hours  wore  themselves  away. 
Mrs.  Doyle's  company  rustled  upstairs,  put  on 
their  bonnets,  and  went  away.  Gideon  went  out 
to  put  the  horse  into  the  gig,  for  he  was  to  drive 
Rachel  home ;  and  then  the  farewells  had  to  be 
taken. 

That  was  all  that  remained  to  be  done.  Kachel 
had  made  every  other  preparation  beforehand. 
There  was  nothing  now  but  to  go  away,  back  to 

VOL.  III.  H 
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that  solitary  cottage  which  it  seemed  almost  a 
mockery  to  call  a  home. 

Mrs.  Doyle  could  not  help  expressing  her  regret. 
It  was  not  too  late,  even  then,  she  urged,  for  Kachel 
to  change  her  mind.  Gideon  would  willingly  go 
down  by  himself  and  tell  the  servant  that  she  must 
not  expect  her  mistress  back  at  present.  But  Kachel 
only  shook  her  head  and  unclasped  Susy's  arms, 
which  the  child  has  fastened  tightly  round  her  neck. 
At  last  all  was  ready,  the  gig  stood  at  the  door ; 
Gideon  was  there  tying  the  lash  on  his  whip.  The 
parting  moment  had  come. 

"  You'll  look  in  and  say  good-bye  to  Mr.  Dayne," 
said  Mrs.  Doyle,  as  she  came  down  stairs  with 
Kachel's  shawl  upon  her  arm.  "  He's  like  to  have 
a  word  with  you  afore  you  go." 

"  Yes,  I  must  do  that,"  she  said,  and  she  crossed 
the  passage,  and  tapped  lightly  at  his  door.  A 
great  quietness  had  come  over  her.  She  felt  not 
even  a  flutter  at  her  heart  as  she  opened  it  and 
went  in.  Dunstan  was  sitting  before  the  fire, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  with  his  hands  clasped 
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behind  his  head.  He  had  heard  the  sounds  about 
the  house,  and  looked  round  when  she  entered, 
knowing  beforehand  who  it  was. 

"  I  was  waiting  for  you,"  he  said.  "  Then  you 
are  really  going,  Rachel  f 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  am  ready  now." 

"  And  you  have  nothing  to  say  to  me  f  he 
asked. 

"  Only  to  -say  Good-bye.  Mr.  Doyle  is  going 
with  me.  I  must  not  keep  him  waiting,"  and  she 
put  out  her  hand  to  bid  him  farewell.  But  he  did 
not  take  it, 

"  Wait  one  moment,"  he  said;  and  drawing  from 
his  pocket  a  bunch  of  keys,  he  selected  one  of  the 
smallest,  and  went  to  a  desk  that  stood  upon  a 
side-table.  He  unlocked  it,  and  took  out  a  ring, 
set  with  a  single  emerald  of  great  size  and  bril- 
liancy that  flashed  and  sparkled  in  the  lamplight 
as  he  brought  it  towards  her. 

"  This  was  my  mother's  ring,"  he  said  ;  "  I  re- 
member her  wearing  it  when  I  was  a  child.  My 
father  gave  it  to  her  before  she  was  his  wife." 

H  2 
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And  as  he  spoke,  he  took  Eachel's  hand  in  his, 
and  slipped  the  ring  upon  her  finger. 

It  was  a  finely-moulded  hand.  Not  a  small  one 
— Rachel's  had  been  no  idle  life — but  exquisite  in 
form  and  texture,  with  the  slender  fingers  and  oval 
nails  that  hint  at  gentle  blood,  or  at  what  is  still 
more  precious,  that  gentle  nature  which  this  im- 
plies, though  it  does  not  always  give.  A  white 
fair  hand  that  sorted  well  with  the  gleaming  gem 
on  wdiich  she  was  gazing  as  if  spell-bound,  making 
no  effort  to  remove  it,  though  she  knew  full  well 
all  the  significance  of  the  action.  Something  almost 
of  a  flush  mounted  to  her  quiet  brow,  as  passively 
she  suffered  him  in  what  he  did.  The  decision  to 
which  she  could  not  come  herself,  he  had  arrived 
at  for  her. 

For  a  moment  Dunstan  watched  her  inquiringly, 
as  she  stood  with  down-dropped  eyes  before  him. 

"It  may  stay?"  he  asked.  And  whether  she 
intended  or  not  to  say  it,  she  answered, 

"Yes." 

Then  she  went  out ;  and  Dunstan,  when  all  was 
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still  again,  sat  clown  once  more  before  the  fire, 
put  his  head  in  his  hands,  and  thought  it  all  over. 
The  thing  was  settled  now,  and  it  was  a  relief  to 
have  it  so.  The  -world,  no  doubt,  w^ould  say  that 
he  had  acted  foolishly.  Let  it.  This  was  a  matter 
in  which  the  world  had  nothing  to  do  with  him,  or 
he  with  it.  He  was  sick  of  its  din  and  worry. 
He  wanted  a  home,  and  some  woman  to  make  one 
for  him — a  quiet  nook  for  rest  and  shelter;  and 
in  choosing  Rachel,  he  had  secured  these.  He 
had  done  right ;  he  had  done  quite  right.  And 
then  a  thought  glanced  arrow-like  across  his  mind, 
and  he  wondered  what  Winifred  w^ould  say  if 
she  knew  that  evening's  work.  Would  it  sting 
her  to  know  that  he  had  cast  her  out  of  his  heart 
as  she  had  carelessly  dismissed  him  from  her  own? 
And  her  bright  face  rose  before  him  wdth  the 
mocking  smile  upon  it  that  was  his  last  remem- 
brance of  her.  It  had  been  a  summer's  sport  for 
her,  just  that  and  nothing  more.  Pleasant  for 
them  both  while  it  had  lasted,  but  a  sharp  reality 
for  him  when   he  had  been  undeceived   at  last. 
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Even  now  he  could  not  keep  his  thoughts  from 
plunging  for  a  moment  helplessly  about  this  vexing 
theme.  Then  they  fell  back,  and  Kachel's  eyes 
were  resting  on  his  face — those  quiet  faithful  eyes, 
so  full  of  helpfulness  and  truth.  Yes,  he  had 
done  right;  he  had  done  quite  right! 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


GOSSIP. 


T)Y  Christmas-time,  Dunstan  had  taken  his  place 
^-^  again  in  the  office,  and  had  got  once  more 
fairly  into  harness.  He  had  been  absent  a  long 
time,  nearly  two  months  altogether.  It  seemed  to 
him  like  as  many  years.  And  if  time  is  to  be 
reckoned,  not  by  the  slow  march  of  days,  but  by 
the  progress  of  the  soul,  then  perhaps  Dunstan 
was  right  in  feeling  that  it  was  a  wide  space  indeed 
that  parted  him  from  that  stormy  period  that  had 
gone  before  his  illness. 

For  as  every  one  might  see,  Dunstan  Dayne  was 
a  different  man  now  from  what  he  had  been.  People 
remarked  the  change,  and  said  how  much  he  had 
been  sobered  down. 

"And  carries  himself  so  differently  too.     He 
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used  to  have  quite  a  distinguished  air,"  said  ^Irs. 
McWerther  to  her  friend  Miss  Barbe,  when  she 
chanced  to  meet  that  lady  one  day  in  the  Httle 
milliner's  shop  at  Glinton.  "And  hardly  seems 
to  know  people  if  he  meets  them.  I  am  sure  the 
other  day  I  saw  him  pass  Mrs.  Kennedy  in  the 
street,  and  he  scarcely  noticed  her.  I  am  certain 
he  did  not  bow ;  and  so  friendly  as  they  were 
before.  But  he  always  was  very  variable;  I  have 
observed  that  frequently  myself.  One  day  he 
would  seem  quite  pleased  to  meet  you,  and  the 
next  you  might  suppose  that  it  was  taking  quite  a 
liberty  to  stop  and  speak  to  him." 

"  And  so  indifferent  about  making  himself 
agreeable  too,"  chimed  in  Miss  Barbe.  "  I  am  sure, 
when  I  heard  that  he  was  getting  so  nicely  well 
by  Christmas,  I  felt  that  it  was  quite  providential. 
Just  in  time,  you  know,  for  him  to  have  been  an 
acquisition,  now  that  people  are  beginning  to  have 
their  friends.  But  to  my  own  knowledge,  he  has 
had  three  invitations  this  week,  and  refused  them 
all.     Really  so  poor  as  Glinton  is  in  gentlemen,  he 
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ought  to  consider  that  there  is  a  responsibiUty 
resting  upon  him." 

"  So  he  ought,"  said  Mrs.  McWerther. 

"  And  as  to  making  business  an  excuse,"  con- 
tinued Miss  Barbe,  "  I  don't  beheve  a  word  of  it. 
I  have  heard  twice  of  his  being  seen  half  way 
down  the  Rooklands  lane.  Now  if  he  can  find 
time  for  a  walk  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  it  is  quite 
evident  to  my  mind  that  he  might  discharge  his 
duties  towards  society." 

Mrs.  McWerther  gave  a  series  of  significant 
little  nods,  and  glanced  aside  at  the  miUiner's 
young  woman,  who  was  standing  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room. 

"Miss  Barbe,"  she  said,  and  she  lowered  her 
voice,  and  laid  her  gloved  forefinger  confidentially 
on  that  lady's  muff,  "  Miss  Barbe,  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  you  say  so.  If  that  is  the  case,  you  may  rely 
upon  it  there  is  something  in  that  direction." 

"  But  Mrs.  McWerther,  you  forget.  The  Gil- 
mours  have  been  away  the  last  three  months  or 
more;  and  besides,  I  don't  believe  there  ever  was  any 
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truth  in  that  report — or  if  there  was,  she  threw 
him  over  for  young  Kennedy;  and  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  his  coohiess  there." 

Mrs.  McWerther  replied  by  another  series  of 
nods,  more  significant  than  before. 

"Very  possibly.  But  I  was  not  referring  to 
Miss  Gilmour,  but  to  that  young  person  who  lives 
at  the  cottage  by  the  pool.  The  one  that  old 
Gillespie  brought  up  and  left  his  property  to.  She 
was  at  the  farm,  you  know^,  nursing  him." 

Miss  Barbe  started  back  at  ^Irs.  McWerther's 
speech,  as  if  that  lady  had  thrown  a  glass  of  water 
in  her  face. 

"  Impossible !"  she  exclaimed.  "  What,  that 
Miss  Dallas  as  they  call  her  ?  He  never  surely 
can  be  thinking  of  marrying  her?" 

"I  cannot  answer  for  that,  Miss  Barbe,"  and 
Mrs.  McWerther  made  a  little  deprecatory  move- 
ment with  her  hand.  "  I  hope  if  he  is  thinking  of 
anything,  it  is  of  marrying  her." 

Miss  Barbe  pursed  up  her  lips,  but  looked  in- 
terested, nevertheless. 
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"  There  is  certainly  something  prepossessing  in 
her  appearance,"  Mrs.  McWerther  went  on  ;  "  and 
her  manners,  too,  are  quite  superior — remarkably 
so,  in  fact.  No  one  would  suppose,  unless  they 
were  acquainted  with  the  particulars,  that  she  was 
not  altogether  the  thing.  I  am  not  surprised,  I 
must  confess,  at  his  being  struck  with  her,  espe- 
cially under  the  circumstances.  They  do  say,  you 
know,  that  she  almost.saved  his  life  when  he  was 
ill,  though,  I  daresay,  old  Dr.  Potts  exaggerates  a 
little.  And  there  is  no  telling  what  a  designing 
young  woman  might  effect  with  such  opportuni- 
ties. I  knew  a  case  myself,  precisely  similar, 
though  mind  I  don't  for  one  moment  hint  that 
there  is  anything  of  the  kind  here." 

"  I  should  hope  not,  indeed,"  said  Miss  Barbe. 

"  Indeed,  he  might  not  have  been  going  to  the 
Cottage  at  all ;  merely,  as  you  say,  walking  out  for 
his  health.  No  doubt  he  will  have  to  be  careful 
of  himself  for  some  time  to  come.  Attacks  like 
these  are  usually  very  reducing,  and  affect  the 
spirits  a  good  deal.     Perhaps  that  may  account 
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for  his  being  so  altered,  so  quiet,  so  \qyj  quiet." 
And  then  the  conversation  drifted  off  to  the 
stylish  shape  of  one  of  Miss  Turner's  new  bonnets, 
Miss  Barbe  mentally  resolving  to  adopt  the  same,  * 
if  possible,  for  an  old  Dunstable  of  her  own,  which 
she  was  having  cleaned  and  made  up  again  for 
everj^day  wear. 

Certainly,  as  Mrs.  McWerther  had  observed,  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  a  grpat  change  had  passed 
over  Mr.  Dayne,  though  it  was  a  change  that  pene- 
trated much  deeper  than  those  outward  signs  which 
were  all  that  she  was  able  to  detect.  For  through 
those  long  hours  of  weariness  and  pain,  through 
days  of  lassitude  and  dulness  when  thought  and 
feeling  had  seemed  alike  asleep ;  and  later  still, 
when  Kachel's  influence  had  begun  to  distill  upon 
him,  his  character  had  been  knitting  itself  some- 
what more  firmly  together.  There  was  more  pur- 
pose in  it  now,  less  of  headstrong,  impatient  haste. 
Those  old  ambitious  dreams  were  over  now — they 
had  passed  away  with  some  other  things,  whose  time 
to  die  had  come.    And  he  was  not  so  quick  either  to 
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take  offence,  though  Miss  Barbe  was  quite  right 
in  her  complaint  of  his  being  so  indifferent  to 
making  himself  agreeable. 

For  Dunstan  could  hardly  avoid  going  to  an 
extreme  in  something,  and  he  went  to  it  now  in 
eschewing  society  altogether.  A  bad  thing,  no 
doubt,  not  only  for  the  people  in  Glinton,  who  were 
beginning  to  have  their  friends,  and  would  have 
been  so  thankful  for  his  assistance  in  balancing 
the  heaps  of  tarlatane  and  muslin  that  filled  their 
drawing-rooms,  but  for  himself  as  well.  For 
though  seasons  of  solitude  are  as  needful  for 
spiritual  growth  as  sleep  is  to  the  body  and  hours 
of  darkness  are  to  plants,  yet  that  will  be  in  the 
end  but  a  pale  and  stunted  life  that  refuses  to  take 
its  fair  amount  of  social  pabulum. 

But  Dunstan  did  not  take  that  view  of  things. 
The  Glinton  people  seemed  to  him  to  have  become 
all  at  once  unaccountably  dull  and  stupid.  They 
bored  him,  especially  the  ladies.  He  could  think 
of  nothing  to  say  when  he  was  with  them.  It 
annoyed  him  to  be  condoled  with  on  his  altered 
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looks,  and  to  have  Mrs.  McWerther,  and  the  rec- 
tor's wife,  and  Miss  Barbe,  and  all  the  rest  of  them, 
crossing  the  street  to  shake  hands  with  him,  and 
inquire  about  his  health,  and  say  how  delighted 
they  would  be  to  see  him  now  that  he  was  able  to 
get  out  again. 

He  wanted  nothing  just  now  but  to  be  let  alone, 
and  to  have  leave  ^iven  him  to  take  his  own 
course,  without  having  his  affairs  gossiped  over  at 
every  tea-drinking  and  supper-party  in  the  place. 

For,  if  truth  were  told^  at  the  bottom  of  Dunstan's 
avoidance  of  society  was  the  dread  lest  this  intimacy 
between  himself  and  Rachel  should  get  dragged  out 
of  its  hiding-place,  and  made  a  subject  of  discus- 
sion. Somehow,  though  he  kept  repeating  to  himself 
that  he  had  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleased  in  such  a 
matter,  he  could  not  help  washing  that  it  should  be 
kept  a  secret  from  the  little  world  of  Glinton.  For 
it  was  such  a  detestable  place  for  talking.  He 
should  never  hear  the  end  of  it  if  it  were  once  to 
get  abroad. 

But  Dunstan  might  take  what  precautions  he 
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would,  the  thing  was  soon  buzzed  up  and  down 
the  village.  As  indeed  with  so  many  maiden  and 
other  ladies^  whose  sole  occupation  was  either  to 
hear  or  to  tell  of  some  new  thing,  it  would  have 
been  suqorising  if  it  had  long  escaped  detection. 

Mrs.  McWerther  having  once  got  upon  the 
scent,  never  rested  until  she  had  ferretted  out,  if 
not  the  truth,  at  least  a  pretty  strong  suspicion  of 
it.  Still,  no  one  could  positively  say  how  matters 
stood.  All  that  was  known  was  that  Mr.  Dayne 
went  from  time  to  time  to  the  cottage  by  the  pool; 
though  whether  or  no  with  any  ultimate  intentions, 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

For  however  ineligible  Rachel  Dallas  might  be  to 
be  admitted  within  the  pale  of  Glinton  society, 
there  was  a  certain  grave  dignity  about  her  that 
fortified  her  against  the  most  remote  attempt  to 
intrude  upon  her  personal  affairs ;  Dunstan  kept 
his  own  counsel,  and  Lirs.  Doyle,  who  perhaps 
guessed  the  whole  truth,  was  discreet  enough  to  be 
silent  upon  a  secret  that  had  not  been  intrusted  to 
her  keeping. 
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Of  course  the  thing  came  at  last  to  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy's ears.  She  had  not  called  on  Dunstan  since 
their  return,  nor  he  on  them.  The  Doctor  had 
been  too  busy  in  making  up  arrears  of  literary 
work  to  have  a  thought  for  anything  beyond  his 
study  walls;  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  reflected  that  as 
there  was  no  advantage  in  keeping  up  the  inti- 
macy, it  might  be  as  well,  unless  Mr.  Dayne  chose 
to  make  the  first  advance  himself  towards  renew- 
ing the  intercourse  which  their  absence  had  sus- 
pended, just  quietly  to  drop  the  acquaintance — so 
far  at  least  as  visiting  was  concerned.  She  had 
sent  once  or  twice  to  the  farm,  just  after  their  re- 
turn, to  inquire  about  him  ;  and  what  more  could 
she  do,  especially  as  he  seemed  disposed  himself  to 
keep  aloof  from  them  ?  They  certainly  had  shown 
him  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  when  first 
he  came  to  the  place,  and  if  he  were  not  prepared 
to  appreciate  it,  of  course  they  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  force  themselves  upon  him. 

Of  course  not.  So  Mrs.  Kennedy  confined  her- 
self to  giving  him,  when  they  chanced  to  meet. 
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one  of  those  frank,  bright  smiles,  which  she  dis- 
tributed indiscriminately  among  her  friends ;  and 
the  Doctor,  if  he  came  across  him  as  they  were 
leaving  church,  would  shake  hands  in  his  old 
friendly  fashion  ;  but,  like  many  literary  men. 
Doctor  Kennedy  was  somewhat  unobservant  in 
small  social  matters^  and  never  noticed  that  Dun- 
stan  had  become  now  quite  a  stranger  at  the 
Lodge. 

When  Mrs.  Kennedy  heard  the  whisper  of 
Dunstan's  repeated  visits  at  the  cottage,  she  raised 
her  eyebrows  in  incredulous  amaze,  though  she 
was  too  well  bred,  and  too  much  a  woman  of  the 
world,  to  make  any  comments  thereupon  which 
might  come  round  to  ears  for  which  they  were  not 
intended. 

"The  thing  is  preposterous,"  she  said,  as  she 
chatted  the  matter  over  with  the  Doctor  when  he 
emerged  at  dinner  time  from  the  seclusion  of  his 
study,  bringing  thence,  however,  a  tatterdemalion 
pamphlet  with  which  to  occupy  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  courses,  and  a  couple  of  pieces  of  paper 
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on  which  to  jot  down  his  notes.  "  The  thing  is 
preposterous.  The  idea  of  young  Dayne marrying 
Kachel  Dallas !  But  there  are  really  no  limits  to 
the  inventions  of  these  Glinton  people.  Their 
gossip  is  interminable." 

"  I  don't  see  that  it  would  be  so  very  preposterous," 
returned  the  Doctor,  who  was  rather  given  to  take 
the  opposite  side  of  any  argument  whatsoever. 
"  Rachel  Dallas  has  more  really  fine  points  about 
her  than  any  girl  I  know ;  only  you  women  never 
can  see  any  beauty  that  there  is  in  another.  Why, 
her  figure  is  fit  for  a  sculptor's  model,  and  her 
nature  too  is  cast  in  a  mould  as  fine." 

"  Why,  surely  you  would  not  call  Rachel  pretty?" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Kenned3^ 

"  Not  pretty,  to  be  sure ;  but  there  is  a  sort  of 
fascination  in  her  face,  deeper  than  mere  pretti- 
ness,  for  those  who  can  appreciate  it.  If  ever  a 
soul  in  prison  looked  out  of  any  wonan's  eyes  there 
is  one  looks  out  from  hers.  Their  expression  is 
absolutely  irresistible  sometimes;  only  1  should 
hardly  have   thought   Dunstan  Dayne  had  been 
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the  man  to  have  been  taken  by  that  sort  of  thins^." 
"  Nor  I,"  returned  his  wife.  "  And  then  her  posi- 
tion!" 

"  Ah!  well,  that  does  not  surprise  me.  Dunstan  is 
just  one  of  those  high-flown,  Quixotic  young  fellows, 
who  are  pretty  sure  to  look  either  a  good  deal  above 
them  or  as  much  beneath  them  for  a  wife.  There 
is  a  spice  of  romance  in  his  composition,  though  he 
has  managed  that  railway  business  so  well.  How- 
ever, poor  fellow!  if  he  be  in  love,  it  does  not  seem 
to  suit  him,  or  else  it  is  that  illness  that  has  made 
such  work  with  him.  I  never  saw  anyone  so 
changed.  I  should  hardly  have  known  him  for 
the  same.  By-the-bye,  why  don't  you  ask  him  up 
here  some  day  ?  He  has  not  been  once  since  .w^e 
got  back,  has  he  ?" 

"  Geordie,"  said  his  mamma,  "  I  cannot  let  you 
have  any  more.  Two  slices  of  amber  pudding  is 
as  much  as  is  good  for  a  little  boy.  If  you  are 
hungry  still  you  can  have  some  oat  cake  and  cheese 
directly.  And,  papa,  did  you  remember  to  order 
me  those  jars  of  preserved  peaches  from  Mason's 
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when  you  were  in  Bedesby  the  other  day?  I 
thought  not.  Then,  my  dear,  you  will  have  to  go 
without  for  some  time  to  come.  It  is  a  pity,  when 
you  are  so  fond  of  them  that  you  should  have  for- 
gotten all  about  it.  Besides,  I  particularly  wished 
to  have  them.  Miss  Lancaster  will  be  here,  you 
know,  next  week." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


MISS     LANCASTEK. 


1 IISS  LANCASTER !  Who  was  Miss  Lancas- 
•^'J-  ter?  All  Glinton— all  the  feminine  half 
of  it  at  least — was  asking  the  question,  when,  the 
second  Sunday  after  this  little  reminder  of  Mrs. 
Kennedy's  to  her  forgetful  spouse.  Miss  Lancaster 
herself  appeared  in  propria  persona  in  the  Doctor's 
pew  at  church.  And  by  her  side  was  Mr.  Cyril 
Kennedy,  who  walked  in  with  her  and  walked  out 
with  her,  and  found  the  places  in  her  psalm-book, 
and  by  divers  unmistakeable  indications  convinced 
the  good  people  of  Glinton  there  must  be  certainly, 
as  they  said,  "something  between  them,"  to  account 
for  their  simultaneous  appearance,  and  these  indefi- 
nite but  manifest  attentions. 

And  Mr.  Dayne's  affair  was  flung  aside  like  a 
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bone  that  was  no  longer  worth  the  picking,  when 
this  savoury  bit  of  gossip  presented  itself  for  their 
delectation. 

"  You  may  depend  upon  it,"  said  Mrs.  McWer- 
ther,  who  was  making  a  round  of  morning  calls  the 
nextday  forthe  express  purpose  of  givingheropinions 
an  airing,  "  you  may  depend  upon  it  she  has  a  for- 
tune. Mr.  Cyril  is  not  the  young  man  to  marry  a 
plain-looking  girl  unless  he  had  good  reasons  for 
doing  so.  And  she  certainly  is  plain,  remarkably 
so,  in  fact,  though  being  dressed  so  sumptuously 
helps  to  carry  it  off  to  a  considerable  extent.  And 
she  can't  be  young  either.  Six  or  seven  and  twenty, 
I  should  say,  at  the  very  least,  though  plain-looking 
people  often  do  look  so  much  older  than  they  really 
are !" 

This  was  a  point,  however,  on  which  Miss  Barbe 
did  not  attempt  to  offer  an  opinion ;  the  subject  of 
age  being  one  on  which  she  was  judiciously  re- 
served. 

"But  that  she  has  money,"  proceeded  Mrs. 
McWerther,  "  I  feel  quite  convinced.    Everything 
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about  her  seems  to  indicate  it.  Indeed,  I  made 
a  point  of  going  out  of  church  immediately  behind 
her  to  satisfy  myself  about  those  fur  trimmings  on 
her  cloak.  It  was  real  miniver,  Miss  Barbe,  not 
imitation.  That  cloak  could  not  have  cost  less 
than  five  and.  twenty  guineas.  Just  consider! 
Five  and  twenty  guineas  for  a  cloak,  and  every- 
thing else  to  correspond.  And  her  handkerchief — 
I  particularly  noticed  her  handkerchief.  Such  ex- 
quisite cambric  I  never  saw  ;  and  you  know,  Miss 
Barbe,  one  may  judge  more  accurately  by  those 
little  things  than  by  dress  itself.  Depend  upon  it 
she  has  something  handsome.  And  then  she  has  just 
that  easy  air  which  any  plain  young  person  would 
have  who  knew  that  she  had  a  fortune  to  fall  back 
upon." 

And  Mrs.  McWerther  said  "  good  morning"  to 
Miss  Barbe,  and  bustled  off  to  enlighten  another  of 
her  friends. 

Glinton,  as  represented  on  the  present  occasion 
by  Mrs.  McWerther,  was  quite  correct  in  its  conjec- 
tures, and  it  had  the  satisfaction  too,  before  long,  of 
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knowing  that  such  was  the  case.  For  Mrs.  Kennedy 
herself  acknowledged  to  one  or  two  of  her  intimate 
friends,  who,  in  the  strictest  confidence  of  course, 
confided  the  fact  to  others  with  whom  they  were 
equally  intimate  themselves,  that  Cyril  was  actually 
engaged  to  the  young  lady  in  question,  whose  ac- 
quaintance they  had  made  during  their  stay  abroad. 
Also  it  came  out  that  she  was  the  heiress  and  only 
child  of  a  wealthy  banker,  a  circumstance  which 
quite  coincided  with  the  astute  observations  of  Mrs, 
McWerther. 

The  March  winds  blew  the  rumour  to  the  Brook 
Farm  ;  and  Mrs.  Doyle,  when  she  heard  it  from 
Martha,  who  had  heard  it  from  Job  Dolson's  house- 
keeper, who  had  heard  it  direct  from  Abigail  her- 
self, laid  out — good  woman — in  her  own  mind  to 
tell  it  as  a  piece  of  tasty  news  to  her  lodger  when 
he  came  in  from  the  works,  for  she  had  fancied 
that  he  had  been  rather  "  low  sperrited  "  that  morn- 
ing, perhaps  on  account  of  a  big  letter  with  print 
outside  which  he  had  received.  And  Mrs.  Doyle 
had  a  wholesome  horror  of  big  letters  with  print 
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outside.  It  had  been  one  of  that  description  which 
had  brought  the  inteUigence  of  their  stacks  having 
been  uninsured  at  the  time  they  were  burnt. 

Mrs.  Doyle  was  not  far  wrong  in  her  conjec- 
tures as  to  the  cause  of  Dunstan's  "  low  sperrits  " 
on  this  particular  morning.  The  big  letter  in 
question  conveyed  the  information  that  an  ap- 
pointment which  he  had  just  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing must  be  revoked,  as  the  whole  scheme  had 
been  quashed  in  consequence  of  some  extensive 
failures  among  its  principal  promoters.  It  was  a 
heavy  blow.  Dunstan  felt  as  if  he  could  hardly 
rise  up  after  it.  For  he  had  built  so  much  on  this 
appointment,  and  calculating  on  it,  he  had  meant 
to  settle  down  and  bring  Rachel  to  a  home  of 
his  own,  as  soon  as  he  had  got  himself  fairly 
established. 

Now  all  that  must  be  given  up.  He  was  afloat 
again,  nothing  certain  before  him,  not  even  the 
prospect  of  it.  He  was  a  waif  and  stray  once  more 
in  the  world,  as  poorly  off  as  when  he  was  in 
London,  except  for  the  sum  that  he  had  laid  by 
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during  the  year.  He  had  got  a  name,  to  be  sure, 
which  he  had  not  then,  and  which  by-and-bye,  no 
doubt,  would  ensure  him  renewed  success  \  but 
Dunstan  was  given,  as  we  know,  to  take  what 
Sydney  Smith  has  called  '•'  short  views "  in  life. 
A  course  which  however  that  wise  and  witty 
divine  might  recommend  it,  is  not  in  every  case 
the  best  to  be  pursued. 

And  so  Dunstan,  looking  but  a  little  way  ahead, 
saw  himself,  his  present  occupation  gone,  nothing 
else  to  turn  to,  drifting  on  perhaps  to  beggars'. 
A  dark  picture,  doubtless ;  but  then  he  had  not 
struggled  out  yet  from  the  effects  of  that  shatter- 
ing sickness,  and  perhaps  the  grey  March  skies  and 
a  long  series  of  sharp  ea'st  winds  that  had  shrivelled 
up  the  very  life  within  him,  might  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  these  gloomy  fancies.  For  when 
a  man's  soul  looks  out  through  windows  all  be- 
gi'imed  and  dimmed,  he  is  apt  to  see  even  the 
sunniest  landscape  at  a  disadvantage ;  how  much 
more  the  sombre  prospect  that  lay  now  before  poor 
Dunstan's  eyes  ? 
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When  things  went  wrong  with  him,  or  what  came 
to  the  same  thing,  when  he  got  wrong  with  him- 
self, Dunstan  generally  went  down  to  the  cottage 
and  had  it  all  out  with  Rachel,  who  would  listen 
to  him  patiently,  as  a  mother  to  a  sick  complaining 
child,  and  then  soothe  and  heal  him  by  her  wise 
and  tender  sympathy.  A  sweet  office  for  Rachel, 
for  day  by  day,  as  she  moved  about  her  narrow 
household  ways  or  sat.  beside  her  solitary  hearth, 
this  love  of  hers  was  deepening  and  strengthening 
within  her  ;  and  the  rather  as  it  had  come,  not  into 
a  life  already  peopled  with  forms  of  warm  human 
love,  with  ties  of  kindred  or  of  friendship,  but  into 
one  empty  and  desolate,  where  now  it  sat  enthroned, 
a  power  that  held  every  thought  in  sway. 

It  is  often  thus  with  these  quiet  and  seemingly 
passionless  natures.  A  great  emotion^  when  once 
it  has  obtained  possession,  will  sweep  onward  like 
an  Alpine  streamlet  swollen  by  the  melting  snows, 
in  a  tide  that  bears  down  all  before  it.  And  yet 
it  was  a  strange  bond  that  united  these  two — one  in- 
deed that  seemed  to  consist  almost  in  a  reversal  of 
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those  mutual  relations  that  usually  subsist  between 
man  and  woman.  For  on  Rachel's  side  it  par- 
took rather  of  the  yearning,  passionate  devotion  of 
a  mother  for  her  child,  than  of  that  clinging  de- 
pendence which  would  have  made  her  feel  out  for 
some  one  stronger  than  herself  on  whom  to  lean. 
And  as  for  Dunstan,  in  the  recoil  of  'his  whole 
nature  which  the  sting  of  Winny's  falseness  had 
produced,  he  had  flung  himself,  spent  and  panting, 
on  Rachel's  faithfulness,  caring  for  nothing  but  to 
feel  her  spirit  sheltering  his  ow^n  ;  as  a  hunted  stag 
might  rush  into  the  covert  of  a  wood,  wuth  no 
thought  of  the  pleasantness  of  its  shade,  only  flee- 
ing as  for  life  into  some  place  of  rest  and  safety. 

So  as  he  left  the  works,  Dunstan  went  down  to 
the  cottage  to  carry  his  ill-news  to  Rachel,  and 
pour  out  to  her  all  his  heaviness  and  disappoint- 
ment. He  took  the  road  by  the  river  and  through 
the  plantation  instead  of  going  by  the  high  road. 
He  generally  did  so  now.  It  was  more  retired, 
and  Dunstan's  dislike  of  his  movements  being  ob- 
served had  grown  into  an  almost  morbid  dread. 
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He  knew  well  enough  that  people  had  gossiped 
about  himself  and  Winifred,  and  if  he  could  help 
it,  he  was  determined  that  the  same  should  not  be 
repeated  now. 

It  was  a  grey  windy  day,  with  now  and  then 
a  stray  gleam  of  sunshine  breaking  through  the 
clouds ;  cold  enough  to  make  him  thrust  his  hands 
deep  into  his  pockets  and  hurry  on  before  the 
searching  breeze  that  whistled  shrilly  round  him 
even  when  he  had  got  into  the  shelter  of  the  wood. 
The  last  year's  leaves  lay  still  piled  about  the 
roots  of  the  trees  beside  the  path.  Here  and 
there  a  pinched-looking  primrose  that  had  awoke 
before  its  time  from  its  winter  sleep,  peeped  out 
from  beneath  its  ragged  mantle,  or  a  starved  snow- 
drop, half -hidden  in  the  grass,  shivered  upon  its 
stalk.  But  not  a  bud  had  begun  to  swell  upon 
the  gaunt  bare  boughs  that  stretched  themselves  a 
dark  network  across  the  cloudy  sky.  All  was 
wintry,  still,  and  desolate.  No  hint  in  these  leaf- 
less solitudes  of  those  imprisoned  forces  that  were 
waiting  only  for  the  soft  breath  of  spring  to  leap 
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forth,  as  at  the  touch  of  an  enchanter's  rod,  to 
their  joyful  work. 

It  sorted  with  Dunstan's  gloomy  mood.  There 
was  a  dreary,  dissatisfied  feeling  in  the  hungry 
air  that  chimed  in  with  the  errand  on  which  he 
was  bound.  He  set  his  face  against  the  wind  that 
blew  straight  up  the  long  brown  vista  before  him, 
and  pressed  forward,  impatient  to  reach  the  cot- 
tage and  unburden  himself  of  the  load  that  was 
too  heavy  to  be  borne  alone. 

Rachel  was  standing  in  the  garden  with  her 
cloak  and  bonnet  on,  bending  over  a  little  tuft  of 
blue  hepaticas  that  were  just  beginning  to  put 
forth  tlieir  tender  blossoms  in  a  sheltered  nook  by 
one  of  the  huge  chestnut  trees  that  stood  before 
the  cottage.  She  too  had  been  out  alone,  but  her 
fine  health  had  made  that  an  enjoyment  to  her 
which  had  served  only  to  chill  the  blood  in  Dun- 
stan's veins.  And  she  had  not  had  the  grip  of  dis- 
appointment either,  fastening  on  her  heart,  to  drag 
back  her  thoughts  from  all  the  sweet  visions  that 
had  been  thronging  in  upon  her. 
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For  her  life  lay  before  her  now,  like  the  brown 
fields  that  she  had  passed  as  she  crossed  the  up- 
lands behind  the  plantation  just  greened  over 
now  by  tiny  blades  springing  timidly  among  the 
clods,  but  by-and-by,  as  the  year  crept  on,  to  wave 
golden  for  the  harvest.  And  it  seemed  to  her,  as 
she  thought  of  her  present  deep  content  and  on 
all  the  rich  promise  of  the  future,  that  the  long 
empty  years  that  stretched  behind  her,  were  as  no- 
thing when  set  against  this  new  strange  joy  of 
loving  and  of  being  loved. 

But  when  she  looked  up  at  the  sound  of  steps 
upon  the  road,  and  saw  Dunstan  standing  at  the 
gate,  his  clouded  face  cast  a  shadow  on  her  own. 

She  did  not  exclaim,  however,  or  bear  down 
upon  him  with  a  rush  of  inquiries  or  condolence, 
only  waited  quietly  till  he  came  up,  and  then  turn- 
ed and  went  with  him  into  the  house,  and  took  him 
into  the  little  wainscotted  parlonr  with  its  high- 
backed  chairs  and  old-fashioned  furniture  that  had 
stood,  every  piece  of  it,  in  just  the  same  places  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  or  more. 
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There  was  an  air  of  dim  seclusion  always  in 
this  parlour.  Even  the  grey  light  that  came  in 
through  the  latticed  windows  was  sobered  down 
by  the  shadow  of  the  chestnut  trees  that  grew  be- 
fore the  house,  and  the  small  bit  of  clear  fire  that 
was  in  the  grate  burnt  now  steadily  and  silently, 
as  if  it  would  not  disturb,  by  so  much  as  an  un- 
seemly flash  or  flicker,  the  general  air  of  stillness 
and  repose. 

They  did  not  sit  down,  but  stood  together  in 
the  little  deep  window  against  which  every  now 
and  then  the  wind  was  beating  down  the  chestnut 
boughs ;  and  there  Dunstan  told  her  all  his  tale. 
Eachel  heard  him  silently,  as  was  her  wont,  until 
he  had  poured  out  his  disappointment  and  vexation, 
and  then  gently  she  laid  upon  his  fretted  spirit 
the  balm  of  her  quiet  words.  She  did  not  say 
much.  Rachel  seldom  did,  but  Dunstan  felt  her 
influence  distil  like  dew  upon  him.  There  was 
healing  in  the  very  tones  of  her  voice,  in  the  gaze 
of  those  dark  grey  eyes  that  seemed  almost  to 
touch    him,   so  earnestly  they  dwelt  upon   him. 
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And  yet  tlie  news  had  fallen  heavily  on  her  as 
well.  It  had  torn  asunder  the  filmy  web  of  dreams 
that  she  had  been  weaving  only  an  hour  ago,  as 
she  walked  along  the  hill-side,  thinking  of  the 
quiet  home  that  was  to  be ;  for  though  Kachel 
had  her  own  fireside  to  come  back  to,  yet  that 
is  hardly  home  to  man  or  woman  either,  where 
there  is  but  one  to  sit  beside  the  lonely  hearth. 
And  Rachel,  self-centred  though  she  might 
seem  to  be  in  passionless  control,  yet  felt  as  deep 
a  thrill  of  joy  in  the  thought  of  gathering  round 
herself  all  that  makes  life  most  sweet  and  precious, 
as  if  she  had  been  one  of  those  fragile  natures 
that  can  no  more  stand  unsupported  and  alone 
than  the  slender  wild  convolvulus  with  nothing  to 
twine  itself  around. 

"  We  must  have  patience,"  she  said,  as  Dun- 
stan  murmured  at  this  sudden  reversal  of  all  their 
plans.  "  We  must  have  patience ;  it  is  only 
waiting  a  little  longer.  And  after  all,  what  does 
it  signify,  so  long  as  we  have  one  another  left  ? 

VOL.  III.  K 
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Fortune  cannot  take  everything  away.  It  leaves 
us  what  is  best." 

It  was  not  often  that  Kachel  said  so  much  as 
this.  She  was  undemonstrative  in  speech  as  well 
as  act ;  too  much  so  at  times  for  Dunstan,  who 
took  that  for  apathy  which  was  but  the  stillness  of 
a  nature  too  deep  for  him  to  fathom.  But  just 
now  her  heart  was  drawing  very  near  to  his,  and 
to  comfort  him  in  his  trouble,  if  she  could,  she 
would  bring  out  before  him  even  this  hidden  trea- 
sure of  her  love. 

"  It  leaves  us  what  is  best,"  said  Dunstan,  re- 
peating her  words.     "It  has  left  me  you,  Rachel!" 

And  as  he  spoke  he  drew  her  a  little  nearer  to 
himself,  and  closing  his  eyes  he  leaned  down  his 
face  wearily  upon  her  head.  Pie  could  do  it  easily 
— he  was  so  much  taller  than  she — and  as  he  rested 
thus  upon  her,  he  seemed  to  himself  to  be  leaning 
down  also  his  whole  weight  of  care  upon  that  sad, 
strong  soul. 

Rachel  did  not  move.  That  burden  to  her  was 
more  sacred  than  any  joy  could  be.     Nay,  to  bear 
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it  was  itself  a  joj  ;  to  receive  his  suffering  upon 
herself,  to  give  him  her  comfort  in  return,  was 
happiness  enough  for  her.  For  if  ever  Rachel  had 
doubted  before  that  such  poor  love  as  hers  could 
be  indeed  a  boon  to  him,  the  doubt  had  vanished 
now.  It  was  one  of  those  blessed  moments  that 
do  at  times  fall  into  life,  when  the  shadowy  screen 
that  hides  all  human  spirits  the  one  from  the 
other,  seems  to  have  grown  for  awhile  transparent. 
He  trusted  her — she  knew  it — as  he  could  trust 
no  other  human  being  in  the  world.  He  sought 
from  her  what  there  was  no  one  else  to  give  him. 
And  the  deep  content  that  with  this  assurance 
settled  down  upon  her,  no  adversity  or  outward 
change  could  ruffle  or  disturb. 

For  a  long  time  she  stood  thus  silently  beside  him, 
so  near  that  she  could  feel  his  warm  breath  upon 
her  forehead,  even  the  pulsing  of  his  heart  beating 
time  with  hers.  The  last  sunbeams  crept  beneath 
the  chestnut  boughs  and  fell  upon  their  faces, 
wandering  over  the  folds  of  Rachel's  black  dress, 
and  glittering  feebly  on  the  small  gold  chain  at- 

K  2 
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tached  to  her  watch  which  w^as  the  only  ornament 
she  ever  wore,  except  indeed  the  ring  that  Dun- 
stan  had  given  her,  and  this  was  sparkling  now 
upon  her  finger,  for  as  her  hand  rested  on  the 
window-ledge  the  gleam  of  it  had  caught  her  eye, 
and  in  an  absent  mood  she  was  playing  it  hither 
and  thither,  letting  it  catch  and  reflect  the  glanc- 
ing light. 

Suddenly  a  quick  shiver  ran  through  her  frame. 
She  started  aside,  and  withdrew  herself  as  by  an 
involuntary  movement  from  Dunstan's  enfolding 
arm.  He  raised  his  head,  and  looked  at  her,  sur- 
prised. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  she  said,  replying  to  his  inquir- 
ing eyes ;  "  unless,  as  the  children  say,  some  one 
was  passing  over  my  grave.     I  could  not  help  it." 

And  she  smiled,  but  unquietly,  as  if  she  had 
hardly  yet  recovered  from  the  momentary  shudder. 

Dunstan  smiled  too, 

"Very  possibly,"  he  said.  "  I  hear  the  clock  at 
Rooklands  striking  five;  the  boys  will  just  be 
coming  out  of  school  and  running  home  through 
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the  churchyard.  But  I  must  go^  Rachel ;  it  is 
later  than  I  thought." 

It  was  more  than  half  an  hour  though  before 
he  said  "  good-bye  "  to  her  at  the  garden-gate,  and 
then  he  took  her  hands  in  his  and  looked  down 
long  and  earnestly  into  those  clear,  unwavering 
eyes. 

"  You  are  a  great  comfort  to  me,  Rachel,"  he 
said.  "  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do  without 
you.    It  is  worth  anything  having  you  to  trust  in  !" 

Rachel  stood  and  watched  him  down  the  grassy 
path  that  led  across  into  the  plantation.  The  wind 
was  bleak  and  blew  sharply  over  her  uncovered 
head.  Rachel  did  not  feel  it ;  those  last  words 
were  still  sounding  in  her  ears.  She  waited  till 
she  had  seen  him  turn  round  to  wave  his  hand  to 
her  at  the  plantation  gate  ;  then  she  went  back  into 
the  little  dim  parlour  and  sat  down  iipon  the 
window-seat  by  which  they  had  stood  together. 

But  the  sun  had  long  faded  off  the  chestnut 
boughs  and  sunk  behind  the  bank  of  grey  cloud 
that  skirted  the  horizon ;  twilight  had  fallen  out 
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of  doors,  and  darkness  gathered  in  the  room  where 
the  fire  had  died  down  to  little  more  than  a  hollow 
cave  of  smouldering  ashes,  before  she  roused  her- 
self at  last,  and  rose  to  draw  down  the  blind  and 
light  the  little  Argand  lamp  that  stood  upon  the 
table. 

"  He  trusts  me  so,"  she  murmured  to  herself. 
"He  trusts  me  so."  And  a  second  time  that 
sharp,  unaccountable  shiver  ran  through  her  frame. 

What  could  it  mean?  And  again  the  super- 
stitious saying  crossed  her  mind,  by  which  she  had 
tried  to  pass  it  off  with  Dunstan.  It  was  a  foolish 
fancy.  She  stirred  the  fire  together,  took  out  her 
sewing  from  the  basket  on  the  table,  and  sat  down 
resolutely  to  her  work. 

Dunstan  had  a  pleasanter  walk  home  than  he 
had  had  to  the  cottage.  He  had  lost,  for  one 
thing,  the  dull,  disheartened  feeling  that  he  had 
carried  thither;  and  for  another,  the  wind  blew 
now  at  his  back  instead  of  full  into  his  face — no 
small  matter,   so  keen  and  bitiiifr  as  it  was.     It 
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seemed  quite  possible  to  him  now  that  something 
else  might  be  turning  up  before  long,  as  good  as 
what  he  had  lost.  And  besides  all  this,  there  was 
the  thought  of  Rachel  fresh  upon  him,  and  of  that 
long  look  that  he  had  got  right  down  through  her 
eyes  into  the  depths  of  that  faithful  soul.  There 
was  nothing  to  hide  there,  nothing  that  she  might 
not  care  for  him  to  see.  "  There  was  one  woman, 
at  any  rate,  in  the  world,"  said  Dunstan  to  him- 
self, "  one  woman  who  was  true  to  the  core,  and 
true  to  him." 

It  was  nearly  six  when  he  reached  the  farm, 
Bessie  was  bringing  in  the  cans  from  the  milking 
to  the  dairy ;  Mrs.  Doyle  stood  just  within  the 
kitchen-door,  mixing  a  mash  for  the  calves.  She 
looked  up  as  he  swung  the  gate  upon  the  hinge. 
It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  in  a  better  mood 
now  than  when  he  had  gone  away,  if  only  by  the 
way  in  which  he  stopped  Bessie  as  she  crossed  the 
yard,  and  bade  her  bring  him  a  glass-full  of  the 
warm  milk  fresh  out  of  her  can. 

Dunstan  generally  patronized  Bessie's  can    in 
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preference  to  Martha's.  Perhaps  because  her 
cows  gave  the  richest  milk,  or  it  might  be  that  her 
rosy  face  and  ready  smile  imparted  a  flavour  to  the 
beverage  which  the  harsher  visage  of  the  elder 
damsel  failed  to  give. 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  drank  such  milk  in  my 
life  as  this  of  yours,  Mrs.  Doyle,"  he  said,  as  he 
went  into  the  kitchen,  and  set  down  the  empty 
glass  upon  the  dresser.  "  It  seems  even  sweeter 
than  what  I  used  to  get  when  I  was  a  boy." 

"  You've  had  a  walk,  sir.  Mebby  that's  given 
you  a  relish,"  said  Mi's.  Doyle ;  "  but  as  like  as  not, 
Bessie's  mixed  in  a  drop  o'  cream  afore  she  brought 
it  to  you.  It  improves  it  wonderful,  does  a  drop  o' 
cream." 

'•'  I  daresay,"  said  Dunstan.  And  he  looked  so 
pleasant,  that  Mrs.  Doyle,  who  was  always  open 
to  a  little  friendly  chat,  was  emboldened  to  bring 
out  her  bit  of  gossip. 

"And  what  do  you  think  of  the  news,  Mr. 
Dayne?"  she  inquired,  as  she  stirred  another  hand- 
ful of  meal  into  the  mash. 
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"  News  ! — what  news  f  said  Dunstan,  with  a 
sudden  fear  lest  it  should  be  something  relating  to 
himself. 

^'What,  haven't  you  heard,  sir?  Why,  it's 
all  over  the  village — about  Mr.  Cyril  Kennedy! 
He's  going  to  be  married." 

"  Cyril  Kennedy  !"  exclaimed  Dunstan,  with  a 
sudden  sinking  at  his  heart.  If  he  had  fancied 
that  Cyril  Kennedy's  affairs  were  nothing  now  to 
him,  he  found  that  he  had  been  mistaken. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Doyle,  not  ill-pleased  to 
see  that  her  news  was  really  news.  "  If  you  mind, 
there  was  a  young  lady  at  church  with  them  a  bit 
back  when  he  was  over  here — rather  stout,  she 
was,  and  sandy  hair,  and  dressed  most  beautiful." 

Dunstan  did  not  remember,  He  had  not  been 
to  church  the  morning  that  the  young  lady  in 
question  had  made  her  appearance.  He  had 
walked  over  instead  to  the  new  Catholic  church 
that  LordDownes  had  just  built  at  Skilsby,  a  couple 
of  miles  away. 

"  I  don't  remember,"  he  said. 
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"Well,  sir,  it's  her,"  said  Mrs.  Doyle.  "Miss 
Lancaster,  her  name  is.  They  say  she  rolls  in 
money ;  an'  if  she  isn't  to  call  ^ood-looking, 
which  to  be  sure  is  what  she  can't  pretend  to,  she 
has  an  uncommon  pleasant  smile,  so  mebby  he's 
a  right  to  be  satisfied — a  mail  can't  have  every- 
thing. Or  else  she  isn't  to  mention  -with  Miss 
Winifred ;  an'  folks  did  say  he  was  after  her,  an' 
a  likely  thing  too,  without  it  be  that  she's  given 
him  the  slip.  They've  allays  been  particklar 
friendly,  has  the  Kennedies  and  the  Rooklands 
folks.  Indeed,  there  was  nobody  but  them  ever 
used  to  go  to  Rooklands  at  all,  not  while  you  came. 
He's  a  queer  man,  is  Mr.  Gilmour,  an'  has  been 
ever  since  his  wife  died." 

"  It  can't  be  true,"  said  Dunstan,  looking  not 
at  Mrs.  Doyle,  but  through  the  kitchen  window 
and  out  into  the  yard  where  Mike  was  driving  the 
cows  before  him  back  into  the  pasture. '  "  It  can't 
be  true,"  he  repeated.  Yet  he  said  it  with  the 
stifled  hope  of  hearing  that  it  was.  There  was  no 
sinking  at   his   heart   now.     Instead,  a   whirl  of 
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strange  conflicting  feelings,  that  gave  him  at  the 
same  moment  a  sharp  sense  of  joy  to  think  that 
Cyril  Kennedy  had  not  won  the  prize  which  he 
had  lost ;  and  yet  a  hidden  pang  that  Winifred 
should  be  free,  but  not  for  him. 

"  There's  a  deal  of  tales  going,  to  be  sure,  sir," 
said  Mrs.  Doyle,  "  but  however,  I  know  this  to  be 
true  for  a  fact.  For  it  was  Job  Dolson's  house- 
keeper that  told  it  to  our  Martha,  and  she  had 
it  from  Mrs.  Kennedy's  maid,  so  it  hasn't  come  far, 
and  Abigail  said  it  was  no  secret  or  she  shouldn't 
have  said  nothing  about  it.  For  you  see,  sir,  she's 
like  one  of  the  family,  is  Abigail,  being  with  them 
so  long  and  nursed  all  the  children,  except  Mr. 
Cyril  himself." 

Mrs.  Doyle  had  finished  mixing  the  mash  now. 
She  gave  it  a  final  stir  and  then  took  up  the 
bucket,  not  without  regret,  for  she  would  have 
liked  a  little  longer  chat,  and  went  out  to  give  the 
calves  their  supper  before  she  brought  in  tea  for 
Mr.  Dayne. 

Dunstan  walked  into  his  parlour,  got  out  his 
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papers,  and  sat  down  at  once.  He  had  three  good 
hours'  work  before  him  this  evening,  for  he  had 
wasted  great  part  of  the  morning  in  fruitless  regrets 
about  this  piece  of  ill-fortune  that  had  befallen 
him.  Now  he  must  make  up  for  lost  time  by- 
working  over-hours.  But  his  thoughts  refused  to 
obey  him.  They  plunged  and  reared  like  a  restive 
horse.  Now  it  was  the  loss  of  his  appointment 
that  distracted  his  attention,  now  the  remembrance 
of  the  hour  that  he  had  spent  at  the  cottage. 
And  then  the  thought  of  Winny  floated  round  him 
like  a  rosy  mist,  through  which  again  Kachel's 
clear  eyes,  so  full  of  purity  and  truth,  looked 
steadfastly  upon  him. 

It  was  no  better  after  tea.  He  grew  impatient 
with  himself.  At  last  he  wheeled  his  chair  round 
to  the  fire,  planted  his  elbows  upon  his  knees, 
thrust  his  hands  into  his  hair,  and  set  himself  re- 
solutely to  think  the  whole  thing  over  and  fix 
every  matter  in  its  proper  place.  Six  months  ago, 
Dunstan  could  not  have  gone  through  such  a  feat 
of  mental  discipline.     He  had  himself  somewhat 
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better  in  hand  now.  For  half  an  hour  he  sat  star- 
ing into  the  fire  with  knitted  brows  and  lips  folded 
tight  together.  Then  he  roused  up,  shook  back 
his  shoulders  and  drew  his  papers  towards  him 
again.  He  had  mastered  himself,  for  the  present 
at  least.  He  must  put  up  with  his  loss,  it  was  no 
use  worrying  any  longer  over  that.  He  had  thrust 
back  the  thought  of  Winny  among  the  wrecks  and 
rubbish  of  worn-out  follies.  And  for  a  sure  pos- 
session there  was  Rachel's  steadfast  love,  a  very 
rock  of  faithfulness,  on  which  he  might  build  up 
what  hopes  he  pleased  with  no  fears  of  their 
coming  down  with  a  crash  about  his  ears.  Another 
day  or  two,  and  if  Eachel  did  not  call  at  the  farm 
in  the  meantime,  he  would  go  down  again  to  see 
her  at  the  cottage  and  strengthen  himself  afresh. 
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■^TTHICH  he  did.  At  least  he  went  down  to 
*  "  the  cottage,  though  he  did  not  succeed  in 
seeing  Rachel.  She  was  ill  in  bed,  Elspie  told 
him ;  that  is,  she  wasn't  so  very  bad,  only  a  sort  of 
headache,  she  thought,  but  she  hadna  got  up  yet. 
Should  she  tak  her  ony  message  ? 

No,  Dun  Stan  said,  only  that  he  had  been,  and 
that  Mrs.  Doyle  would  be  glad  if  she  would  come 
down  on  Sunday  and  have  tea  at  the  farm. 

It  was  lucky  that  he  had  chanced  to  hear  ^Irs. 
Doyle  say  as  much  that  morning  just  when  he 
was  coming  out.  It  had  given  him  an  excuse  for 
offering  to  leave  word  for  her  if  she  liked,  as  he 
would  be  passing  that  morning  near  the  cottage. 
But  it  was  somethincp  so  unusual  for  Rachel  to  be 
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ill.  It  made  him  feel  uneasy  as  he  walked  back 
through  the  plantation.  If  he  could  only  have 
seen  her  he  would  not  have  minded  so  much,  but 
now  he  could  not  well  make  an  excuse  to  go  again 
himself  before  next  week  at  least.  But  this  was 
Thursday ;  she  would  be  better  by  Sunday.  If 
it  were  only  a  headache  it  could  not  last  long,  but 
he  would  see  her  then,  and  they  would  talk  over 
everything  again,  and  have  a  quiet  time  together. 
But  the  quiet  time  did  not  come.  Mrs.  Doyla 
went  down  herself  the  next  day  and  brought  back 
word  that  Kachel  was  no  better,  indeed  rather 
worse.  The  day  after  it  was  the  same,  and  the 
next  too.  She  was  sickening  for  illness.  By  Sun- 
day the  malady  had  declared  itself.  It  was  fever 
with  which  she  had  been  seized,  and  Dunstan 
remembered,  with  a  sudden  pang  of  self-reproach, 
that  only  an  hour  or  two  before  he  had  seen  her 
last,  he  had  been  in  the  cottage  of  one  of  the 
labourers  on  the  line,  where,  unknown  at  the  time 
to  him,  a  child  lay  ill  of  the  same  disease.  It  was 
his  doing  then ;  he  must  have  brought  away  the 
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infection  with  him,  and  in  some  subtle  way  commu- 
nicated it  to  her  as  they  stood  tofi^ether  that  even- 
ing a  week  ago. 

There  was  no  seeing  her  now,  no  sending  even  a 
message,  beyond  one  of  mere  inquiry.  Mrs.  Doyle 
would  have  stayed  at  the  cottage  altogether  for 
awhile,  to  help  Elspie  to  nurse  her,  though  she  could 
not  have  gone  backwards  and  forwards  from  the 
fevered  house  to  her  own.  But  this  Eachel  would 
iby  no  means  suffer.  As  soon  as  she  knew  the 
nature  of  her  complaint,  she  expressly  forbade 
Elspie  to  admit  anyone  into  the  house.  She  could 
not  bear  the  thought  that  any  one  else  should  run 
any  risk  on  her  account.  Besides,  it  could  do  no 
good,  as  she  said  ;  Elspie  was  a  careful  nurse,  and 
enough  for  all  her  need. 

As  indeed  she  was.  Taciturn  and  stubborn, 
like  many  of  her  race,  she  proved  herself  none  the 
less  equal  to  the  occasion.  Her  mistress  was  cared 
for,  if  not  tenderly  yet  efficiently.  The  doctor's 
orders  were  scrupulously  carried  out.  xVbove  all, 
the  cottage  was  guarded  like  a  fortress,  and  no  one 
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suffered  to  cross  the  threshold,  except  the  girl  from 
the  mill,  who  had  had  the  fever  herself  and  who 
came  from  time  to  time  to  go  their  errands, 

Dunstan  went  past  sometimes.  Not  that  he  had 
any  need  to  call  to  make  inquiries  ;  for  Mrs.  Doyle 
sent  almost  every  day  to  hear  how  Rachel  was 
going  on,  generally  accompanying  her  message  by 
a  present  of  a  few  fresh-laid  eggs,  a  plump  chicken, 
a  little  cream,  or  some  such  farm-house  delicacy. 
But  there  was  a  sort  of  dreary  satisfaction  to  him 
in  just  looking  up  at  the  window,  with  its  white 
blind  always  drawn  closely  down,  and  the  case- 
ment, on  sunny  days,  set  a  little  open.  To  be  sure 
he  could  only  cast  a  glance  towards  it  as  he  walked 
slowly  past ;  still  it  felt  like  doing  something, 
though  Rachel  might  never  know  of  the  thoughts 
that  he  was  sending  towards  her,  as  she  lay  within 
that  darkened  chamber. 

For  more  than  a  month  Rachel  kept  her  room. 
It  was  a  serious  case,  the  doctor  said,  though  hap- 
pily she  had  an  excellent  constitution  to  help  her 
through.  The  weeks  slipped  on,  and  April  showers 
VOL.  III.  L 
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began  to  make  soft  the  earth,  and  April  sunshine 
to  warm  the  air.  The  sharp  easterly  winds  had 
snarled  themselves  away.  It  became  pleasant  to 
saunter  out  of  doors.  Spring  seemed  to  have  come, 
as  often  happens  after  a  tardy  season,  with  a 
sudden  burst  upon  the  earth.  The  hedges  were 
covered  with  myriads  of  tiny  pink  buds,  the  syca- 
mores and  chestnuts  began  to  unfold  their  crum- 
pled leaves,  the  woods  were  carpeted  with  prim- 
roses and  pale  anemones,  and  in  every  sheltered 
glade  hyacinths  hung  out  their  fragrant  bells,  and 
blue  violets  peeped  shyly  out,  half-hidden  in  their 
own  green  leaves. 

And  spring  in  the  country  is  such  a  delicious 
time.  Dunstan  could  not  help  feeling  something 
of  the  blytheness  in  the  air  when  he  went  down  in 
the  morning  to  his  office,  and  pitying  people  who 
lived  cooped  up  in  towns,  and  only  knew  that  it 
was  April  by  being  reminded  that  it  was  time  to 
pay  their  rent. 

Poor  Rachel  too  I  He  thought  of  her,  shut  out 
from  it  all,  so  as  she  would  have  revelled  in  it ; 
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hardly  seeing  so  much  as  a  streak  of  all  this 
glorious  sunshine  that  was  making  the  earth  so 
glad.  Just  enduring  life  instead  of  enjoying  it. 
And  he  knew  by  himself  what  weary  work  it  was 
lying  day  by  day  on  a  sick  bed,  each  morning 
longing  for  the  night  to  come,  and  at  night  wish- 
ing only  that  it  were  morning  again. 

He  had  missed  her  sadly  when  first  she  had  been 
ill.  It  would  have  been  worth  anything  some- 
times, to  have  had  just  one  hour  of  her  quiet,  com- 
forting companionship.  He  had  been  so  used  for 
a  long  time  now  to  lean  upon  her,  to  look  to  her 
for  solace  when  anything  oppressed  him,  that  he 
felt  at  a  loss  without  her  ready  sympathy.  But 
this  was  wearing  away  now ;  he  was  learning,  as 
it  were,  to  go  alone,  like  a  child  from  whom  some 
guiding  hand  has  been  withdrawn.  And  each  day, 
as  the  buds  burst  out  more  greenly  on  the  trees 
and  hedges,  it  seemed  easier  to  do  so. 

But  indeed  it  is  hardly  possible  for  anyone  who 
has  to  be  much  out  of  doors,  as  Dunstan  was  just 
now,  to  maintain  a  very  persistent  sense  of  his  own 
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little  private  griefs  and  worries,  with  Natnre  so 
cheerily  at  work  around  him.  Whether  he  will 
or  no,  something  wins  him  at  times,  to  be  glad, 
even  in  spite  of  himself ;  he  cannot  help  the  life 
within  him  leaping  up  to  meet  the  rushing  life 
without.  And  Dunstan  felt  the  thrill.  He  began 
to  be  more  like  his  former  self,  to  walk  with  a 
freer  tread,  and  to  carry  his  head  erect  and  care- 
lessly as  he  used  to  do  before  his  sickness  had 
struck  him  down. 

'^  I  knew  he'd  get  a  turn  along  w^ith  the  year," 
said  Mrs.  Doyle  to  herself  one  morning,  as  she 
watched  him  down  the  yard  and  out  into  the  lane, 
Avith  Cadge  frisking  clumsily  about  him,  and 
Susy,  who  was  setting  off  to  school,  screaming 
with  delight  at  the  antics  which  he  was  provoking 
the  dog  to  play. 

"  Them  east  winds  was  pinching  him  up ;  and 
no  wonder,  for  they  were  sharp  enough  while  they 
were  on  to  cut  a  body  in  two.  It's  a  mercy  they 
didn't  hold  out  while  tlie  lambing  got  agate.  We 
should  have  had  a  pretty  handful  if  they  had." 
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And  Mrs.  Doyle  took  another  egg  out  of  the 
basket  which  stood  beside  her  on  the  dresser,  and 
broke  it  into  a  huge  round  dish  filled  with  square 
lumps  of  fat  bacon,  and  destined  to  contain  an  Qgg 
and  bacon  pie  on  which  the  farming  men  were  to 
dull  the  edges  of  their  appetites  that  day  at  dinner. 

Dunstan  went  lightly  down  the  lane.  He  was 
alone  now.  Susy  had  gone  on  the  other  way  to 
school,  and  old  Cadge  had  parted  from  him  at  the 
gate,  going  back,  like  a  prudent  dog  as  he  was,  to 
the  kitchen  door.  The  sunlight  was  streaming 
down  merrily  upon  him  through  the  half-clothed 
trees;  the  blackbirds  were  piping  in  the  hedges, 
and  somewhere  out  of  sight  a  lark  was  pouring 
down  a  flood  of  melody  as  it  fluttered  upward, 
singing  as  it  ro^.  If  he  had  had  a  cane  in  his 
hand,  he  would  have  swung  it,  but  Dunstan  never 
carried  a  cane.  He  hated,  as  he  said,  to  be 
bothered  with  a  thing  that  was  of  no  earthly  use 
except  to  get  lost  by  being  left  about.  So  being 
.  destitute  of  that  vehicle  for  his  emotions,  he  began 
to  whistle  a  stave  of  an  old  tune  that  had  been 
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ringing  in  his  ears  ever  since  he  awoke.  How  it 
came  there  he  could  not  tell,  but  it  was  a  tune  to 
which  Winny  used  to  sing  a  favoiarite  ballad  of 
hers, 

"  There  was  a  Friar  of  orders  Grey." 

Wlnny  was  not  by  any  means  a  finished  musi- 
cian. She  nearly  always  used  to  manage  to  get 
wrong  some  way  or  other  if  she  had  a  pianoforte 
accompaniment  to  assist  her  voice.  It  put  her 
out  so,  she  said.  But  how  sweetly  she  used  to 
trill  out  those  songs  of  hers  as  they  all  sat  to- 
gether on  the  bank  beside  the  river;  Lewis 
and  he  lolling  beneath  some  drooping  ash  or 
willow  with  their  fishing-rods  in  their  hands, 
his  own  often  idle  enough,  and  she  not  far  away ; 
Dunstan  had  the  picture  of  h^  this  moment  in 
his  mind,  sitting  on  the  turf,  with  her  light  muslin 
dress  tumbled  round  her  like  a  rosy  cloud,  her 
little  brown  hat  lying  on  the  grass  beside  her,  and 
the  slant  evening  sunbeams  rippling  through  the 
soft  tresses  of  her  falling  hair. 

That  little  figure  was  often  flitting  in  and  out 
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of  his  mind  just  now,  to  be  turned  out  vigorously 
whenever  by  chance  he  found  it  there.  Still  it 
would  keep  coming.  He  could  no  more  help  it 
than  he  could  help  the  fragrance  of  the  wild 
hyacinths  and  violets  from  floating  round  him  as 
he  passed  the  banks  on  which  they  grew. 

For  somehow  these  bright  spring  days  with  all 
their  budding  freshness  and  wealth  of  sunshine, 
seemed  to  be  filled  with  faint  echoes  from  days 
gone  by,  dim  jangling  chimes  which  yet  he  could 
not  still. 

"  She  jilted  me,"  he  said  half  aloud  to  himself. 
And  he  set  his  face  resolutely,  and  went  on  more 
quickly  down  the  lane. 

Jilted  him  !  It  was  an  ugly  word.  Very  ugly 
to  ft  spirit  like  that  of  Dunstan  Dayne.  But  he 
forced  it  out.  It  was  best  to  say  it  plainly.  He 
could  fight  down  his  weakness  more  easily  when 
he  humbled  himself  thus  to  do  it.  He  threw  his 
head  back ;  he  was  getting  the  victory  over  his 
temptation,  for  a  temptation  it  w^as,  there  was 
no  denying  that.     Then  he  took  out  his  pocket- 
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book  and  began  to  consider  about  some  matters 
that  he  meant  to  attend  to  at  the  office  that  day. 
He  would  have  to  contrive  his  time  carefully  for 
he  wanted  to  ride  over  to  the  clay  pits,  some  miles 
away  along  the  Kooklands  road,  where  the  jnen 
were  banking.  And  there  were  other  things  on 
hand  as  well.  Dunstan  did  not  care  how  many ; 
now  that  he  was  feeling  once  more  the  life  grow- 
ing strong  within  him,  he  rather  liked  to  think 
each  morning  that  a  good  day's  work  lay  before 
him  to  be  cleared  away  before  evening  came. 

And  he  was  working  too  with  fresh  zest  now, 
for  a  day  or  two  ago,  by  a  piece  of  unforeseen 
good  fortune,  he  had  assured  himself  of  an  ap- 
pointment even  better  than  the  one  which  he  had 
lost.  That  would  be  indeed  a  piece  of  jofful 
news  to  take  to  Kachel  when  he  saw  her  again, 
which  he  hoped  to  do  now  before  many  days  were 
over.  Mrs.  Doyle  had  been  once  or  twice  to  the 
cottage,  for  there  was  no  fear  now,  the  doctor  said ; 
and  if  the  weather  kept  so  warm,  her  husband 
meant  to  take  the  gig  and  bring  her  down  to  the 
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farm  some  day  that  week ;  the  bit  of  change  would 
do  her  good,  and  she  could  go  back  before  sun- 
down. Poor  Kachel!  she  needed  something  to 
make  up  for  the  long  tedious  time  that  she  had  had 
while  she  was  keeping  quarantine  so  rigorously. 

Dunstan  had  a  busy  day  of  it,  as  he  had  expect- 
ed. It  was  not  until  far  on  in  the  afternoon  that 
he  was  able  to  pack  up  his  things  and  set  off  for 
the  Clay  pits.  It  was  a  real  luxury,  after  being 
shut  up  in  the  office  so  long,  to  mount  his  horse 
and  ride  away.  And  it  gives* a  man  such  a  sense 
of  double  life  to  get  on  horseback ;  it  is  not  his  own 
proper  force  alone  that  he  feels,  but  something 
also  of  the  vitality  passes  into  him,  that  nerves  the 
thews  and  sinews  of  the  creature  that  he  strides. 
There  is  a  sort  of  kingliness  about  it ;  and  he  sits 
his  saddle  like  a  throne,  and  feels  the  dull  dead 
earth  at  least  one  remove  further  from  him  than 
it  was  before. 

Dunstan  enjoyed  it.  He  rode  at  a  leisurely 
pace  down  the  village.  He  preferred  not  to  raise 
the    dust    by   galloping    down   the    street    and 
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bringing  out  a  host  of  little  boys  to  stare  after 
him ;  and  he  could  take  his  time  if  he  pleased,  for 
he  had  cleared  away  his  work  behind  him  and 
left  nothing  to  do  when  he  returned.  At  last  he 
got  into  the  road  leading  past  the  Lodge — a  shady 
quiet  road,  bordered  with  elms  and  sycamores  that 
were  just  beginning  to  put  on  the  faintest  possible 
tinge  of  green.  Mounted  on  his  horse,  Dunstan 
could  see  the  ivy-covered  front  of  the  house  above 
its  belt  of  laurels,  and  the  beds  bright  with  spring 
flowers,  that  studded  the  closely-shaven  lawn. 
Then  came  the  paddock  where  Geordie's  pony 
was  ke])t — a  shaggy  little  Shetland,  whose  beauty, 
if  it  had  any,  seemed  to  consist  in  a  remarkably 
unkempt  mane  and  tail. 

Dunstan  had  got  past  the  paddock,  and  was 
touching  his  horse  into  a  trot,  when  he  was  stayed 
by  a  voice  calling  loudly  behind  him — 

"  Mr.  Dayne  !— Mr.  Dayne  I  I  say,  Mr.  Dayne !" 
He  looked  back,  and  there  w^as  Geordie  tearing 
wildly  across  the  field,  and  making  signs  to  him 
to  stop. 
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Dunstan  pulled  up  and  waited  for  the  boy  to 
come  up  ;  but  Geordie  only  shouted,  "  I'll  be  back 
directly,"  and  shot  off  towards  the  house,  whence, 
a  moment  after,  he  returned  with  something  in 
his  hand. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Dayne,  this  is  yours !"  he  cried,  as 
all  panting  and  out  of  breath  he  reached  the  stile. 
"I'm  very  sorry,  but  I  forgot  all  about  it,  and 
Abigail  found  it  this  morning,  and  I  was  going  to 
bring  it  to  you  to  Mrs.  Doyle's,  only  I  saw  you 
riding  by." 

Dunstan  reached  down  from  his  saddle,  and  took 
what  Geordie  was  holding  up  to  him.  It  was 
Winny's  note,  all  stained  and  crumpled,  but  with 
his  name  still  plain  outside !  He  started  as  the 
dainty  handwriting  caught  his  eye, 

"What  is  this?  Where  did  you  get  it?"  he 
asked  so  sharply  that  Geordie  could  hardly  stam- 
mer out  for  fright — 

"  It's  Miss  Gilmour's  letter.  She  gave  it  me  to 
bring  to  you  the  day  before  she  went  away.  And 
— and — it  got  lost  in  my  knickerbockers,  and  Abi- 
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gail  only  found  it  this  morning,  when  she  was 
pulling  them  to  pieces. 

And  having  delivered  himself  thus  far,  Geordie 
took  to  his  heels  and  rushed  back  as  fast  as  his 
legs  would  carry  him,  glad  to  put  an  end  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  the  uncomfortable  col- 
loquy. 

Yes,  there  it  was.  Dunstan  had  read  it  from  be- 
ginning to  end  at  least  half  a  dozen  times,  and  cer- 
tainly he  w^as  not  dreaming.  The  little  gentle, 
half-humble  note  in  Winny's  own  delicate  hand- 
writing, the  fairj^-like  strokes,  the  lines  not  very 
straight  across  the  page.  He  knew  it  well.  He 
had  one  or  two  such  before  which  he  had  treasured 
sacredly  until  his  illness ;  then  they  had  been 
burnt.  He  wanted  nothing  after  that  to  remind 
him  of  her. 

But  this  ?  He  felt  as  if  he  could  not  compre- 
hend it  yet.  He  could  see  it,  feel  it — the  sheet  of 
stained,  crumpled  paper  that  had  never  seen  the 
light  till  now,  since  the  day  that  she  had  written 
those  words  so  long  ago  upon  it.     But  it  was  all 
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strange  to  him;  his  thoughts  would  uot  gather 
themselves  together  to  take  in  the  meaning.  He 
folded  it  up  again,  put  it  in  his  breast-coat  pocket, 
spurred  his  horse  into  a  gallop,  and  never  drew 
rein  until  he  reached  the  place  where  the  men 
were  working. 

He  gave  his  orders  there  and  looked  after  what 
was  being  done  as  if  he  had  met  with  nothing  to 
disturb  him.  I:n  truth  he  hardly  realized  anything 
as  yet,  beyond  a  vague  feeling  of  remorse  at  hav- 
ing judged  her  so  unjustly.  But  as  he  rode  slowly 
home  the  thing  began  to  shape  itself  before  him. 
It  was  not  Winny  who  had  been  false  to  him  ;  it 
was  he  who  had  been  untrue  to  her ! 

He  took  out  the  note,  and  read  it  again  and 
again.  He  saw  it  all  now.  Winny  !  poor  little 
Winny  !  She  had  really  loved  him,  then.  It  was 
very  sweet  to  him,  even  now,  to  know  it ;  and 
yet  the  sweetness  was  itself  a  sting.  For  what 
mattered  it  to  either  of  them  now  whether  she 
had  loved  him  once  or  no  ?  She  had  overlived 
it,  doubtless,  long   ago.      She   must    have    done 
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so,  or  she  could  never  have  been  enjopng  her- 
self so  much  as  Mrs.  Kennedy  had  said,  just  after 
they  had  left.  He  had  not  been  enjoying  himself. 
He  had  been  doing  something  quite  other  than 
enjoying  himself. 

And  yet  it  was  cruel  to  have  treated  her  as  he 
had  done,  to  have  visited  on  her  so  severely  what 
perhaps  had  been  hardly  meant  for  an  offence. 
Ah,  well !  he  had  punished  himself  for  it  by  kill- 
ing out  her  love  for  him,  as  he  had  well  deserved 
to  do.  The  little,  happy,  guileless  thing  who  used 
to  look  up  into  his  face  wdth  such  frank,  confiding 
eyes,  and  smile  such  sweet  welcome  always  when 
she  saw  him. 

Ah !  he  was  not  master  of  himself  now.  He  was 
not  tearing  himself  free  from  the  thraldom  of  these 
sweet  enslaving  thoughts.  For  one  wild  delirious 
hour  he  would  give  himself  up  to  them — after- 
wards he  would  be  strong.  And  hardly  knowing 
what  he  did,  as  he  reached  the  Rooklands  lane, 
he  turned  his  horse  into  the  path  that  led  through 
the  plantation  to  the  Hall. 
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He  must  see  it  once  again,  ramble  round  the 
deserted  garden  and  recal  the  memory  of  his 
dream.  Just  the  memory  of  it,  nothing  more. 
Dunstan  felt  quite  sure  he  could  go  so  far,  and 
then  stop  there  if  he  pleased.  And  yet  it  was  a 
foolish  thing,  and  he  knew  it  too.  For  was  he 
not  bound  to  another  by  ties  that  he  could  not  in 
honour  break,  that  he  did  not  even  wish  to  break  ? 
Yes,  that  was  where  his  safety  lay ;  and  he  hustled 
out  of  sight  the  phantom  thought  that  had  flitted^ 
ghost-like  through  some  dim  region  of  his  brain. 
The  Future  belonged  to  Kachel,  and  to  Rachel 
only.  But  the  Past — he  must  give  himself  for 
one  moment  to  the  Past ! 

He  tied  his  horse  to  the  plantation  gate,  just  as 
he  used  to  do  long  ago — the  habit  came  to  him  as 
if  it  had  been  a  thing  of  yesterday — and  went 
across  the  shrubbery  to  the  house.  It  seemed  like 
treading  on  enchanted  ground.  Those  grass- 
grown,  weedy  walks,  those  over-grown  laurels  and 
unpruned  roses  trailing  their  long  bare  branches 
on  the  ground;    he  remembered  them  all;  only 
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that  when  he  had  walked  here  last,  he  had  been 
walking  not  alone.     And  in  a  moment  all  the  fra- 
grance and  ^lory  of  that  blossoming  love  bloomed 
out  afresh,   and  a  vision  of  Winny  in  her  sweet 
girlish    loveliness    arose    before   him — this    time 
not  to  be  turned  away.     He  was  strong  enough  ; 
lie  need  not  do  that  now.     Like  Ulysses,  bound  to 
the  mast,  he  might  float  eagerly  by  and  listen  for 
a  moment  to  the  soft  enchanting  song. 
^      There  were  steps  behind  him.    Dunstan  turned. 
It  was  old  Michael  shuffling  along  and  dragging  his 
rake  behind  him.     What   Michael  did   when  he 
was  at  work,   it  would  be   hard   to   tell,   for  his 
labours  never  seemed  to  leave  any  perceptible  re- 
sults ;  though  indeed  it  would  have  been  difficult 
for  one  pair  of  hands  to  make  much  impression  on 
such  a  wilderness  as  was  the  Rooklands  garden. 
He  pulled  up   his  rake  w^hen   he   saw  Dunstan, 
and  touched  the  brim  of  his  brown  wide-awake. 
The  old  man  was  always  solemn  in  his  demeanour, 
but  it  struck  Dunstan  that  there  was  something  to- 
day almost  lugubrious  in  his  salute. 
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He  stopped  and  spoke  to  him, 

"  You  don't  look  very  hearty,  Michael,"  he 
said. 

"  Hearty ! — no,  sir,"  said  Michael,  and  the  old 
servitor  shook  his  grey  locks ;  "nor  isn't  like  to. 
It's  corned  heavy  on  us  all,  being  so  sudden.  But 
mebby  you  haven't  heard  about  it,  sir,  or  else  the}' 
say  allays  ill-news  travels  fast.  We  nobbut  got 
word  this  morning," 

"Word    of    what?"    cried    Dunstan.     "Miss» 
Winny  is  not  ill  f  • 

"  No,  sir,  not  as  I  knows  on,"  said  Michael,  in  a 
long  drawn  treble.  "  It's  t'  young  Master,  sir,  that's 
took."  And  the  old  man  rubbed  his  coat  cuff  across 
his  eyes.  "  We'd  never  no  thoughts  on  it  while 
this  morning,  an'  there  was  a  letter  corned  to 
Hannah  as  they  was  a-bringing  of  him  home  to 
bury." 

"Dead!"  exclaimed  Dunstan,  surprised  and 
shocked  at  the  ghastly  tidings  that  had  thus  broken 
in  upon  his  elysian  dream.  "  Dead  ! — Mr.  Lewis 
dead!" 

VOL.  III.  M 
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"  Ay !  sir,"  returned  the  old  man,  shaking  his 
head  again,  as  he  leaned  upon  his  rake.  '^  It's  owre 
true.  But  I  allays  misdoubted,  when  they  took 
him  away,  that  it  was  to  no  good.  He'd  a  been 
safer  a  deal  at  home,  an'  I  said  as  much  to  Hannah. 
There's  never  a  Gilmour  dies  here  at  the  Hall,  nor 
hasn't  been  sin'  ever  the  White  Woman  began  to 
walk,  an'  that's  over  two  hundred  years  ago.  I've 
been  here  myself,  man  an'  boy,  well  on  to  seventy 
year,  an'  1  never  knowed  one  of  that  name  come  to 
Lis  end  within  these  walls.  But,  however,  it's  all 
owre  now,  an'  what's  to  come  to  t'  Master  I  don't 
know.     It'll  be  the  death  of  him  an'  all,  I  doubt." 

"  And  when  will  they  bring  him  home  V  asked 
Dunstan,  too  much  awed  to  think  for  the  moment 
of  anything  but  the  "body,"  that  must  wait  so 
long  before  it  could  be  laid  at  last  to  rest  in  that 
vault  in  the  villafije  church  beneath  the  Rooklands 
pew. 

"  I  can't  say,  sir,  exact,  but  it'll  be  some  time 
next  week,  I  expect.  Doctor  Kennedy's  got  word. 
He's  been  here  this  morning,  an'  t'  Missis  an'  all. 
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There  '11  be  a  vast  to  do  afore  they  come.  I've 
started  fettling  up  a  bit  myself.  But  it  '11  make 
no  odds  what's  done.  They  '11  never  see  aught  on 
it,  I'll  warrant.  It  '11  be  a  dree  coming  home  for 
'em  ;  the  Master  an'  Miss  Winny  an'  all." 

Dunstan  moved  away,  chilled  to  the  core.  There 
seemed  something  ominous  in  coming  here  for 
the  first  time  to  dream  as  by  stealth  of  his  buried 
love,  and  finding  himself  confronted  thus  suddenly 
by  the  pale  Shadow  of  Death.  He  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  back  through  the  plantation  and 
out  upon  the  road,  a  strange  confusion  in  his 
breast.  Now  it  was  Winny  that  he  thought  of, 
pale  and  drooping  in  her  mourning  robes;  and 
then  Rachel,  still  and  self-contained,  looking  at 
him  through  those  deep,  unchanging  eyes,  the 
same  in  all  things  as  she  had  been  that  night  when 
he  had  parted  from  her  at  the  garden  gate.  And 
he  !  could  he  too  look  thus  honestly  into  hers  ? 

Dunstan  found  himself  wishing  that  the  first  in- 
terview were  well  over,  and  things  going  on  again 
quietly  in  the  old  track.     Only   an  uneasy  ques- 
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tionin^  obtruded  itself  here.  How  would  it  be 
when  Winny  had  returned  ?  Could  he  bear  now 
that  she  should  know  it  all  ?  And  once  he  had 
almost  triumphed  to  think  that  one  day  she  should ! 
And  then  a^ain  there  drifted  before  him,  as  he 
rode  on  through  the  falling  twilight,  the  thought 
of  the  "  body  "  that  must  already  have  commenced 
its  dolorous  voyage,  and  even  now,  while  he  was 
riding  there,  would  be  on  its  way  home  to  its 
grave,  with  the  waves  plashing  round  the  vessel's 
side  as  it  heaved  along,  bearing  with  it  two  where 
three  had  gone  out,  and  instead  of  the  third  that 
awful  freight,  which,  how  precious  soever  it  might 
be,  the  mourners  were  bringing  with  them  only 
that  they  might  bury  it  out  of  their  sight.  And 
with  that  there  came  breasting  up  against  him 
another  thought,  whelming  in  its  cold  flood  all  else 
beside,  how  much  of  his  life  now  lay  dead — dead, 
yet  with  no  quiet  grave  of  forgetfulness  in  which 
to  bury  it !  Ah  !  if  he  could  forget ! 
And  yet  would  he  if  he  could  ? 
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FT  was  nearly  three  weeks  after  this  before  the 
-*-  vault  beneath  the  Rooklands  pew  was  opened, 
and  the  son  of  Catherine  Gilmour,  wife  of  Law- 
rence Gilmour  of  Rooklands,  laid  within  it,  there 
to  moulder  amid  his  ancestral  dust.  There  had 
been  contrary  winds  which  had  delayed  the  ship, 
so  that  the  daisied  sod  and  the  blossoming  thorn- 
trees  in  Ghnton  churchyard,  were  robed  as  whitely 
by  the  time  the  sable  procession  passed  through 
its  gates,  as  when,  twenty  years  ago,  the  falling 
snow  had  flecked  the  pall  that  covered  the  young 
mother's  bier. 

"  A  small  funeral — a  very  small  funeral ;  quite 
mean,  in  fact,"  remarked  Mrs.  McWerther,  who, 
with  the  two  Miss  Barbes,  had  secured  one  of  the 
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front  windows  of  a  house  overlooking  the  churcli- 
yard,  whence  to  witness  all  that  there  was  to  be 
seen. 

Thqre  was  no  getting  into  the  church  itself. 
Job  Dolson  had  received  strict  orders  to  admit  no 
one  on  any  pretext  whatever,  until  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  ceremony.  A  great  disappointment 
to  Miss  Barbe,  who  had  quite  set  her  mind  on 
being  present  during  the  service. 

"For  it  must  be  so  impressive^ so  very  impressive," 
as  she  said,  "  to  see  the  coffin  actually  let  down  into 
the  vault  beneath  the  pew.  Something  quite  out 
of  the  ordinary  way,  not  at  all  like  a  funeral  out  of 
doors,  which  was  a  thing  that  one  might  see  at  any 
time." 

And  then,  too,  the  body  having  been  brought 
from  such  a  distance  to  be  buried,  gave  a  peculiar 
interest  to  the  event.  Miss  Barbe  understood  they 
had  been  travelling  with  it  all  night,  and  then  there 
were  the  seven  miles  from  Bedesby,  though  pro- 
bably they  would  come  more  quickly  on  the  road 
than  down  the  villacje.     But  certainly  she  must 
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confess  she  felt  not  a  little  disappointed  at  seeing 
only  a  hearse  and  two  coaches  after  all. 

And  truly,  if  grief  be  measured  by  the  outward 
signs  of  woe,  the  young  heir  of  Rooklands  had  not 
been  greatly  mourned  for.  As  Mrs.  McWerther 
observed,  with  some  asperity — 

"  If  Mr.  Gilmour  had  not  friends  of  his  own  to 
assist  him  in  following  the  corpse,  he  ought  to  have 
considered  it  his  duty  to  have  had  at  least  an 
empty  coach  or  two,  to  make  the  procession  a 
decent  length." 

And  she  and  the  Miss  Barbes  stretched  their 
necks  out  of  the  window  as  far  as  was  consistent 
with  polite  curiosity,  for  the  hearse  had  stopped 
now  at  the  churchyard  gate,  and  the  coffin  was 
being  taken  out. 

Very  heavy  it  seemed  to  be,  but  of  course,  as  Miss 
Barbe  remarked,  that  must  be  the  case,  for  there 
could  not  be  fewer  than  three  of  them  altogether — 
the  inner  one,  and  then  another  of  lead,  besides  the 
outer  one  of  all,  which,  it  must  be  owned,  was 
handsome  enough  to  be  quite  consistent  with  pro- 
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priety.  The  three  ladies  could  see  it  quite  plainly, 
so  beautifully  decorated,  and  such  massive  handles, 
and  the  shield,  too,  upon  the  top,  thoucrh  it  was 
a  pity  they  were  too  far  off  to  read  the  inscrip- 
tion. 

Then  the  great  velvet  pall  was  drawn  over  it, 
and  a  little  gust  of  wind  scattered  down  some  of 
the  white  hawthorn  from  the  tree  that  grew  beside 
the  gate,  and  the  May  sunshine  fell  as  pleasantly 
over  all  as  if  it  had  been  shimmering  on  the 
orange  blossom  of  a  bride.  Next  came  Mr.  Gil- 
mour  and  Dr.  Kennedy — they  got  out  of  the  first 
carriage,  and  after  them  the  three  old  servants 
from  the  Hall. 

Those  were  all.  Mrs.  McWerther  could  not 
refrain  from  expressing  a  pretty  strong  sense  of 
disapprobation  at  the  scanty  train,  emerging 
speedily  into  a  criticism  equally  severe  on  the 
demeanour  of  the  master  of  Rooklands  himself. 

It  was  a  positive  shame,  she  said,  to  see  him 
walking  so  stiff  and  upright,  and  he  following  his 
only  son  to  the  grave.     And  not  so  much  either  as 
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a  white  handkerchief  in  his  hand,  which  would  at 
least  have  been  suggestive  of  tears,  even  if  he  had 
been  too  proud  to  shed  them,  as  she  supposed  he 
was.  Or  else  he  hadn't  any  to  shed,  which  was 
quite  as  likely,  for  she  had  always  said  she  believed 
Mr.  Gilmour  had  no  more  feeling  in  him  than  that 
stone  statue  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  Gilmour 
tombs  in  the  chancel  of  the  church.  Now  the 
servants  did  seem  to  be  affected  with  feelings  suit- 
able to  the  occasion;  they  were  wiping  their 
eyes  all  the  way  up  the  walk,  but  then  that  only 
made  their  master's  conduct  appear  in  a  more 
unbecoming  light.  He  ought  to  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  him,  Mrs.  McWerther  considered,  to  display  a 
little  emotion  on  such  an  occasion,  if  only  to  satisfy 
the  feelings  of  the  spectators,  who  naturally  ex- 
pected that  on  such  an  occasion  the  party  princi- 
pally concerned  should  look,  at  any  rate,  subdued, 
if  not  positively  overcome  by  his  emotions. 

But  Mr.  Gilmour  did  not  seem  disposed  to 
satisfy  the  feelings  of  the  spectators  in  the  way 
that  Mrs.  McWerther  had  desired.     That  ashen- 
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grey  face  looked,  as  she  had  said,  almost  as  im- 
passive as  the  stony  visage  of  his  ancestor  upon  the 
chancel  monument,  except  that  there  was  a  slight 
twitching  of  the  tight-closed  lips  which  his  charit- 
able censor  was  too  distant  to  perceive.  Job 
Dolson,  however,  who  stood  within  the  church- 
porch  in  readiness  to  close  the  doors  as  soon  as  the 
last  of  the  little  procession  had  filed  in,  saw  with 
those  twinkling  eyes  of  his  more  than  Mrs. 
McWerther  through  her  gold-rimmed  spectacles, 
as  she  looked  down  upon  the  sight  from  that  first- 
floor  window. 

"  It's  corned  heavy  on  him,  I  lay,"  he  muttered 
to  himself  ;  "  it's  comed  heav}'  on  him,  has  t'  young 
Masters  death.  Such  a  gruesome  face  as  that 
of  his  I  never  see'd  afore,  for  as  much  as  he  tries 
to  carry  it  off  the  way  he  does.  He  looks  more 
like  one  dead  man  following  another  to  his  grave, 
than  like  owt  else ;  there'll  be  another  job  for 
me  afore  long,  or  I'm  wrong.  Folks  that  corks  up 
their  feelings  like  that  stands  a  chance  oftens  o' 
brusting  out  with  a  shiver.     I  shouldn't  wonder 
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now  at  his  dropping  suddent  any  day.  As  most 
like  he  will,  if  he  stops  here.  It's  a  uncomfortable 
place  is  Rooklands,  for  a  Gilmour  to  die  at. 
They're  pretty  sure  to  come  to  their  end  promis- 
cus,  without  they  go  away  for  't,  as  Mr.  Lewis 
did." 

And  Job  fastened  the  church  door,  and  went  up 
the  aisle  towards  the  vault,  for  being  both  clerk  and 
sexton,  his  presence  was  required  in  an  official 
capacity.  And  Mrs.  McWerther,  seeing  that  all 
was  over  for  the  present,  drew  in  her  head  from 
the  open  window,  and  addressed  herself  to  half  an 
hour's  chat  with  the  Miss  Barbes  by  way  of 
passing  away  the  time  until  the  procession  should 
re-appear ;  for  as  she  was  there,  she  said  she  might 
as  well  stay  until  the  end,  so  as  to  judge  for  her- 
self whether  the  ceremony  inside  the  church  would 
have  the  desired  effect  of  inducing  Mr.  Gilmour  to 
indulge  the  spectators  by  a  little  seemly  manifesta- 
tion of  emotion  on  his  return. 

Brightly  the  May  sunshine  streamed  through 
the    painted    windows    in     the     chancel,    light- 
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ing  up  with  a  quiet  glory  the  still  features 
of  the  saint  in  tlie  arch  above  the  south 
doorway  which  Mrs.  Doyle  fancied  looked 
so  much  like  Rachel  Dallas ;  and  very  softly  the 
purple  splendour  fell  upon  that  stone  effigy  of  the 
Laurence  Gilmour  of  Rooklands,  whose  evil  deeds, 
as  the  village  stories  went,  had  brought  upon  his 
house  the  White  Lady's  curse.  And  with  a  ruby 
glow  it  burned  upon  the  marble  tablet  over  the 
Rooklands  pew,  whereon  was  traced  the  name  of 
Catherine  Gilmour,  wife  of  the  man  who  stood 
beneath  it,  his  feet  beside  the  open  vault,  and  the 
crimson  light  hiding  now  the  ashen  paleness  of 
his  face. 

For  sternly  though  he  might  hold  himself,  the 
man's  misery  was  in  truth  becoming  greater  than 
he  could  bear.  The  tears  which  since  his  son's 
death  he  had  never  shed,  had  been  falling  all  the 
time  with  a  slow  drip  of  agony  into  his  heart.  For 
grief  that  can  weep  and  bewail  itself  is  not  quite 
unendm-able ;  it  is  that  dry-eyed  wretchedness 
which  suffers  and  which  makes  no  sign  that  drains 
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the  very  life  of  the  soul  out  of  those  on  whom  it 
fastens. 

"  Earth  to  earth !  ashes  to  ashes !  dust  to  dust ! " 
And  as  the  churchyard  mould  fell  with  a  dull 
drop  upon  the  coffin  lid,  the  sound  forced  from  the 
father's  lips  the  only  moan  that  had  issued  from 
them  since  the  hour  when  first  he  had  seen  before 
him  the  dead  face  of  his  son.  The  flood-gates  of 
passionate  despair  were  broken  down.  With  an 
exceeding  great  and  bitter  cry,  he  fell  beside  the 
open  vault — "  Oh !  Lewis,  my  son !  my  son ! 
Would  God  I  had  died  with  thee  ! " 

It  was  Job  Dolson  w^ho  raised  him  from  the 
ground,  while  Dr.  Kennedy,  who  was  standing  by, 
stooped  down  and  unloosed  his  neckcloth. 

"  Take  him  out ! — give  him  air  !"  cried  one  and 
another. 

"  It's  a  fit.  He's  a-twitching  of  his  face  like  any- 
thing," said  the  sexton.  "  I  see'd  as  soon  as  ever  I 
set  eyes  on  him,  that  there'd  be  summut  up  afore 
long.     His  lips  was  a  tweaking  then  for  all  he  had 
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'em  so  close  nipped  up.  I've  see'd  folk  like  that 
afore.  It's  their  feelings  that  does  it,  when  they've 
been  keeping  of  'em  over  close." 

And  putting  their  strength  together,  they  con- 
veyed their  burden  with  some  little  difficulty  tp 
the  door,  where  they  laid  him  down  on  some 
cushions  in  the  porch.  The  Doctor  knelt  beside  the 
prostrate  form,  supporting  the  proud  grey  head, 
proud  no  longer  now,  for  the  features  still  twitched 
convulsively,  and  the  deepset  eyes  looked  out  from 
under  the  level  brows  with  a  blank  unmeaning 
stare. 

Job  Dolson  peered  curiously  at  him, 

"  Just  as  I  was  a-saying  to  myself,"  he  mut- 
tered to  the  Doctor  under  his  breath — "  just  as  I 
was  a-saying  to  myself.  He'll  be  took  suddent,  I 
says,  some  o'  these  days;  an'  so  he  has.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  now  if  he  was  to  be  gone  afore  ever  we 
get  him  home.  He  has  the  blood  of  the  Gilmours 
in  him." 

And  Job  looked  into  the  Doctor  s  face  with  a 
glance  that  seemed  as  if  it  would  express  some- 
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thing  which  he  was  chary  of  putting  into  words. 
A  glance,  however,  that  was  lost  upon  the  Doctor 
who  was  anxiously  looking  out  for  the  village 
Esculapius,  to  know  whether  it  would  be  better  to 
convey  the  sick  man  home  at  once,  or  take  him  to 
some  house  close  at  hand  and  send  a  messenger  to 
break  the  tidings  to  his  daughter.  For  Winifred 
had  arrived  with  her  father,  though  Dr.  Kennedy 
had  not  yet  seen  her,  and  was  even  then  at  Rook- 
lands  awaiting  his  coming  home.  * 

And  behind  them  in  the  empty  church,  the 
clergyman,  standing  beside  the  forsaken  grave, 
lingered  for  a  moment  to  read  out  the  last  solemn 
words  of  triumphant  hope  over  the  unconscious 
dust.  There  was  none  to  say  Amen  when  he  gave 
thanks,  that  out  of  the  miseries  of  this  sinful  world 
one  had  been  delivered.  Though  Lewis  Gilmour 
would  not  rest  the  less  quietly  for  that,  nor  would 
the  sharp  cry  that  had  been  wrung  by  anguish 
from  the  living  f ather  s  lips,  pierce  to  the  discomfi- 
ture of  his  girded  peace. 

Truly  there  are  times  when,  moved  by  strange 
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pity,  a  man  may  say  with  one  who  had  looked  more 
deeply  into  the  things  of  life  and  death  than  any 
of  us  may  ever  do,  "  Wherefore  I  praise  the  dead 
who  are  already  dead,  more  than  the  living  who 
are  yet  alive." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


TT  was  nearly  two  months  now  since  Dunstan  had 
-■-  gone  to  see  Rachel  that  wild  March  evening, 
carrying  with  him  the  ill  news  contained  in  the 
big  letter  with  the  print  outside.  Then,  as  he 
stood  beside  her  in  the  window,  leaning  with  his 
burden  upon  her  for  support,  the  afternoon  sun  had 
been  looking  in  through  the  leafless  chestnut  boughs, 
brightening  a  little  that  dim  parlour  as  the  day 
wore  to  its  close.  But  now  each  shining  bud  had 
burst  its  sheath,  and  the  broad  palm-like  fronds 
had  spread  themselves  out  into  a  thick  leafy  screen 
that  would  make  perpetual  twilight  there  even  in 
the  garish  summer  days.  There  would  be  no  more 
sunbeams  now  wandering  any  more  past  the  white 
VOL.  III.  N 
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curtains  and  over  the  old-fashioned  furniture,  and 
tracing  patterns  of  fanciful  device  upon  that  thread- 
bare carpet  from  which  twenty  years  of  wear  had 
faded  out  all  colour  and  pattern  of  its  own.  None 
at  least  until  the  sun  sank  very  low,  so  low  that 
its  setting  rays  looked  in  redly  from  beneath  the' 
outstretched  branches ;  and  then  at  evening  time 
for  a  little  while  there  would  fall  a  rosy  tinge 
upon  the  wall,  just  hinting  and  no  more  of  the 
glow  and  glory  of  the  day  that  had  so  nearly  passed 
away. 

Just  now  however  it  was  not  thus  looking  in,  only 
streaming  outside  merrily  enough  over  the  pear  and 
cherry  trees.  But  within,  the  shadowy  room  looked 
only  the  more  shadowy  contrasted  with  this  affluence 
of  light  without ;  just  as  it  had  done  six  months 
ago  or  more,  when  Rachel  had  sat  there  that  clear 
October  afternoon,  gazing  out  into  the  garden 
where  the  autumn  wind  was  chasing  the  leaves 
upon  the  walks,  but  seeing  nothing  for  the  troubled 
thoughts  that  came  between. 

There  was  a  high  wind  again   now,  only  instead 
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of  yellowing  leaves  it  was  bringing  down  showers 
of  blossom  from  the  trees,  drifting  one  now  and 
then  quite  through  the  open  casement  upon  Eachel's 
black  dress  as  she  sat  beside  the  window,  her  hands 
folded  on  the  work  that  lay  upon  her  lap,  and 
in  her  eyes  the  same  unheeding  look  that  saw 
no  more  of  the  spring  light  and  the  falling  flowers 
than  they  had  seen  then  of  the  autumnal  sunshine 
and  the  dropping  leaves. 

Rachel  was  well  again  now,  quite  well.  The 
fever,  sharp  while  it  had  lasted,  had  passed  away 
and  left  her  much  as  it  had  found  her.  Paler  she 
could  hardly  be,  for  there  was  never  much  bloom 
on  Rachel's  cheeks  to  be  blanched  out  by  illness, 
though  it  might  be  that  the  outlines  of  her  face  were 
a  little  more  sharply  chiselled  than  they  had  been  be- 
fore, and  there  was  just  a  touch  of  languor  in  the 
listless  bend  of  the  white  long  fingers  upon  which 
the  emerald  ring  shone  still ;  not  sparkling  now,  for 
no  glancing  rays  were  falling  on  it  that  might 
bring  out  its  lustre,  but  gleaming  with  a  dark  clear 
light  like  that  of  the  sea,  when  looking  over  a 
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ship  side  the  eye  sinks  into  a  fathomless  abyss  of 
waters. 

And  there  was  a  soft  dream-light  in  those  dark, 
once  anxious  eyes,  and  a  smile  of  something  more 
than  still  content  playing  at  intervals  about  the 
folded  lips,  like  moonbeams  shimmering  on  the 
surface  of  some  gently  rippled  lake.  Surely  a 
smile  like  that  must  have  been  the  outcome  of 
some  very  sweet  unspoken  thoughts !  And  in  truth 
it  was,  for  as  she  sat  there,  Rachel's  thoughts  had 
been  floating  back  to  the  time  when  first  she  had 
seen  Dunstan  Dayne  at  the  Brook  Farm  nearly  a 
year  ago,  when  he  was  to  her  just  Mrs.  Doyle's 
lodger — nothing  more.  And  then  she  had  recalled 
the  weeks  that  she  had  spent  at  the  farm  while  he 
was  ill,  and  the  tender  compassion  that  his  helpless- 
ness had  stirred  within  her,  while  yet  it  had  been 
service  only  that  she  had  rendered  him.  And  then 
came  the  joy  of  seeing  him  pass  slowly  out  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death  as  he  grasped  the  hand  that 
reached  down  to  help  him  up  the  steep  side  of  the 
valley.     And  after  that,  the  great  yearning  pity 
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for  the  sick  soul  that  had  looked  to  her  for  healing, 
a  pity  deepening  into  love  as  she  saw  him  needing 
what  there  was  none  but  her  to  give,  and  felt  that 
here  at  last  she  had  found  a  channel  in  which  her 
whole  nliture  might  have  leave  to  flow. 

And  again  that  quiet  smile  shone  through  her 
face  as  she  thought  of  the  time,  not  very  far  dis- 
tant now,  when  she  might  stand  always  by  his 
side,  needing  no  longer  to  keep  back  anything  of 
that  great  love  which  was  his  alone;  but  with 
faithful  heart  and  willing  hand  serving  him  truly 
all  the  days  of  her  life,  and  finding  therein  happi- 
ness enough  to  fill  her  cup  unto  the  brim. 

Serving  him  truly  !  For  this  devotion  of  Rachel's 
was  very  perfect  and  entire ;  there  was  a  crystal- 
line purity,  a  rare  unselfishness  about  her  love, 
as  indeed  there  was  about  her  whole  nature  of 
which  this  was  but  the  blossom  and  the  crown, 
which  in  all  things  saw  its  object  only,  not  itself. 
Saw,  not  blindly ;  for  that  there  were  scars  and 
blemishes  in  Dunstan's  character,  Rachel  knew  full 
well ;  scars  not  all  received  in  honourable  battle  ; 
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blemishes,  some  of  which  might  never  be  removed. 
Yet  with  them  all  she  loved  him  none  the  less  ; 
perhaps  he  was  even  the  dearer  to  her  for  them. 
For  did  not  his  very  failings  give  her  a  yet 
tenderer  hold  upon  him;  making  her  feeble  aid 
only  the  more  needful,  because  his  own  steps  not 
seldom  faltered  in  the  way  ? 

Just  then  a  gust  of  wind  passed  by,  and  swayed 
down  the  spreading  chestnut  boughs  until  one  of 
the  outmost  sprays  just  touched  the  lattice  with 
the  end  of  a  long  green  leaf.  Rachel  roused  her- 
self a  little  and  glanced  up.  It  was  like  a  hand 
beckoning  to  her  from  without,  as  if  the  old  tree 
would  bid  her  'look  out  and  admire  its  snowy  blos- 
soms and  green  depths  of  foliage. 

But  her  thoughts  went  on  in  the  same  track 
still.  This  blossoming  life  did  but  seem  to  her  to 
repeat  the  bloom  and  fragrance  of  her  own,  a 
while  ago  so  cold  and  colourless,  now  touched  into  a 
beauty  so  strange  and  rare.  And  she  leaned  down 
her  head  into  her  hand,  and  again  the  dreamlight 
overflowed  her  eyes  as  she  thought  that  even  this 
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fair  robe  of  Nature's  weaving  was  not  fairer  than 
that  in  which  her  own  dull  life  now  had  clothed 
itself  afresh. 

Rachel  might  dream  on  ;  the  waking  had  not 
come  yet.  She  did  not  know  that  through  these 
bright  weeks  wliile  the  woods  and  fields  had  been 
putting  on  their  beautiful  array,  and  all  nature 
decking  herself  anew  in  such  gay  garniture  of  leaf 
and  flower,  something  had  been  fading  slowly  from 
her  life  whose  warmth  and  sweetness  had  made  to 
her  one  long  summer  of  those  winter  months  that 
now  had  melted  into  spring. 

For  Dunstan  had  kept  his  promise  with  himself 
-^kept  it  to  the  utmost.  He  had  not  suffered  her 
to  guess  that  what  awhile  ago  had  been  so  precious, 
had  lost  its  value  now.  He  had  seen  her  only  once 
since  her  illness,  and  that  had  been  the  day  when 
Gideon  had  brought  her  over  to  the  farm ;  and 
then  by  tender  speech  and  act  he  had  sought  to 
hide  that  inward  defection  which  he  was  struggling 
honestly  to  subdue.  When  he  touched  those  quiet 
lips,  as  she  put  her  hand  again  in  his,  it  was  with 
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no  Judas  kiss,  for  had  he  not  vowed  within  himself 
never  to  betraj  that  faithful  love  which  in  his  bitter- 
ness and  desolation  he  had  once  so  wildly  craved  ? 

It  had  been  a  terrible  blunder,  and  Dunstan  saw  it 
now,  to  have  mistaken  that  passing  weakness  for  a 
lifelong  need ;  yet  cost  him  what  it  would,  he  was 
determined  to  redeem  his  promise.  Eachel  should 
never  know  how  fierce  a  fight  was  waging  now 
between  his  honour  and  his  inclination  ;  not  even 
that  any  struggle  was  going  on  at  all.  And  after 
all,  he  reflected,  his  w^as  a  common  lot.  Others 
besides  himself  had  gone  through  life,  content  to 
know  that  they  were  loved,  without  so  greatly 
loving  in  return ;  and  seeing  that  by  his  own 
deed  he  had  made  it  his,  he  would  accept  it,  and 
with  it  such  scant  share  of  happiness  as  it  might 
contain. 

So  Dunstan  had  resolved.  Whether  he  was 
right  in  keeping  up  the  semblance  of  a  love  that 
he  had  never  truly  known  ;  whether  indeed  it 
was  possible  to  be  true  to  another,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  was  false  to  himself,  others   may 
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determine.  There  was  a  chivalry  in  his  nature 
which  made  him  choose  the  hardest  course  ;  perhaps 
too,  if  it  must  be  owned,  a  certain  grim  satisfac- 
tion in  thus  doing  battle  with  himself,  and  forcing 
himself  to  gain  the  victory  simply  because  he  had 
determined  not  to  lose  it. 

If  Eachel  could  have  known,  as  she  sat  this 
afternoon  looking  out  into  the  future,  what  a 
gruesome  form  it  was  around  which  she  w^as 
weaving  that  fairy  web  of  hopes,  she  would  have 
shuddered  back,  affrighted  at  the  sight !  If  only 
she  had  known  !  But  nothing  betrayed  it  to  her. 
So  true  herself,  how  could  she  dream  of  anything 
but  truth  in  him  ? 

Again  that  tapping  of  the  leaf  against  the 
lattice.  The  wind  was  careering  in  quite  frolic- 
some fashion  round  the  garden,  bringing  down  a 
perfect  snowstorm  of  tiny  florets  that  whitened  all 
the  grass  beneath  the  trees  and  littered  even  the 
carpet  at  her  feet.  She  picked  up  one  that  had 
floated  down  upon  her  lap,  looking  half  regretfully, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  living  being,  on  its  crisp  white 
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petals.  The  poor  little  flower!  Why  could  it  not 
have  staid  laughing  in  the  sunshine  on  the  bough  ? 
And  a  shade  of  sadness  crept  over  her  face  to 
think  that  even  that  small  life  was  wasted ;  and 
that  the  little  bud  which  had  slept  all  the  winter 
in  its  sheath,  waiting  so  patiently  for  the  spring, 
should  have  bloomed  at  last  only  to  meet  with 
this  untimely  end. 

But  her  musings  were  broken  in  upon  by  a  veri- 
table tapping,  not  of  the  chestnut  bough  against 
the  window,  but  a  light  firm  rap  at  the  parlour 
door. 

The  little  blossom  fell  from  her  hand, 

"  Come  in,"  she  said,  and  as  she  looked  up, 
her  heart  gave  a  beat  that  answered  to  the  sum- 
mons. 

That  was  not  Elspie's  matter-of-fact  thump.  The 
door  opened,  and  Dunstan  Dayne  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  the  room,  not  as  when  he  stood  there 
that  wild  March  afternoon,  bringing  with  him  the 
ill  news  contained  in  the  big  letter  with  the  print 
outside,  heavy  with   disappointment,   and  chilled 
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• 
through  by  that  vexing  wind  that  seemed  to  have 

withered  up  what  little  life  was  in  him,  but  lusty  now 
and  upright,  with  the  glow  of  health  upon  his  face. 
He  had  lost  something  though  of  that  frank,  easy 
bearing  and  pleasant  glance  that  had  made  him  so 
many  friends  when  first  he  had  come  to  Glinton. 
Nor  was  there  just  that  spring  and  elasticity  about 
him  that  there  used  to  be,  nor  those  free  curves 
about  the  mouth,  which  was  set  now  into  resolute 
lines,  that  to  a  keener  observer,  might  have  sug- 
gested a  corresponding  tightening  of  the  once  lax 
fibres  of  the  soul. 

And  in  his  whole  aspect  there  was  the  collected- 
ness  of  a  man  who  sees  before  him  in  the  future 
some  purpose  which  he  is  resolved  to  overtake,  such 
a  purpose  as  Dunstan  had  set  before  him,  and  which 
was  henceforth  to  make  Rachel's  happiness,  as  he 
had  thought  awhile  ago  her  lo\dng,  life-long  ten- 
dance would  have  made  his  own.  But  this  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual 
change  was  not  altogether  perceptible  to  Rachel, 
who  had  known  so  little  of  Dunstan  before  the 
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illness  which,  as  Mrs.  McWerther  had  remarked, 
had  sobered  him  down  into  quite  another  man. 
Only  her  rejoicing  eyes  told  him  how  glad  she  was 
to  see  in  him  no  vestige  left  of  that  lassitude 
and  feebleness  that  had  lingered  so  long  about 
him. 

Dunstan  drew  himself  up  in  the  doorway,  look- 
ing down  upon  her  with  a  smile — not  the  old 
flashing  smile  that  used  to  light  up  his  face  like 
sunshine  let  into  a  curtained  room,  but  a  slow^, 
steady  smile  that  spent  itself  before  it  reached  his 
eyes.  For  they  were  his  lips  only  that  smiled,  and 
not  his  thoughts. 

"  You  did  not  expect  me,  Rachel,  did  you,  to 
bear  down  in  this  waj^  upon  you  ?  But  the  porch 
door  was  open,  so  I  walked  in ;  I  wanted  to  see 
how  you  were,  not  just  to  hear  that  you  '  were 
well,  and  I  knew  that  if  I  waited  for  Elspie  to 
come,  she  would  have  sent  me  away  as  she  did 
before." 

"  I  think  not,  this  time,"  said  Rachel  j  "  I  am  not 
afraid    now   of   anyone  cominiij   into   the   house, 
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though  mdeed  we  have  not  many  visitors  to 
refuse.  Elspie  has  even  fewer  acquaintances  than 
I  have." 

"  She  is  a  worthy  creature,"  said  Dunstan, 
**  but  she  kept  the  house  Hke  a  dragon  while  you 
were  ill.  I  never  dared  to  come  nearer  to  her 
than  the  outside  of  the  porch.  I  wonder  now  what 
she  would  have  said  if  she  had  known  that  I  meant 
some  day  to  carry  off  this  golden  apple  that  she 
guards  so  jealously." 

Rachel  was  not  well  read  in  classical  literature, 
but  she  comprehended  something  of  his  meaning, 
and  a  hght  flush  rose  to  her  brow, 

"  I  am  glad  I  had  not  gone  out,"  she  said  ;  '*  I 
was  just  thinking  of  going  to  Rooklands  to  see  if 
they  had  heard  anything  more  from  poor  Mr. 
Gilmour." 

"  They  are  coming  home  to-morrow,"  said  Dun- 
stan  ;  "  I  saw  Dr.  Kennedy  this  morning.  He  is 
making  the  arrangements  for  the  funeral,  and  he 
told  me  it  was  to  be  at  noon.  They  will  travel 
all  night,  and  bring  the  body  direct  from  Bedesb}- 
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to  the  church,  so  as  not  to  go  with  it  to  the  house 
at  all." 

Rachel  looked  grave, 

"  Poor  Mr,  Gilmour !"  she  sighed :  ''  it  will  be  a 
terrible  journey  for  him.  I  know,  although  people 
thought  him  so  harsh  and  cold,  that  he  loved  that 
boy  as  his  own  life.  When  I  was  a  girl  and  used 
to  be  so  much  at  the  Hall,  I  have  seen  his  face 
sometimes  grow  as  soft  as  a  woman's  when  he  has 
been  watching  him  as  he  lay  asleep  on  the  sofa  in 
the  library,  for  he  was  always  a  puny,  ailing  child. 
He  never  made  much  of  Miss  Winifred;  I  used  to  be 
almost  sorry  for  her.  Many  a  time  I  have  seen  her 
lip  quiver  when  she  put  up  her  little  face  to  kiss 
him,  and  he  just  turned  aside ;  you  might  have 
thought  she  hardly  belonged  to  him,  he  noticed  her 
so  little.  And  she  was  such  a  bright,  affectionate 
little  thing ;  whatever  her  father  gave  to  Lewis, 
made  her  just  as  happy  as  if  it  had  been  all  her 
own." 

Dunstan  listened,  but  made  no  remark.  He 
was  looking  out  with  absent  eyes  through  the  open 
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lattice  into  the  garden  where  the  fallen  blossoms 
were  drifting  before  the  wind. 

"  Poor  Miss  Winny  !"  continued  Rachel.  "  It 
will  be  very  sad  too,  for  her,  coming  back  to  the 
empty  house.  It  is  a  pity  Mrs.  Kennedy  is  away 
just  now ;  she  has  no  one  else  that  she  could  look 
to  now  that  her  trouble  is  fresh  upon  her  ;  unless 
it  draws  her  father  out  to  her  a  little.  When  death 
comes  into  a  family,  it  often  brings  those  that  are 
left,  nearer  to  one  another  than  they  ever  were  be- 
fore." 

"  How  the  wind  is  bringing  down  the  blossom 
from  these  trees  of  yours,"  said  Dunstan,  breaking 
abruptly  the  thread  of  her  discourse.  And  if 
Rachel  could  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  face 
just  then,  she  would  have  seen  upon  it  that  girded 
look  which  it  had  only  recently  begun  to  wear. 
''  There  will  not  be  much  fruit  this  year,  the  blos- 
soms cannot  have  had  time  to  set." 

'*  I  am  afraid  not,"  she  said.  "  It  seems  a  pity, 
does  it  not,  such  rich  promise  as  there  was  only 
yesterday  ?     That  great  tree  at  the  .corner  of  the 
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garden  was  a  perfect  pyramid  of  bloom,  and  now 
it  is  nearly  stripped." 

Dunstan  turned  round  to  her;  his  voice  had 
dropped  into  a  lower  tone. 

"  Well,  it  does  not  signify,  I  suppose,  very  much 
to  us.  "We  shall  neither  of  us  be  here,  I  suppose, 
to  gather  the  fruit,  if  there  is  any  to  be  ripened. 
But,  Rachel,  what  delicious  perfume  is  it  that  the 
room  is  filled  with!  It  is  like  the  very  breath 
of  spring." 

"  Violets,"  said  Rachel.  "  There  they  are,  close 
beside  you  on  that  little  table  in  the  window!  But 
surely  you  did  not  need  telling  what  scent  it  was?" 

"  I  thought  I  smelt  violets  ;  but  you  forget  that 
I  have  never  been  in  the  country  in  violet-time 
since  I  was  a  boy.  They  must  have  been  just 
over  when  I  came  here  last  year.  But  what  a  bed 
of  them  you  have  got  here.  There  has  been  a 
whole  bank  rifled,  surely,  to  make  this  purple  pile. 
You  are  extravagant  in  your  pleasures,  Rachel." 

"I  am  afraid  I  am,"  she  said,  half  smiling. 
"  Extravagant  in  time,  at  least,  for  they  took  me 
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half  the  morning  to  gather  and  arrange.  But  it 
seems  such  a  pity  to  keep  the  spring  all  shut  out 
of  doors.  I  like,  if  I  can,  to  bring  a  little  of  it  into 
the  house." 

Dunstan  was  looking  down  approvingly. 

"  I  should  have  known  that  you  had  something 
of  the  artist  soul  in  you,  Rachel,  by  these  flowers 
alone.  They  seem  as  if  they  were  springing  out 
of  this  green  moss  of  their  own  accord.  It  is  per- 
fect. But  what  are  these  white  ones  ?  I  don't  re- 
member having  seen  any  about  here." 

"  That  is  because  they  need  looking  for.  There 
are  plenty  of  them  in  the  wood.  But  these  are  a 
peculiar  kind  ;  if  you  notice,  they  are  nearly 
twice  the  size  of  the  others,  and  even  sweeter,  if 
possible.  There  is  only  one  place  that  I  know  of 
wdiere  they  grow.  But  I  gathered  them  for  poor 
Miss  Winny's  sake  as  much  as  for  their  own. 
She  used  to  be  so  fond  of  these  w^hite  violets,  and 
there  is  quite  a  bed  of  them  in  a  little  nook  where 
we  used  often  to  go  together  to  seek  them.  And 
this   moss,   too,   came  from  the   same  place.      It 
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grows  finer  there,  I  think,  than  anywhere  else." 

"And  where  is  that?"  asked  Dunstan.  But  the 
words  came  out  as  if  he  were  hardly  thinking  of 
what  he  said,  and  as  he  spoke,  his  fingers  played 
idly  with  the  soft  green  sprays  amidst  which  the 
violets  were  nestling. 

"It  is  a  long  way  from  here,  down  by  the 
river-side,"  said  Rachel.  "  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
can  explain  it  to  you  exactly.  You  go  along  the 
bank  and  past  that  little  waterfall,  nearly  as  far 
as  the  gate  which  opens  into  the  path  leading  to 
the  village.  If  you  remember,  there  is  a  willow- 
tree  fallen  across  the  stream.  Well,  they  grow  in  a 
sort  of  cove  that  there  is  just  against  the  roots. 
You  know  that  tree?" 

"  Yes,  yes !  I  know  it  well  enough,"  said  Dun- 
stan, but  without  looking  at  Rachel.  He  was  pluck- 
ing out  one  or  two  of  the  white  violets  from  among 
the  rest. 

Rachel  said  no  more  just  then ;  perhaps  be- 
cause she  felt  the  slightest  possible  touch  of  im- 
patience in  Dunstan's  tones.     She  began,  instead, 
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to  pick  out  the  rest  of  the  white  violets,  weaving 
them  into  a  dainty  little  houquet  with  some  slender 
sprays  of  moss. 

"  Take  it,  if  you  like  them,"  she  said,  when  it 
was  finished.  And  she  held  out  her  little  offerincf 
with  a  smile. 

But  Dunstan  put  aside  her  hand,  violets  and  all, 

"  Nonsense,"  he  said,  "  keep  them  for  yourself." 

And  as  he  threw  down  those  which  he  had  been 

holding  still,  his  lips  set  themselves  again  into  that 

even  line  which  seemed  as  it  were  to  lock  his  whole 

countenance  together. 

Rachel  withdrew^  her  hand.  The  smile  faded 
from  her  face.  This  time  she  had  seen  that  bound 
look  upon  his  face.  It  struck  her  with  a  sudden 
strangeness ;  but  it  was  the  tone  in  which  he 
spoke  that  made  her  for  an  instant  close  up  before 
.him  like  flowers  before  a  storm.  His  irritable 
moods  during  that  tedious  sickness  had  never 
troubled  her.  She  had  heard  the  hasty,  fretful 
words  patiently,  even  pitifully,  as  she  would  have 
heard  a  moan  of  pain;    but    this    she    could   not 

o2 
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understand.  Dunstan  was  not  always  affable  even 
now  to  others,  but  to  her  he  had  never  spoken 
otherwise  than  with  courtesy,  nay,  gentleness.  She 
said  nothing  in  return,  only  her  fingers  trembled  a 
little  as  she  unloosed  the  flowers,  and  hardly  know- 
ing what  she  did,  began  to  replace  them  absently 
among  the  rest. 

But  Dunstan  stayed  her  hand.  As  it  moved 
over  the  fragrant  heap,  the  gleaming  emerald  had 
caught  his  eye  and  recalled  his  truant  thoughts. 

"  Gather  me  some  of  the  purple  ones,"  he  said, 
"  I  had  rather  have  them.  And  choose  those  that 
have  the  deepest  colour,  Rachel." 

She  did  as  he  bade  her.  His  voice  had  melted 
all  at  once  into  its  softest  tones  ;  yet  still  the  jar 
remained  of  that  careless  gesture  and  those  almost 
surly  words.  They  disturbed  her,  like  a  stone 
dropped  suddenly  into  still  waters,  breaking  up 
the  fair  reflections  on  its  surface.  She  could  not 
quite  compose  herself,  even  when  Dunstan  went 
on  to  talk  again  easily  and  pleasantly  as  if  he  saw 
and  would  remove  the  impression  he  had  made. 
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'^I  would  rather  you  had  taken  the  white  ones," 
she  said  when  she  had  done ;  "  I  could  have  given 
you  all  I  had  then;  besides,  I  fancy  they  are 
sweeter  than  these." 

"  Not  to  me,"  said  Dunstan,  and  he  took  one 
little  bunch  from  her  hands  and  fastened  it  care- 
fully in  his  coat.  "It  will  look  bravely  there, 
Rachel,  won't  it?  Now  you  see,  if  I  walk  home 
thoughtfully,  with  downcast  eyes,  I  shall  be  re- 
minded at  every  step  of  you ;  or  if  I  forget  my- 
self and  look  up,  still  there  will  be  the  perfume, 
like  your  unseen  presence,  floating  round  me." 

The  light  broke  over  Rachel's  face  again, 

"  You  need  not  forget  yourself  surely  to  look 
up.  But  still  the  white  ones  would  have  done  as 
well." 

"  Don't  you  understand  ?"  said  Dunstan,  and  he 
took  both  her  hands  in  his  and  drew  her  towards 
him.  "  Look  in  my  face,  and  I  will  tell  you  why 
I  like  these  best.  It  is  because  they  have  just  the 
same  deep  steadfast  tint  that  your  eyes  have  when 
they  search  mine,  as  they  are  doing  now.     I  see 
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something  there  that  will  never  change  nor  fail, 
that  will  always  be  true  to  me  as  long  as  I  am 
true  to  it." 

Rachel  smiled,  a  quiet,  contented  smile. 

"  Always,"  she  murmured.      "  Not  '  us  long'  " 

"  Always,  then,"  said  Dunstain,  ''  always.  Now 
are  you  satisfied,  Rachel  ?" 

The  smile  deepened  in  her  eyes, 

''  I  am  content,"  she  answered^  "  if  you  are." 
And  the  outcome  of  a  life  seemed  to  be  in  the 
words,  so  filled  with  lingering  earnestness  were  the 
tones  in  which  she  spoke  them. 

But  there  was  no  answering  light  in  Dunstan's 
face,  as  he  held  her  hands  in  a  still  tightening 
grasp.  A  shadow  rather  seemed  to  be  stealing 
over  it,  veiling  the  beam  of  tenderness  that  for  a 
moment  had  given  warmth  and  brightness  to  his 
glance,  and  dulling  again  the  glow  on  hers. 

"  I  am  so,"  he  replied.  But  he  was  looking 
now,  not  at  her,  rather  as  if  away  to  some  infinite 
distance  beyond.  *'  Yes,  if  to  be  loved  can  make 
a  man's  happiness,  then  I  am  sure  of  mine." 
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But  his  voice  sounded  hollow.  There  seemed 
the  echo  of  a  sigh  in  what  he  said  that  fell  as 
heavily  on  Rachel's  ears  as  those  sharper  accents 
had  fallen  awhile  ago.  Again  her  eyes  sought  his. 
Not  gladly  now,  but  with  an  anxious  questioning 
look,  as  if  she  would  read  the  very  secrets  of  his 
thoughts. 

Dunstan  seemed  almost  disconcerted  by  her  fixed 
regard. 

"  Tell  me  what  it  is  you  find,"  he  said.  And 
the  corners  of  his  mouth  just  curved  a  little.  '^  I 
see  it  in  your  face,  Rachel.  You  do  not  trust  me 
yet  as  I  trust  you." 

She  drew  in  her  gaze. 

"  No,  no !  it  is  not  that,"  she  said,  speaking  hur- 
riedly, as  if  she  would  put  away  in  nervous  haste 
the  bare  suggestion  that  such  could  be  the  case. 

"  But  you  were  studying  me,"  urged  Dunstan. 
''  Confess  it,  Rachel.  Tell  me  now,  what  you 
thought  you  saw  ?  Anything  you  would  not  wish 
to  learn  f 

It  was  dangerous  ground  on  which  he  trod,  and 
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Dunstan  felt  it  too.  But  he  had  a  feverish  desire 
to  know  that  so  far  at  least  he  had  worn  the  mask 
successfully,  and  hidden  the  sad  reality  from  those 
truth-seeking  eyes, 

Kachel  smiled  faintly, 

"  I  learned  nothing  at  all.  Your  face  puzzles 
me.  It  seems  like  one  of  those  monkish  parch- 
ments that  you  once  told  me  of,  which  have  been 
written  on  again  and  again.  What  was  it  you 
called  them  T 

"  Palimpsests." 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  word ;  and  sometimes  the  old 
characters  appear  again  among  the  fresher  ones, 
and  make  it  all  confusion." 

"  Is  it  so  f  said  Dunstan,  troubled  inwardly  to 
find  how  near  instinct  had  guided  her  to  the  truth. 
"  But,  Rachel,  cannot  you  read  one  word  traced  in 
golden  letters  above  all  the  rest  ?" 

"  What  is  that?"  she  asked. 

"  Trust,"  he  answered.  And  he  bent  down  a 
little  and  touched  her  forehead  lightly  with  his 
lips.     "  Is  it  so  hard  to  read  that,  Rachel  1" 
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Eachel  did  not  speak,  only  laid  her  head  for  an 
instant  against  his  shoulder,  as  if  she  would  give 
him  more  eloquently  than  by  any  words  the  as- 
surance that  he  asked.  She  could  not  suffer  him 
to  dream  that  her  faith  in  him  was  less  entire  than 
his  confidence  in  her ;  and  yet,  even  as  he  spoke, 
there  had  breathed  over  her  a  vague  misgiving, 
subtle,  scarcely  to  be  felt,  impalpable  as  that  faint 
sense  of  something  in  the  air  which  even  in  the 
bright  September  mornings  just  hints  at  times  that 
the  year  has  passed  its  prime. 

But  doubt  had  vanished  when  she  raised  her 
head.  There  was  nothing  now  but  frankness  in 
the  eyes  that  were  looking  down  protectingly  upon 
her,  nothing  but  strength  and  safety  in  that  stal- 
wart form. 

She  might  trust  him !  Yes,  and  if  he  needed 
less  at  her  hands  now  than  when  he  was  feeble 
and  sore  broken  in  soul  and  body  both,  it  was  only 
that  he  might  give  the  more  freely  to  her  of  his 
own  abounding  store. 

Five  minutes  afterwards  she  stood  at  the  gate, 
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shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand  as  she  watched  him 
down  the  lane,  the  falling  blossoms  drifting  upon 
her  from  the  wind-shaken  trees  and  nestling  among 
tlie  coils  of  her  dark,  abundant  hair.  But  Dunstan 
did  not  turn  as  had  been  his  wont  to  wave  farewell 
to  her  from  the  plantation  gate.  He  passed  through 
it  and  went  on  unheeding,  his  arms  folded  tightly 
across  his  breast,  his  head  bent  down  and  his  brows 
set  like  one  in  deep,  unquiet  thought. 

When  he  had  gone  some  distance,  he  paused  an 
instant,  struck  his  heel  into  the  ground  as  if  he 
had  settled  afresh  some  purpose  within  himself, 
threw  back  his  shoulders,  and  went  on  with  head 
erect.  A  faint  perfume  breathed  itself  around 
him.  He  glanced  down.  It  was  Eachel's  violets 
that  had  been  all  crushed  and  broken  by  the  strong 
pressure  of  his  folded  arms. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


A    DEAD    SPKING. 


T)LENTY  of  employment  now  for  the  Glinton 
^  gossips.  There  was  quite  a  rage  all  the  rest 
of  the  week  for  little  impromptu  tea-drinkings 
among  the  widowed  and  spinster  portion  of  the 
community,  as  also  among  such  comfortable  elderly 
matrons  as  had  got  their  families  off  their  hands, 
and  felt  themselves  at  liberty  now  to  devote  them- 
selves to  matters  of  more  general  social  interest. 

All  day  long  too,  the  inhabitants  of  the  genteel 
residences  in  Alma  Terrace  were  trotting  about 
from  one  house  to  another,  detailing  or  collecting 
additional  morsels  of  information  touching  the 
state  of  affairs  at  Rooklands.  Mrs.  McWerther 
in  particular,  whose  new  spring  bonnet  and  French 
parasol  had  just  come  home  from  Bedesby,  felt 
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that  it  was  quite  a  providential  opening  for  spread- 
ing her  plumes  before  admiring  friends,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  pleasure  of  displaying  her  superior  ac- 
quaintance with  the  particulars  of  the  event  that 
had  just  electrified  the  village.  For  of  course, 
having  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ings, as  much  of  it  at  least  as  had  transpired  in  the 
church  porch,  she  felt  competent  to  enlarge  upon 
it  from  the  vantage-ground  of  personal  observation, 
as  well  as  to  correct  various  inaccuracies  of  detail 
which  had  crept  into  the  less  authenticated  state- 
ments. 

Certainly,  so  far  as  INIrs.  McWerther  was  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Gilmour  had  fully  redeemed  his  char- 
acter from  the  imputation  which  she  had  been  dis- 
posed to  cast  upon  it.  No  outburst  of  grief, 
however  public  and  affecting,  could  possibly  have 
equalled  in  excitement  that  almost  tragic  termination 
of  the  mournful  ceremony.  There  was  a  serious 
paucity  of  information,  however,  with  regard  to  all 
that  had  happened  subsequent  to  his  removal  to  the 
Hall.     Mr.  Strangways,  the  village  surgeon,  who 
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had  been  summoned  in  haste  and  had  accompanied 
him  thither,  had  given  place  to  Dr.  Hansford,  so 
that  of  course  there  was  nothinc;r  further  to  be 
gleaned  in  that  quarter ;  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  being 
unfortunately  from  home,  the  only  remaining 
source  was  closed,  as  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
her  husband  would  condescend  to  those  minor  par- 
ticulars of  family  life  in  which  the  female  heart 
delights. 

Perhaps  this  very  dearth  of  detail  gave  a  piquancy 
of  its  own  to  what  little  was  obtained,  stimulating 
the  Alma  Terrace  and  other  ladies  to  yet  more  in- 
defatigable comment  and  inquiry  concerning  the 
course  and  current  of  that  slow  dark  stream  of  life 
which  was  oozing  on  now  within  the  gloomy  walls 
of  Eooklands. 

Mr.  Gilmour  had  shown  signs  of  returning  con- 
sciousness before  the  village  doctor,  in  hot  haste,  had 
reached  the  spot.  He  opened  his  eyes,  muttered 
some  unintelligible  words,  and  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  raise  his  head  from  Dr.  Kennedy's  sup- 
porting  arm.      But   it   was   a    task   beyond   his 
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powers.  The  stern  master  of  Rooklands  must  go 
down  that  churchyard  path  in  quite  a  different 
fashion  from  that  in  which  he  had  walked  up  it 
an  hour  ago.  He  might  chain  down  his  misery  if 
he  pleased,  but  an  enemy  had  fastened  upon  him 
now,  over  which  there  was  no  getting  the  upper 
hand.  He  must  submit  with  what  grace  he  could; 
which  was  a  very  ill  grace,  as  might  have  been 
imagined.  It  had  been  bad  enough,  Michael  said, 
when  the  family  was  away,  and  the  place  left  that 
still  and  empty  all  the  winter,  while  you  might 
have  thought  there  was  a  ghost  in  every  room,  let 
alone  the  white  woman  in  the  Cedar  Walk.  But 
that  was  nothing  to  what  it  was  now,  for  tlie 
Master  was  worse  than  any  ghost  in  the  house  ; 
lying  there  neither  to  call  alive  nor  dead,  and  his 
moans,  when  a  bad  turn  came  over  him,  were  worse 
by  far  than  any  of  the  queer  outlandish  noises  they 
were  used  to  hear  up  and  down  the  corridors  and 
empty  rooms  on  still  nights  when  the  wind  was 
down. 

It  was  partial  paralysis  of  the  whole  system,  Dr. 
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Ransford  said,  by  which  Mr.  Gilmour  had  been 
attacked ;  the  result  no  doubt,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  of  the  severe  shock  produced  by  the  death 
of  his  son ;  though  he  acknowledged  that  for 
some  time  past  he  had  detected  slight  premonitory 
symptoms,  which  had  led  him  to  suppose  that  such 
an  attack  might  be  not  unlikely  eventually  to  occur. 
It  was  a  painful  case,  a  very  painful  case,  as  he  re- 
marked to  Dr.  Kennedy ;  and  Miss  Winifred  was 
greatly  to  be  pitied,  alone  there  with  no  friend  to 
advise  with,  and  her  father  in  such  a  precarious 
condition.  For  though  he  might  hnger  for  months, 
nay,  possibly  for  years  in  his  present  state,  yet  the 
probability  was  that  the  case  would  terminate  fatally 
in  the  course  of  a  few  wrecks ;  it  might  be  even 
sooner  than  that.  The  vital  powers  in  such  cases 
frequently  gave  way  at  once,  with  as  little  previous 
warning  as  there  had  been  before  the  first  seizure 
of  his  patient. 

Of  course  he  said  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
apprise  Miss  Winifred  of  this  until  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.     It  would  only  distress  her,  and 
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indeed  might  be  productive  of  serious  consequences. 
Dr.  Eansford  was  very  considerate  in  this  respect ; 
He  never  acknowledged  the  presence  of  danger  to 
those  immediately  concerned,  unless  his  profes- 
sional acumen  was  likely  to  be  called  in  question 
from  the  withholding  of  the  fact.  Hope,  as  he 
used  to  say,  was  the  best  of  physicians  and  the 
best  of  nurses  too.  For  once  let  a  patient,  or  his  at- 
tendants either,  know  that  he  has  been  "given 
over,"  and  if  he  has  a  chance  you  are  pretty  sure  to 
destroy  it  for  him. 

Dr.  Eansford  was  a  prudent  man  no  doubt. 
In  some  respects  he  spared  his  patients  and  their 
friends  much  previous  suffering.  Whether  the 
blow,  wdien  it  did  fall,  was  less  heavy  or  more  easy 
to  be  borne  for  being  unexpected,  was  perhaps 
another  question.  He  suggested  however,  to 
Winifred,  that  an  experienced  person  should  be 
procured  who  would  take  the  whole  charge  of  her 
father ;  and  himself  offered  to  select  and  send  one 
from  Bedesby,  competent  to  relieve  the  family 
entirely   from   the   responsibility    of    attendance, 
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an  offer  which  Winifred  gratefully  accepted 
But  the  "  ex|>erienced  person  "  when  procured — 
much,  by  the  way,  to  Hannah's  dissatisfaction,  for 
the  old  servant  chafed  in  secret  that  any  "  fremd 
woman  "  should  be  preferred  over  her  head  to  wait 
upon  her  master — the  "experienced  person,"  a  staid, 
demure,  and  highly-recommended  individual,  might 
make  suggestions  as  many  as  she  pleased,  chicken 
broth  and  sago  too,  if  she  were  so  disposed,  but  as 
to  having  her  about  him,  that  Mr.  Gilmour  obsti- 
nately refused.  The  sight  of  a  strange  face,  the 
touch  of  strange  hands,  seemed  to  irritate  and  dis- 
tress him  to  such  a  degree,  that  Winifred,  almost 
equally  distressed  herself,  was  fain  to  allow  Hannah 
to  resume  her  post. 

All  this,  together  with  many  additional  particu- 
lars of  smaller  moment,  the  indefatigable  Mrs. 
McWerther  ascertained  and  circulated  in  little 
streams  of  gossip  among  her  friends.  She  had 
heard  too,  though  she  could  not  vouch  for  the  fact 
from  personal  observation,  as  she  was  happy  to  say 
she  could  with  regard  to  Mr.  Gilmour's  appearance 
VOL.  III.  P 
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both  before  and  immediately  after  that  shocking 
attack,  she  had  heard  that  Miss  Winifred  herself 
had  '^  gone  off  "  most  deplorably  since  she  had  left 
GHnton  in  the  autumn.  In  fact,  that  she  would 
hardly  be  recognised  as  the  same  girl  now.  Her 
colour  had  all  gone,  and  when  people  had  nothing 
but  their  colour  to  depend  upon,  they  soon  showed 
it  when  they  began  to  fade.  And  she  had  lost 
flesh  too  until  she  was  as  thin  as  a  lath,  no  doubt 
with  fretting,  for  she  was  one  of  those  weak  cha- 
racters who  are  never  able  to  restrain  their  feelings 
properly. 

It  was  a  pity,  Mrs.  McWerther  remarked  ;  for 
though  of  course  Miss  Gilmour  would  come  into 
the  property  now  in  lieu  of  her  brother,  still  it 
would  be  very  much  against  her  settling  advan- 
tageously if  she  had  lost  her  prettiness.  But  then 
of  course,  girls  who  had  nothing  to  recommend 
them  beyond  a  mere  pearly  bloom,  could  not  ex- 
pect to  preserve  their  attractions  like  those  who 
possessed  a  more  commanding  style  of  beauty. 

And  Mrs.  McWerther  drew  up  her  head  and 
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thought  complacently  of  her  own  two  specimens 
of  the  commanding  style  of  beauty.  For  that  of 
the  Misses  McWerther  was  very  well  preserved 
indeed.  The  eldest  Miss  McWerther  had  been 
preserving  hers  for  the  last  thirty  years  or  more, 
and  Miss  Georgiana  for  not  much  less,  without 
any  sensible  diminution  of  the  charming  flow  in 
the  lines  of  their  Roman  noses.  So  that  in  their 
case  the  "  commanding  style,"  as  Mrs.  McWerther 
observed,  might  justly  be  entitled  to  carry  away 
the  palm  from  the  down  and  peach  bloom  style  of 
beauty. 

Mrs.  McWerther's  little  stream  of  gossip,  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  others  of  the  Alma  Ter- 
race and  genteel  tenement  ladies,  trickled  hither 
and  thither  till  it  trickled  at  last  as  far  as  the 
Brook  Farm.  And  Mrs.  Doyle,  who  like  most  of 
her  sex,  busy  or  idle,  liked  to  have  a  little  bit  of 
news  to  tell,  repeated  to  Mr.  Dayne  all  that  she 
had  heard,  one  afternoon  when  she  thought  he 
looked  as  if  he  might  be  open  to  a  little  conversa- 
tion. 

p2 
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Which  was  not  always  the  case  now.  For 
though  Mrs.  Doyle  was  on  terms  as  affable  as  ever 
with  her  lodger,  yet  she,  in  common  with  Miss 
Barbe,  had  discovered  that  he  was  much  more  in- 
different than  he  used  to  be  to  making  himself 
agreeable.  Indeed,  he  scarcely  ever  used  to  stand 
now  for  a  minute  or  two  in  the  great  farm  kitchen 
when  he  came  out  through  it,  to  have  a  little  chat 
in  a  friendly  way,  which  was  what  Mrs.  Doyle  had 
formerly  so  much  enjoyed.  And  these  two  or 
three  weeks  past  she  had  noticed  he  had  been  un- 
commonly quiet.  It  was  not  his  "  sperrits,"  she 
thought,!  for  he  didn't  seem  to  have  anything  par- 
ticular on  his  mind,  and  he  carried  himself  now  as 
well  as  ever  he  had  done  before  his  illness.  Since 
her  own  troubles  about  David,  Mrs.  Doyle  had 
acquired  a  firm  belief  in  the  existence  of  "sperrits," 
good  and  bad,  considering  them  capable  of  account- 
ing for  almost  any  abnormal  condition  of  either 
mind  or  body.  It  might  be  that  it  was  his  leaving 
Glinton  so  soon  which  was  making  him  a  trifle  dull. 
Mrs.  Doyle  rather  thought  it  was.      For  he  was 
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only  staying  now  another  fortnight,  and  as  she 
said  to  her  husband,  a  kind-hearted  young  gentle- 
man like  Mr.  Dayne  couldn't  live  for  a  twelve- 
month in  a  place,  and  then  pack  up  his  feelings 
when  he  was  going  awa}'  as  easy  as  he'd  pack 
his  trunk. 

However,  this  afternoon  everything  seemed 
propitious.  When  Mrs.  Doyle  came  into  the  kit- 
chen after  tea  with  the  great  basket  of  cowslips 
which  she  was  going  to  pick  in  readiness  for  the 
cowslip  wine  that  was  to  be  made  next  week,  Dun- 
stan  was  standing  in  the  open  doorway,  leaning  at 
ease  with  his  back  against  the  wall,  and  poking  up 
Cadge,  who  lay  on  the  straw  mat  outside,  with 
a  long  switch  of  the  laburnum  that  drooped 
its  yellow  wreaths  over  the  low-tiled  pent-house. 

For  the  last  ten  minutes  he  had  been  standing 
thus,  looking  up  the  lane,  all  white  and  fragrant 
now  with  its  blossoming  thorn,  and  considering  in 
his  own  mind  how  he  should  dispose  of  himself  this 
bright  afternoon.  For  it  was  Saturday,  when  the 
men  at  the  railway  yard  always  left  work  early ; 
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and  even  now  the  church  clock,  which  they  could 
hear  quite  distinctly  at  the  farm  when  the  wind 
was  in  the  west,  was  only  striking  five.  He  had 
about  made  up  his  mind  to  go  as  far  as  the  Lodge 
and  see  Dr.  Kennedy.  He  thought  he  should  not 
mind  doing  so,  now  that  Mrs.  Kennedy  was  from 
home ;  and  the  last  time  he  had  met  the  Doctor,  a 
week  or  ten  days  ago,  in  fact  the  morning  before 
the  funeral,  he  had  turned  and  walked  with  him 
half-way  down  the  village ;  and  when  they  parted, 
he  had  told  him,  with  that  genial  look  and  hearty 
tone  of  his,  that  where  the  fault  was  he  hardly 
knew,  but  he  believed  they  had  not  seen  him 
at  the  Lodge  since  they  had  all  come  home  at 
Christmas. 

So  Dunstan  thought,  as  he  had  nothing  else  to  do 
this  evening,  that  he  would  wait  till  six  o'clock,  by 
which  time  the  Doctor  had  usually  got  the  business 
of  dinner  disposed  of,  and  then  stroll  down  to  the 
Lodge  and  have  an  hour  or  two,  perhaps  for  the 
last  time,  with  him. 

Consequently,  when  Mrs.  Doyle  sat  down  beside 
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the  window  with  her  basket  of  cowslips  before  her, 
Dunstan  had  nearly  an  hour  upon  his  hands, 
which  she  just  came  in  conveniently  to  fill  up  for 
him.  And  though  he  did  not  throw^  in  much  him- 
self by  way  of  remark,  Mrs.  Doyle  could  see  that 
he  was  a  good  deal  interested  in  what  she  had  to 
communicate.  As  indeed  was  natural,  she  thought, 
seeing  how  much  he  used  to  be  at  Rooklands,  and 
how  friendly  he  was  w^ith  poor  Mr.  Lewis  before 
the  family  went  away. 

Some  of  the  particulars  which  Mrs.  Doyle  re- 
peated to  him,  Dunstan  had  heard,  unknown  to 
her,  from  Rachel,  who  had  been  once  to  the  Hall, 
though  without  seeing  anyone  there  but  the  old 
housekeeper ;  Miss  Winifred  was  asleep,  she  had 
told  her,  on  t^e  sofa  in  the  library,  and  they 
hadn't  need  disturb  her,  for  it  was  little  rest  the 
poor  child  got  at  nights.  She  had  taken  on  sadly 
about  her  father's  illness,  she  said,  coming  so  close 
on  Mr.  Lewis's  death ;  and  if  they  would  let  her, 
would  be  with  her  father  day  and  night,  which 
didn't  do  for  a  young  thing  like  her.     It   would 
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wear  her  out  in  no  time,  and  then  there  would 
be  two  to  nurse  instead  of  one ;  and  the  Master 
was  a  terrible  handful,  let  alone  anything  else,  for 
he  couldn't  so  much  as  move  to  any  purpose,  or 
even  speak  so  as  to  make  himself  understood. 
But  though  Dunstan  knew  all  this,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  hear  that  Winifred  was  so  altered  in 
appearance  from  the  laughing  girl  that  he  had 
known. 

"  An'  it's  a  bad  sign,  is  that,  Mr.  Dayne,"  said 
Mrs.  Doyle.  "If  she's  dwined  down  this  way 
an'  lost  her  looks,  as  they  say  she  has,  though  I 
can't  think  myself  but  what  there'd  allays  be 
sweetness  enough  left  in  Miss  Winny's  face  to  make 
it  pretty,  it  must  be  she's  been  fretting  herself  ill. 
Poor  young  thing !  I  pity  her,  I  do^shut  up  yonder, 
and  never  a  one  near  her  that  she  can  tell  her 
trouble  to." 

Dunstan  said  nothing  to  this,  only  reared  him- 
self up  from  the  wall,  thrust  down  his  hands  into 
his  pockets,  and  looked  straighter  up  the  lane,  so 
that  Mrs.  Doyle  now,  even  if  she   had  not  been 
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busy  over  her  cowslips,  could  not  see  more  of  his 
face  than  was  indicated  by  a  bit  of  brown 
whisker  through  which  the  afternoon  sun  was 
shining. 

Perhaps  from  his  silence,  she  thought  that  he 
had  heard  as  much  as  he  wished  about  the  state  of 
affairs  at  Rooklands,  for  she  turned  the  conversa- 
tion now  into  another  channel. 

"  Things  is  f orrarder  by  a  good  bit  this  year, 
than  what  they  was  last,"  she  said  by-and-by. 
"  Them  thorns  in  the  lane  was  just  coming  out  as 
it  might  be  now,  last  May,  and  here  we've  had 
them  white  over  this  ten  days  or  more." 

"  I  don't  remember,"  said  Dunstan. 

"  Nor  I  shouldn't  neither,  I  daresay,"  returned 
Mrs.  Doyle,  "  if  it  wasn't  that  I  reckon  by  our 
Susy's  birthday,  an'  that  was  yesterday.  She  was 
five  year  old  the  day  afore  you  come  here  first,  an' 
that's  a  twelvemonth  ago  this  very  night.  To 
think  that  time  should  slip  by  so  quick !  An'  we 
was  just  going  to  set  us  down  to  our  suppers,  if  you 
remember,  sir,  and  so  as  I  thought  shame  to  have 
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nothing  but  a  bit  of  broiled  ham  to  put  before 
you  ;  an'  you  with  such  a  journey  as  you'd  had." 

"  A  year  ago  to-day !"  echoed  Dunstan.  *^  So  it 
is.     I  hadn't  thought  about  it." 

And  then  he  remembered  too  that  it  was  just 
such  a  Saturday  afternoon  as  this  when  he  had 
gone  out  between  those  blossoming  hedges,  and 
down  the  steep  green  lane,  and  along  the  river 
bank  into  the  Kooklands  grounds  where  he  had 
seen  for  the  first  time — but  never  mind  now  about 
that.  .  It  was  all  over  now.  And  he  bade  Mrs. 
Doyle  good  afternoon,  and  sauntered  out. 

But  he  did  not  go  after  all  to  see  Dr.  Kennedy. 
Somehow  he  felt  just  now  as  if  he  did  not  care  to 
sit  and  talk  either  with  him  or  anybody  else. 
He  would  go  when  he  was  more  in  the  mood — to- 
morrow perhaps. 

Five  minutes  afterwards  Dunstan  was  strolling 
down  that  same  steep  lane  towards  the  river  side.  Not 
that  he  had  any  purpose  in  going  in  that  direction. 
It  was  a  spirit  in  his  feet,  nothing  more,  that  was 
leading  him  in  the  tracks  of  a  year  ago,  and  he 
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went  on,  hardly  heeding  whither  he  was  going, 
until  he  found  himself  brought  up  short  at  the 
paling  that  marked  the  boundary  of  the  Rooklands 
grounds. 

The  gate  was  swinging  on  its  hinges,  that  same 
gate  at  which  he  had  hesitated  so  long  the  first 
time  he  had  looked  over  it.  The  river  was  swirling 
on  between  its  rushes  just  as  it  had  swirled  on 
then ;  the  larch  trees  dropping  down  their  green 
tresses  over-head,  the  wood-pigeon  cooing  far  away 
in  the  covert,  the  blackbirds  piping  close  at  hand. 
He  would  go  on,  he  said  within  himself,  as  he  had 
come  so  far,  and  see  Rachel ;  there  was  a  path  by- 
and-by,  that  struck  across  the  plantation  into  a 
lane  leading  to  the  cottage.  There  was  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  do  so.  He  wanted  to  see  her — 
it  was  nearly  a  week  now  since  he  had  been.  He 
would  go  on. 

He  pushed  open  the  gate  and  went  through. 
That  old  lichen- crusted  gate  I  It  had  saluted  him 
a  year  ago  with  just  that  same  rusty  creak  when 
he  had  first  opened  it.     A  year  ago  !     How  many 
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things  had  fallen  into  his  life  since  then — and 
fallen  out  of  it  too  !  Dunstan  strode  along.  He 
must  shut  his  ears  to  these  intruding  thoughts  that 
would  keep  murmuring  in  his  ears  their  stories  of 
the  past.  He  had  nothing  to  do  now  with  looking 
back.  His  life- path  lay  before  him  ;  a  good  broad 
path,  a  beaten  track  such  as  others  had  been  con- 
tent to  tread  before  him.  Work  to  do  and  will  to 
do  it — success  perhaps,  and  a  measure  of  renown. 
And  by  his  side  a  faithful  wife,  and  in  years  to 
come,  children's  faces  round  his  board.  Yes,  it 
was  all  good,  very  good.  It  was  what  other  men 
lived  for.     It  would  suffice  him  too. 

There  was  a  sound  of  falling  waters  in  his  ears. 
Dunstan  remembered  that  too.  It  had  lured  him 
on  once  to  see  what  lay  beyond  that  beech- tree  bole. 
And  there  was  the  willow-trunk  bridging  the 
stream,  but  not  the  sweet  girlish  figure  that  had 
stood  on  the  green  bank  opposite,  with  the  sun- 
light dripping  through  the  arching  boughs  upon 
her  golden  hair. 

He   stood   quite  still  beside  the  grassy  mound 
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that  the  uptorn  willow-roots  had  made,  steeping 
himself  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  scene.  Not  as 
when  he  had  strayed,  a  month  ago,  into  the  de- 
serted garden  of  the  Hall,  half  fearing,  half  long- 
ing to  revive  once  more  the  fragrance  of  those 
blossoming  days.  But  sternly  now^  and  sadly,  of 
set  purpose,  he  recalled  it  all,  only  that  once  and 
for  ever,  if  it  were  possible,  he  might  crush  it 
out  of  his  life  and  thoughts. 

If  it  were  possible !  For  Dunstan  knew  now 
— alas !  he  had  known  it  long — that  his  love  for 
Winifred  had  been  not  dead,  but  sleeping  only,  when 
he  had  craved  so  wearily  for  Rachel's.  Sleeping, 
drugged  and  stifled  by  disappointment,  jealousy, 
and  pique ;  only  to  awake  to  troubled  life  as  confi- 
dence returned.  He  felt  it  living  now,  leaping  at 
its  chain.  Thank  God  that  it  was  chained,  and 
that  he  had  power  to  keep  it  so.  For  he  could 
never  suffer  it  to  wound  that  faithful  heart  that 
had  trusted  its  all  with  him.  Enough  that  he  had 
turned  Winny's  love  for  him  into  indifference. 
He    would    not   turn    Rachel's    into    pain,    nor 
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spoil  her  life  as  he  had  already  spoiled  his  own. 

For  after  all,  it  was  spoiled.  Dunstan  had  never 
been  more  keenly  conscious  of  the  fact  than  now, 
as  he  stood  by  that  gnarled  willow-trunk  and 
watched  the  woven  sunbeams  glancing  on  the 
stream,  just  as  he  had  watched  them  glancing  long 
ago,  with  Winny  by  his  side,  before  these  tangled 
threads  had  woven  themselves  into  the  fabric  of 
his  life.  Spoiled,  at  least,  for  the  present.  Doubt- 
less for  this  loss,  as  for  all  others,  compensation 
somewhere  in  the  future  did  exist ;  but  while  a 
man  is  still  on  this  side  thirty,  he  does  not  readily 
reach  forth  his  hand  to  grasp  this  "  far-off  interest 
of  tears."  His  Present  he  understands,  not  that 
prospective  good  which  all  suffering,  whatever  its 
degree  or  kind,  is  intended  to  confer  on  those  who 
are  exercised  thereby. 

But  Dunstan,  ignorant  as  yet,  that  a  man  may 
live  down  anything  if  he  has  but  the  will  to  do  it, 
felt  as  if  things  must  always  wear  their  present 
dolesome  hue,  as  if  the  thought  of  Winny  must 
always  remain  like  a  thorn  in  his  side,  as  if  he 
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would  never  care  very  much  any  more  about  that 
old  dream  of  getting  on  in  the  world,  nor  much 
about  the  home  that  by-and-by  would  be  his — only 
seem  to  care,  for  Rachel's  sake,  not  for  his  own. 

"  She  trusts  me  so,"  he  murmured  to  himself. 
*^  I  could  not  fail  her." 

And  thus  bracing  himself  afresh  to  his  resolves, 
he  turned  away,  not  much  the  stronger,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  for  the  means  he  had  adopted  to  fortify 
himself  against  temptation. 

A  good  resolution  is  a  good  thing,  no  doubt, 
and  well  in  its  way ;  but  the  fact  is,  what  Dunstan 
wanted  now  was  not  good  resolutions — he  had 
made  plenty  of  them — but  simply  a  pair  of  moral 
blinkers,  if  one  may  use  the  term  ;  something  that 
would  keep  him  from  seeing  anything  but  just 
what  lay  straight  ahead.  Many  a  man  has  made 
a  fair  start  in  the  course  he  has  marked  out  for 
himself,  and  come  to  a  dissPstrous  ending  after  all, 
from  nothing  but  the  want  of  these  said  blinkers. 
Dunstan  had  not  thus  failed  in  his  career ;  he  did 
not  think  he  should.     And  yet  he  had  a  dim  sense 
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of  what  he  needed,  and  when  he  got  away  from 
Glinton,  he  said  now  to  himself,  where  everything 
loomed  upon  him  through  this  purple  mist  of 
memory,  he  would  thrust  the  very  thought  of 
Winny  quite  out  of  his  mind,  forget  her  altogether. 
As  if  that  was  a  resolution  which  it  was  either  wise 
to  make,  or  possible  to  keep. 

A  little  further  he  went,  just  past  the  waterfall, 
and  then  he  plunged  into  the  briar-grown  path 
that  strayed  through  the  heart  of  the  plantation 
till  it  opened  into  the  lane  leading  past  the  Cottage. 

It  was  dense  and  gloomy  here.  The  trees  were 
mostly  Scotch  firs,  tall  and  gaunt,  with  straight 
red-brown  trunks  and  tatters  of  grey  lichen  drop- 
ping from  their  outstretched  arms;  no  carpet  of 
soft  green  moss  and  primula  spreading  at  their 
feet,  only  a  rough  brown  druggeting  of  fallen  fir 
needles,  spotted  over  by  way  of  contrast,  with 
yellow  and  liver-colour5d  fungi. 

Dunstan  had  left  the  spring  behind  him.  These 
grim  old  trees  w^ere  not  given  like  their  deciduous 
neighbours  to  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  woodland 
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life.  They  never  condescended  to  mark  the 
seasons  by  any  change  in  their  attire ;  the  same 
dull  suit  they  wore  in  winter  served  them  spring 
and  summer  too — A  sombre  prospect,  as  Dunstan 
looked  down  the  dusky  vista,  something  like  that 
\her  prospect  at  which  he  had  just  been  gazing. 

He  reined  up  his  thoughts  with  a  jerk.  They 
,ere  off  on  a  wrong  tack  again.  Then  he  drew  a 
long  breath,  and  kicked  off  the  top  of  a  brown  fungus 
that  w^as  spreading  itself  tent-wise  over  a  little 
damp  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  path.  These 
thoughts  of  his  had  been  giving  him  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  lately.  He  found  it  infinitely  more 
difficult  to  keep  them  well  in  hand  than  to  control 
the  movements  of  all  the  rough  navvies  and  rail- 
way men  with  whom  he  had  to  do ;  it  rather 
took  the  pride  out  of  him  to  feel  that  he  who  was 
master  over  them  should  not  be  master  of  him- 
self. 

And  with  that,  his  eyebrows  took  a  firmer  bend, 
and  his  face  girt  itself  afresh,  as  he  walked  on 
with  bowed  head   beneath  the  dark  over-arching 
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trees.  He  had  felt  his  weakness,  and  therein  lay 
his  strength. 

"I  will,"  he  said  to  himself  beneath  his  breath. 
"  She  trusts  me  so.  I  will  make  her  happiness,  as 
she  thinks  to  make  mine." 

He  went  on,  still  the  same  set  resolve  tighten- 
ing down  his  face,  till  he  reached  the  point  where 
the  narrow  path  that  he  was  traversing  opened 
into  a  wider  one,  leading  out  into  the  lane.  There 
were  rifts  here  between  the  trees,  through  which 
the  May  sunshine  came  slipping  down,  and 
tripped  across  the  path ;  that  was  not  a  sunbeam, 
though,  yonder,  just  within  the  five-barred  gate 
— Dunstan  had  heard  the  click  of  the  latch,  and 
raised  his  head  to  see  who  was  coming  through 
— not  a  sunbeam  at  all,  only  a  little  slim  figure, 
clothed  all  in  black;  nothing  bright  to  be  seen, 
except  one  or  two  golden  curls  straying  down 
beneath  the  close  crape  bonnet.  But  whoever  it 
might  be,  Dunstan  did  not  see  her  face,  for  she 
was  stooping  to  disentangle  her  dress  from  the 
thorns  with  which  the  o;ate  was  laced. 
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But  those  golden  ctirls  could  belong  to  noiie  but 
Winifred ;  and  the  little  figure — he  would  have 
known  it  among  a  thousand.  He  knew  it  was  Wini- 
fred, by  the  feeling  that  oppressed  him  almost  to 
suffocation.  It  had  come  at  last ;  the  moment  he 
had  dreaded,  yet  so  longed  for !  He  would  see  her, 
speak  to  her,  perhaps  touch  her  hand,  knowing  all 
the  time  that  henceforth  they  must  be  not  even 
friends,  only  strangers  to  each  other.  And  she 
must  know  it,  too ! 

As  a  knight  closes  his  visor,  and  rides  straight 
into  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  so  Dunstan  set  his  face, 
and  went  on  to  this  meeting  with  Winifred. 
There  was  no  retreating  ;  already  she  had  turned 
her  face,  and  seen  him.  A  different  face,  truly, 
from  the  one  he  had  remembered  her  by  so  long. 
Its  sparkling  grace  was  all  quenched  out,  its  clear 
carnation  paled  and  faded.  And  those  laughing 
eyes  that  had  tossed  him  that  gay,  half  saucy 
glance  the  last  time  they  met  his  own,  were 
dimmed  now,  and  heavy,  as  if  they  had  wept  till 
they  could  weep  no  more. 

q2 
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Winifred  stood  for  a  moment  when  she  had 
come  up  to  him,  hesitating,  as  if  she  scarcely  knew 
whether  to  speak  or  not.  Then  half  timidly  she 
put  out  her  hand, 

"I  have  wanted  to  see  you,  Mr.  Dayne,"  she 
said,  in  a  very  soft  but  trembling  voice.  "  Lewis 
left  me  that  little  silver  riding-whip  of  his  to  give 
to  you ;  it  was  almost  the  last  thing  he  bade  me 
do ;  he  thought  you  would  like  to  have  some- 
thing that  was  his.  I  will  send  it  by  Michael  to 
the  farm,  if  you  are  there  still." 

Dunstan  took  the  little  gloved  hand  that  she  had 
held  out  to  him,  though  he  felt  it  no  more  during 
the  instant  that  it  lay  in  his  than  if  his  own  had 
been  cased  in  mail.  That  sweet,  quivering  voice 
had  well  nigh  unmanned  him.  He  had  to  fight 
back  a  great  rush  of  emotion  before  he  could 
reply.  Yet  it  was  a  relief  that  she  had  spoken  to 
him  of  her  own  accord  about  her  brother;  it 
seemed  to  give  them  a  common  ground  on  which 
they  might  safely  meet. 

"  Poor  Lewis !"  he  said ;  **  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
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it  for  his  sake.     He  thought  about  me,  then  ?" 

"  Yes,"  sighed  Winny.  "  I  ought  to  have  sent 
it  to  you  before,  but  poor  papa  has  been  so  ill  ever 
since — since  we  came  home.  It  has  confused  me 
so."  And  the  little  wan  face  gathered  a  sadder 
shadow  over  it. 

"  I  hope  he  is  better,"  said  Dunstan.  ^*  I  have 
been  sorry  to  hear  of  his  illness." 

"No,"  replied  Winny;  "we  see  very  little 
difference  in  him.  Dr.  Eansford  says  he  is  afraid 
he  never  will  be  very  much  better.  It  has  been  a 
sad  coming  home." 

She  did  not  know,  poor  child,  all  that  the  phy- 
sician had  said  to  Dr.  Kennedy.  Perhaps  it  was 
as  well;  the  day  seemed  to  have  enough  for 
her  with  its  own  grief,  for  there  was  a  weary, 
almost  pitiful  tone  in  her  voice  as  she  said  these 
last  words,  that  cut  Dunstan  to  the  heart. 

She  looked  so  desolate,  so  unfriended,  as  she 
stood  there,  her  mourning  garments  drooping  round 
her,  her  pale  face  looking  all  the  paler  against  her 
black  crape  bonnet ;  so  changed  from  the  blythe. 
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birdlike  creature,  whose  jojousness  used  to  fill  the 
air  like  a  strain  of  living  music.  Dunstan  could 
not  help  the  tenderness  in  his  accent,  nor  the 
long  cherishing  look  he  bent  upon  her  as  he  said, 

"•  I  have  been  sorry^  for  you,  Winny.  I  have 
lieen  very  sorry  for  you." 

"  I  know  you  have,"  she  answered,  with  a  grate- 
ful glance.  "  I  was  sure  it  was  not  because  you 
had  given  over  caring  for  us  that  you  had  never 
been  to  see  us." 

She  paused  and  looked  up  wistfully.  Something 
seemed  to  waver  on  her  lips.  Then  she  went  on 
rapidly,  as  if  she  must  speak  quickly  or  not  at 
all, 

"  It  has  troubled  me  so,  Mr.  Dayne,  ever  since.  It 
has  indeed.  I  knew  all  the  time  that  it  was  wrong." 

"Wrong!"  echoed  Dunstan.  For  just  then  he 
did  not  read  her  meaning. 

"  That  day  you  came  to  Rooklands,"  murmui'ed 
Winny,  "  before  we  went  away.  But  I  did  not 
think  then  that  it  was  the  last  time  I  should  see  you." 

And  a  troubled  colour  flushed  over  the  innocent 
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face,  as  if  it  had  been  only  by  a  painful  effort  that 
she  had  brought  herself  thus  to  allude  to  the  way- 
ward act  that  had  wrought  such  mischief  for  them 
both. 

Dunstan's  heart  sank  within  him.  He  felt  with 
a  sharp  inw^ard  pain  that  she  might  still  be  his,  if 
he  were  free  to  win  her. 

"  I  have  been  sorry  too,"  he  said,  "  more  so 
than  I  can  ever  tell  you,  Winifred ;  but  it  is  too 
late  now  to  undo  the  past ;  too  late  to  do  anything 
but  forget  it,  if  we  can." 

For  one  moment  she  stood  looking  at  him,  as  if 
bewildered  by  his  words.  Then,  past  her  paleness, 
her  face  flushed  a  sudden  crimson,  her  eyes  flashed 
with  tears ;  she  stammered  out  a  few  broken  words 
of  farewell,  and  before  Dunstan  had  time  to  con- 
sider what  he  had  said  that  could  have  moved  her 
so,  she  had  started  from  him,  and  was  hurrying  on- 
ward down  the  glade. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


THROUGH   THE    BARS. 


T\  UN  STAN  stood  gazing  after  her  till  the  slight 
■^  figure  had  disappeared  among  the  trees.  No- 
thing was  left  now  but  the  sun-streaked  avenue 
down  which  the  tender  green  of  some  new-tressed 
larches  showed  soft  and  bright  against  the  sombre 
foliage  of  the  dark  Scotch  firs.  He  dared  not  have 
tried  to  stay  her,  though  his  whole  soul  went  after 
her  as  he  followed  her  with  his  eyes.  That  little 
truth-telling  face  had  betrayed  what  it  was  misery 
as  well  as  sharp  joy  to  him  to  learn.  She  had 
not  forgotten  him,  then !  He  had  not  killed 
her  love  into  indifference.  Would  that  he  had  ! 
Perhaps  it  would  be  as  hard  for  her  now  to  forget 
him,  as  for  him  to  forget  that  she  had  once  been 
loved  by  him. 
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Once!  Dunstan  groaned  aloud.  There  was 
no  one  in  that  woodland  solitude  to  hear  him,  and 
a  groan  is  Nature's  anodyne.  Often  it  is  only 
pride  which  makes  men  refuse  themselves  its 
comfort,  when  racked  by  pain  of  either  mind  or 
body. 

Winny,  poor  little  Winny !  And  for  one  mo- 
ment, through  some  loophole  in  his  conscience,  the 
thought  peered  in  upon  him — which  would  be  the 
greater  wrong  ?  He  thrust  it  back.  His  debt  of 
honour  must  be  paid.  That  was  a  question  which 
had  been  decided  long  ago.  He  had  settled  it 
afresh,  and  for  ever,  but  one  short  hour  since. 

But  it  was  a  different  question  now  from  what 
it  had  been  even  then,  when  he  had  stood  beside 
the  fallen  willow- tree  pulling  up  these  resolutions 
of  his  to  see  how  far  they  had  taken  root.  A  dif- 
ferent question  altogether.  He  had  not  seen 
Winny  then.  Now  he  had  felt  again  the  witchery 
of  her  presence.  That  little  pale  face  would  be 
always  looking  up  to  his,  the  troubled  voice  sound- 
ing in  his  ears  like  a  perpetual  reproach.     This  love 
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of  his,  that  he  had  thought  once  to  cast  aside,  was 
wrapping  round  him  like  a  Nessus  shirt — a  feel- 
ing that  he  could  not  tear  away,  a  part  of  his  very 
being,  yet  one  that  was  causing  him  now  such  cruel 
misery.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it.  He  could 
only  bear  it,  and  hide  it — if  he  could — from  Rachel's 
eyes  at  least. 

There  was  no  one  in  that  dim,  still,  parlour  at  the 
cottage,  when  Elspie  opened  the  door  and  showed 
him  in. 

"  The  mistress  is  ben  the  house,  sir,"  she  said. 
"  She'll  aibhns  come  when  she  kens  you're  here." 

Elspie  was  no  great  friend  of  Dunstan's.  She 
was  the  only  person  whom  Rachel  had  taken  into 
her  confidence,  and  the  impending  household 
change  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  old 
Scotchwoman,  who  mourned  in  secret  at  the  thought 
of  having  to  abdicate  her  place  in  the  red-tiled 
kitchen,  where,  for  five-and-twenty  years,  she  had 
cooked  and  scoured,  and  of  following  her  mistress 
"  naebody  kenned  whaur." 
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"  He  may  sit  a  wee  whilie.  He'll  be  iiane  the 
waur  o'  waiting,"  she  said  to  herself  as  she  went 
back  to  the  oat-cakes  which  she  had  left  crisping 
before  the  fire.  "  Folk  shouldna  bring  sic  dour 
looks  when  they  come  a-courting/' 

Her  cakes  had  scorched  while  she  had  been 
away,  a  circumstance  which  did  not  tend  to  mollify 
her  feelings.  If  there  was  one  thing  more  than 
another  which  put  Elspie  wrong  side  out,  it  was 
having  a  batch  of  these  oat-cakes  of  hers  ''  fired  " 
beyond  the  regulated  tint  of  brownness.  It  touched 
her  pride,  for  Elspie  considered  herself  an  adept  in 
oatcake,  and  a  "•  weel  bakit  bannock,"  she  used  to 
say,  "  was  food  for  a  prince,  but  if  it  got  a  taste  o' 
the  fire,  you  might  as  gude  eat  a  charcoal  chip  as 
it." 

And  so  it  fell  out  that  while  Elspie  waited  to  roll 
out  a  fresh  batch  of  cakes,  at  least  ten  minutes  had 
elapsed  before  Rachel  came  down-stairs,  unconscious 
of  her  visitor,  and  went  into  the  parlour  with  a 
pair  of  fine  white  curtains  in  her  hands,  which  she 
was  just  going  to  put  up  in  place  of  the  ancient 
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brown  moreen  ones  that  did  duty  year  by  year 
throughout  the  winter. 

It  was  a  "  dour"  face  certainly  that  met  her  eyes 
as  she  stepped  unobserved  through  the  open  door. 
For  Dunstan  had  not  heard  her  step  approaching  ; 
everything  about  Rachel  was  so  soft  and  noiseless ; 
and  as  she  came  upon  him  unaw^ares,  the  print  of 
pain  had  not  had  time  to  efface  itself  before  he 
started  up  to  find  himself  in  her  presence. 

"  There  is  something  wrong,"  she  said,  troubled 
to  see  the  dark  shadow  on  his  brow,  "  there  Is 
something  wrong.     I  am  sure  there  is." 

And  she  put  down  the  things  she  was  carrying, 
and  came  towards  him  anxiously,  looking  at  him 
with  pitiful  inquiring  eyes. 

"  Wrong !"  echoed  Dunstan,  recovering  himself 
with  a  sudden  start,  yet  speaking  with  the  forced 
carelessness  of  one  who  strives  to  hide  what  he  has 
been  surprised  into  betraying,  for  he  would  not  for 
the  world  that  Rachel  should  guess  w^hat  wretched 
meditations  she  had  interrupted.  "  There  is  no- 
thing wrong  with  me,  Rachel — not  that  I  am  aware 
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of,  at  least,  and  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  as  wise  as 
you  upon  the  subject." 

*'But  something  was  troubling  you,"  she 
urged. 

"  Nothing  that  need  trouble  you  as  well,"  he 
answered.  "  Cannot  you  believe  me,  Rachel  ? 
Don't  look  so  terribly  uneasy,  or  you  will  make 
me  so  too,  in  spite  of  myself.  We  men  have 
more  things  upon  our  hands  than  you.  We 
cannot  always  be  making-believe  that  it  is  holi- 
day." 

Rachel  said  no  more.  Whatever  that  gripped 
brow  and  close-set  mouth  had  meant,  it  was  some- 
thing in  which  he  did  not  care  that  she  should  take 
a  part. 

She  sighed  a  little.  It  had  not  been  so  once,  when 
every  passing  cloud  had  but  served  to  draw  him 
the  more  closely  to  her  side,  yet  seeing  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  be  questioned,  she  turned  with  a  wo- 
man's ready  tact  to  other  matters,  trying  to  divert 
him  even  from  the  thought  that  she  had  noticed 
anything  amiss. 
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But  there  was  no  pleasant  flow  in  their  conver- 
sation. It  went  on  heavily,  with  many  gaps  and 
breaks — not  the  pauses  of  a  sweet,  contented  silence, 
each  feeling  it  enough  to  have  the  other  near,  but 
unwilling  blanks,  which  neither  of  them  seemed 
able  to  find  words  to  fill.  For  a  sense  of  mutual 
constraint  was  lying  heavily  on  both.  It  pressed 
with  a  dull  weight  on  Rachel's  heart ;  this  was  the 
first  time  that  she  had  known  Dunstan  to  withhold 
his  confi^dence  from  her.  It  pained  her.  She  felt, 
with  the  quick  instinct  of  love,  that  something  was 
standing  now  between  them,  which,  slight  though 
it  might  be,  he  would  not  suffer  her  to  put  away. 
And  as  the  little  scarlet  pimpernel  folds  its  petals, 
even  while  the  skies  are  bright,  against  the  coming 
storm,  already  her  too  sensitive  soul  was  closing  up 
within  her. 

Not  that  Rachel  would  be  everything  to  Dun- 
stan. A  woman  seldom  can,  never  ought  to  be 
that  to  any  man.  In  all  things,  save  the  power  of 
loving,  she  must  content  herself  to  hold  the  second 
place.     For  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  law  holds  good, 
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that  the  less  cannot  contain  the  greater.  Always, 
if  the  husband  be  what  God  intends  him  to  be,  the 
headof  the  wife — andRachel  did  thus  with  reverence 
look  up  to  Dunstan  as  her  future  lord — his  larger 
nature  may  surround  her  own,  may  satisfy  it  on 
every  side,  but  cannot  be  contained  within  it.  Some 
overflowing  there  must  ever  be,  and  that  woman  is 
hardly  to  be  counted  happy,  nor  her  love  worthy, 
who  would  bring  down  the  man's  larger  life  to  the 
measure  of  her  own.  Yet  Kachel  felt  pained  to 
have  been  thus  repelled ;  and  that  something  had 
been  sorely  troubling  him,  not  all  Dunstan's  light 
denials  could  conceal  from  her ;  for  she  knew  too 
well  the  signs  of  every  varying  mood,  to  be  readily 
deceived,  and  her  watchful  love  had  given  her  long 
ago  the  key  to  all  she  saw  written  on  his  face. 

At  last  Dunstan  rose  to  go.  It  had  not  been  many 
minutes  that  he  had  stayed.  It  had  seemed  to  him 
like  hours.  For  however  h©  might  try  to  brave  it 
out,  it  had  been  a  terrible  strain  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances with  Kachel,  while  that  remorseless  pain 
was  dragging  at  his  heart. 
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*'  I  must  go  now,"  he  said,  wearily.  "  I  have 
matters  to  arrange." 

In  truth  he  had.  Matters  which  would  re- 
quire a  considerable  amount  of  arranging  before 
they  were  likely  to  be  settled  to  his  satisfaction. 

Rachel  rose  also,  to  walk  with  him — as  their 
custom  was — down  to  the  garden  gate.  They 
always  parted  there.  The  snow  had  lain  deep 
sometimes  upon  the  ground,  and  the  winter's  wind 
been  hissing  through  the  trees,  when  she  had 
stood  beside  it,  feeling  no  touch  of  cold  as  Dun- 
stan's  farewell  smile  fell  like  living  sunshine  on 
her  face. 

It  was  pleasant  out  of  doors.  The  air  was 
balmy  with  the  breath  of  the  blossoming  orchard, 
the  lilacs  and  laburnums  were  full  in  bloom,  and 
the  great  horse-chestnut-trees  that  towered  above 
the  cottage  roof  were  whitened  over  with  their 
little  pyramids  of  snowy  flowers.  All  around  was 
the  still  sweetness  of  a  soft  May  evening,  and  as 
they  passed  together  out  of  the  trellissed  porch 
into  the  quiet,  scented  air,  Rachel  felt  the  weight 
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lift  itself  a  little  that  had  been  pressing  down  upon 
her. 

"How  pleasant  it  is  out  of  doors,"  she  said. 
"  Everything  is  so  fresh  and  green.  The  spring 
never  seemed  to  me  so  beautiful  as  it  has  done  this 
year.  I  have  been  revelling  in  it  so  since  I  got 
well  enough  to  go  out." 

Dunstan  did  not  speak,  but  he  drew  her  hand 
silently  within  his  arm,  as  they  paced  together 
down  the  turf-bordered  path,  and  pressed  it  light- 
ly to  his  side — very  lightly;  but  Dunstan  and 
Rachel  were  sparing  in  those  outward  demonstra- 
tions w'hich  make  up  the  staple  endearments  of 
ordinary  lovers.  It  would  have  seemed  as  much 
out  of  place  to  pet  and  fondle  Rachel,  as  to  toy  with 
a  Madonna.  For  hers  was  that  saintly  beauty 
made  to  be  worshipped  rather  than  caressed,  and 
her  love  a  faithful  passion,  that  lay  pure,  warm, 
and  silent  in  her  breast,  ready  when  need  should 
come,  but  too  sacred  to  be  drawn  forth  lightly  into 
common  day.  But  with  that  faint  pressure  Rachel 
felt  as  if  the  way  were  being  opened  again  between 
VOL.  III.  R 
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them  which  that  comfortless  interview  in  the 
parlour  had  seemed  to  close ;  and  when,  at  last, 
they  paused  beside  the  wicket-gate,  her  face  had 
almost  gathered  back  its  quietness. 

"We  shall  have  rain  to-morrow,"  she  said,  as 
she  looked  out  across  the  lane  and  over  the  mea- 
dows to  the  low  fir-clad  hills  that  girdled  the 
horizon.  "  The  sun  is  going  down  behind  a  bank 
of  clouds." 

"I  daresay,"  said  Dunstan  absently;  and  for 
a  while  they  stood  silent  again,  Rachel  watching 
the  crimson  glory  as  slowly  it  melted  into  the 
dim  hues  of  the  heavy  mass  of  vapour  that  was 
gradually  obscuring  it. 

"I  must  go  now,"  Dunstan  said  at  last. 
"Good-bye,  Winny!"  And  he  took  Rachel's 
hand  in  his. 

She  looked  up  surprised.  He  did  not  seem 
conscious  of  the  mistake  that  he  had  made,  but  it 
reminded  her  of  what  during  his  uneasy  visit  she 
had  not  thought  of  telling  him. 

"  I  had  almost  forgotten,"  she  said,     **  Do  you 
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know,  I  am  ^oing  to  the  Hall  to-morrow,  to  stay 
perhaps  a  day  or  two.  Mr.  Gilmour  has  been 
asking  for  me.  It  is  strange ;  he  used  to  take  a 
good  deal  of  notice  of  me  when  I  was  a  child,  but 
he  has  hardly  spoken  to  me  now  for  years.  I 
thought  he  had  quite  forgotten  me.  Miss  Wini- 
fred came  down  this  afternoon  to  ask  me  to  go. 
If  you  had  been  here  a  little  sooner  you  might 
have  seen  her." 

She  stopped  abruptly.  She  felt  her  hand  held 
in  a  sudden  gripe.  Again,  as  she  glanced  in 
Dunstan's  face,  there  was  that  cramp  of  pain 
across  his  brow.  But  this  time  Rachel  did  not 
question  him.  A  light  that  was  like  darkness  had 
flashed  across  her  mind.  Her  hand  dropped 
nervelessly  from  his  grasp;  Dunstan  did  not 
notice  that  it  was  chill  and  trembling. 

"  She  has  been  here  !"  he  said  hoarsely.  "  But 
I  must  not  stay.  Good-bye,  Rachel."  And  the 
next  moment  he  had  turned  away,  and  she  was 
standing  alone  beside  the  gate,  watch hig,  with  a 

r2 
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strange  quiver  at  her  heart,  his  retreating  figure, 
as  he  strode  along  beneath  the  whitethorn  hedges 
across  to  the  plantation  gate. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


A  SOUL  IN  TEARS, 


"  TT  is  so  good  of  you,  Rachel — it  is  so  good  of 
-*-  you — to  come  and  stay  with  us  at  such  a 
time  as  this  !  It  feels  such  a  rest  having  you  in 
the  house.  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do  now 
without  you." 

And  Winny  laid  down  her  head  on  Rachel's 
knee,  as  she  sat  beside  her  in  the  dusk  on  a  low 
seat  in  the  deep  hay  window  of  the  library,  and 
drew  closer  around  her  the  arm  that  was  folded 
with  a  sort  of  grave  protecting  tenderness  about 
the  little  drooping  form. 

"  Papa  has  been  so  different,"  she  went  on,  "  so 
quiet  since  you  came.  It  was  getting  so  miserable 
before ;  he  used  to  seem  as  if  he  were  always 
wanting  something,  and  we  could  none  of  us  make 
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out,  as  you  can,  just  what  he  meant.  And  he 
used  to  lie  moaning  so,  and  sometimes  look  so 
strange  and  wild.  And  we  daren't  even  let  Mrs. 
Lofthouse  go  into  the  room,  he  would  become  so 
angry  if  he  only  saw  her.  I  believe  he  had  got  it 
into  his  head  that  she  was  somebody  else.  And,  you 
know,  Mrs.  Bray  has  never  had  much  to  do  with 
sick  people,  and  poor  old  Hannah  can't  manage 
anything  very  much  just  now,  and  I  am  just 
worse  than  nothing.  Oh,  Rachel,  I  can't  feel 
enough  how  good  it  was  of  you  to  come  !" 

"But,  Miss  Winifred,  dear,  it  has  been  no 
trouble  to  me  to  come,  and  both  you  and  your 
father  have  shown  many  a  kindness  to  me  that 
I  have  never  been  able  to  make  any  return  for." 

"  Oh,  no,  Rachel,  I  haven't,  I  know  I  haven't ! 
And  last  year,  all  the  time  Mr.  Gillespie  was  so 
ill,  I  might  have  done  such  a  many  little  things 
for  you,  and  I  hardly  came  to  see  you  once.  I 
can't  bear  to  think  about  it,  and  yet  you  have 
kept  on  being  my  friend,  just  when  it  seemed  as 
if  there  was  no  one  else  to  be  one." 
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But  those  were  not  all  tears  of  repentant  grati- 
tude that  Rachel  felt  now  bedewing  the  hand 
which  Winny  was  still  clasping  and  caressing ; 
and  it  must  have  been  something  more  than  this 
which  brought  up  that  long  sobbing  sigh  from  the 
little  overladen  breast.  Rachel  felt  sure  of  that : 
but  she  let  the  child's  trouble  have  its  way,  what- 
ever it  might  be.  She  had  been  wearied,  doubt- 
less, and  overworn  with  grief,  and  watching,  and 
anxiety,  and  these  tears  would  ease  her  better  even 
than  any  soothing  words. 

It  was  a  warm,  calm  evening.  As  they  sat 
beside  the  open  window,  there  stole  in  upon  tliem 
from  time  to  time  out  of  the  fragrant  dusk  a  breath 
of  heavy  balm ;  no  leaf  stirred  on  the  still  tree- 
tops,  not  even  the  pattering  of  the  slight  aspen 
leaves,  as  the  green  tide  rippled  up  the  wind,  dis- 
turbed the  deepening  hush.  Rachel  could  hear 
each  long-drawn  breath  and  catching  sigh,  and 
past  all  the  sharp  distressful  doubt  which  that  one 
word  of  Dunstan's  the  other  evening  had  left  be- 
hind  it,  her   heart   yearned  out   in  tender  sym- 
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pathy  towards   her   innocent,   unconscious    rival. 

^'  What  is  it  troubles  you  so  ?  "  she  whispered, 
as  she  drew  her  a  little  closer  to  her  side.  "  Tell 
me,  darling.  It  makes  a  pain  easier  to  bear 
sometimes,  when  w^e  have  told  another  what  it 
is." 

"But  I  don't  know  what  it  is,"  said  Winny, 
with  her  face  buried  still  on  Rachel's  lap.  "I 
don't  know  what  it  is,  and  yet  I  do.  Oh !  Rachel, 
I  wish  I  dare  tell  you,  but  I  can't.  It  makes  me 
feel  so  bad  only  to  think  about  it." 

Yet,  by-and-by,  in  broken  w^ords,  with  many 
pauses,  tears,  and  blushes,  Winny  found  herself 
pouring  all  her  little  story  into  Rachel's  ear. 
Somehow  she  felt  so  sure  that  all  would  be  safe 
with  Rachel — she  kne^v  she  might  trust  her.  And 
Winny's  was  one  of  those  guileless,  simple  little 
hearts,  which  yield  up  everything  at  the  touch  of 
kindness.  It  had  been  so  hard  to  keep  this  sorrow- 
ful secret  locked  up  so  closely  all  these  weary 
months,  but  she  could  not  tell  it  to  Mrs.  Kennedy, 
and  there  was  no  one  else  to  ^Yhom  she  could  so 
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much  as  whisper  it,  certainly  not  to  her  father, 
who,  since  they  had  gone  abroad,  had  seemed  to 
take  less  notice  of  her  than  even  he  had  done 
before. 

But  she  little  knew,  poor  child,  how  each  word 
of  hers  fell  heavily  on  Eachel's  ears  as  the  mould 
upon  the  coffin  lid. 

"  I  was  so  sure  he  cared  for  me,  Rachel,  and 
after  awhile  I  could  not  help  beginning  to  care  for 
him  a  little  too,  though  I  would  not  for  the  world 
he  should  have  known  how  much.  And  papa  knew 
about  it  too.  Mr.  Dayne  said  he  did,  so  that  I 
didn't  feel  afraid,  and  he  used  to  come  so  often, 
and  we  were  so  happy  together." 

It  was  a  cold  trembling  hand  that  Winny  was 
holding  now,  warm  only  with  the  tears  that  trickled 
down  upon  it.     She  did  not  notice  that. 

"And  then  Cyril  Kennedy  came  home ;  and  some- 
how, after  awhile,  it  seemed  as  if  things  got  wrong, 
and  I  was  vexed  because  he  was  not  so  nice  with 
Cyril  as  I  wanted  him  to  be ;  and  then  I  behaved 
ill  to  him,  I  am  sure  I  behaved  ill,  because  it  made 
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him  angry ;  and  then  he  did  not  come  any  more, 
and  we  went  away,  and  I  never  saw  him  any  more. 
And  oh,  Eachel !  after  we  had  quite  gone,  and  I 
could  not  even  hear  anything  about  him,  then  I 
found  out  how  much  I  cared  for  him  ;  and  ^Mrs. 
Kennedy  used  to  think,  when  I  could  not  help  cry- 
ing sometimes,  that  it  was  about  Lewis,  and  so  it 
was,  because  he  kept  getting  always  worse  instead 
of  better.  And  she  was  so  kind,  and  so  was  Cyril. 
And  that  was  another  trouble,  because  one  day, 
when  we  were  sailing  in  a  boat,  he  asked  me  if  I 
would  not  be  his  wife  ;  and  he  said  he  had  thought 
about  it  ever  so  long,  and  he  had  been  working  so 
hard  to  make  me  a  home  ;  and  that  made  it  worse 
than  ever,  because  it  seemed  so  ungrateful  in  me 
not  to  be  able  to  do  more  than  just  like  him  the 
same  as  I  always  had  ;  and  yet,  you  know,  I  could 
never  care  for  anybody  else  when  Dunstan  had 
given  over  loving  me — and  he  did  love  me  once,  I 
know  he  did,  or  else  I  never  could  have  cared  for 
him  so  much." 

Winny  raised  her  head  and  moved  aside.     The 
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arm  that  was  folded  round  her  still  shook  back  a 
little,  as  if  it  would  relax  its  hold. 

"  I  tire  youj  Rachel — I  lean  too  heavily  against 
you." 

"  No,  dear,  stay  as  you  are."  And  the  circling 
arm  drew  her  onlj^the  nearer  again.  It  was  dusk, 
and  in  the  shadow  of  the  curtain,  Winny,  with  the 
tears  yet  standing  in  her  eyes,  heard  only  the  ten- 
derness in  Rachel's  voice,  but  did  not  see  the  white- 
ness of  the  quivering  lips. 

She  laid  down  her  head  again. 

"But  this  is  not  all.  Oh,  Rachel!  I  don't  know 
how  to  tell  you,  and  yet  I  want  you  to  know;  but 
I  met  him  in  the  plantation  that  day  after  I  left 
your  house,  and  he  spoke  so  kindly  to  me,  and  I 
thought,  may  be,  after  all,  it  was  going  to  be  all 
right  again,  and  I  told  him  I  was  sorry.  And 
then,  and  then — " 

Rachel  shivered  inwardly.  It  was  the  same 
afternoon  that  Dunstan  had  been  to  the  cottage. 
She  knew  now  the  meaning  of  that  burdened  look 
and  absent  mood  which  had  chilled  and  saddened 
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her  so,  she  scarce  knew  why.  In  one  moment  she 
saw  with  terrible  distinctness,  as  by  a  flash  of 
sudden  sympathetic  light,  into  each  recess  and 
corner  of  his  consciousness.  That  strange  second- 
sight  so  fatal  often  to  those  who  are  gifted  with  it, 
which  pierces  at  times  through  all  disguises  to  the 
truth,  revealed  it  now  to  her.  With  a  pang  of 
quick  despairing  love  she  read  the  secret  which 
Winifred's  confession  had  unwittingly  betrayed. 
It  was  not  herself  then,  it  was  this  little  drooping 
creature  who  sat  weeping  by  her  side  who  held 
the  key  of  Dunstan's  heart.  It  was  to  this  golden 
haired  girl,  and  not  to  her,  that  he  had  given  long 
ago  that  best  and  richest  gift,  which  once  in  truth 
bestowed,  neither  man  nor  woman  can  ever  take 
again. 

She  sat  still,  waiting  with  hungry  ears  for  the 
rest  of  Winny's  tale.  She  knew  the  worst,  and 
yet  she  would  fain  hear  all  there  was  to  tell.  At 
last  Winny  went  on  again,  nestling  herself  yet 
nearer  to  Rachel's  side,  as  if  she  needed  some  close 
comfort  before  she  could  find  courage  for  the  rest, 
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"  And  he  said,  so  was  he,  but  it  was  too  late  to 
be  sorry  now.  And  that  has  made  me  feel  so 
miserable,  for  I  know  what  he  thought  I  meant. 
And  it  wasn't  that,  indeed  it  wasn't,  only  I  couldn't 
tell  him  so  !  And  oh,  Rachel!  it  makes  me  feel  so 
wretched,  that  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  It  feels 
worse  even  than  that  he  should  have  given  over 
lo^dng  me.  He  said  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything 
but  forget  it  all — and  I  can't  forget,  and  I  don't 
think  I  ever  shall." 

And  the  voice  that  a  year  ago  used  to  carol  out 
from  morning  to  night  so  merrily  by  the  stream 
side,  and  through  the  wooded  walks  of  Rooklands, 
trembled  into  silence  with  a  long  sobbing  sigh 
that  seemed,  when  it  was  spent,  to  bring  her  round 
to  quietness  again. 

But  not  by  even  a  closer  pressure  of  the  circling 
arm  did  Rachel  show  now  that  she  had  been  so 
much  as  listening  to  Winny's  moan.  She  was 
gazing  out  with  blank  and  straining  eyes  into  the 
dusk,  as  if  already  her  thoughts  were  following 
through  the  gloom  the  swift  retreating  phantom  of 
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this  perished  faith  of  hers.  It  was  to  this  then 
that  those  chill  previsions  pointed  which  more  than 
once  had  vexed  her  peace,  while  as  yet  no  thought 
of  untruth  in  Dunstan  had  breathed  itself  into 
her  mind — to  this  sad  ending  of  her  dream.  She 
could  not  quite  forget  her  own  bitter  woe  to  give 
to  Winny  the  word  of  comfort  which  in  that 
moment  she  was  herself  so  sorely  needing ;  com- 
fort, alas!  that  might  all  too  easily  be  given ;  for  it 
needed  only  that  she  told  her  how  Dunstan  held 
the  memory  of  her  still  within  his  heart,  and  how 
through  the  crevice  of  that  one  unwitting  word 
the  secret  had  disclosed  itself  which  might  else 
have  continued  hidden  from  them  both. 

Suddenly,  as  they  sat,  a  dark  shape  came  wheel- 
ing by  the  window  and  dashed  with  a  muffled 
sound  against  the  glass.  It  was  only  a  bat,  which, 
daylight  gone,  was  making  its  nocturnal  rounds ; 
but  Winny  started  up  with  a  little  cry,  quivering 
in  every  limb, 

"How  it  frightened  me  I"  she  exclaimed.  ''It 
has  made  me  tremble  all  over." 
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Eachel,  too,  was  shaken  back,  from  the  stupor 
that  had  been  creeping  over  her,  to  the  world  of 
waking  Hfe. 

'^  You  are  weak,  dear,  and  you  have  been  ex- 
citing yourself  too  much.  Now  that  I  am  here 
I  must  try  and  take  care  of  you  a  little.  It  is 
rest  and  quiet  that  you  want;  I  ought  to  have 
sent  you  to  bed  instead  of  letting  you  talk  to  me 
so  long." 

"  It  would  have  been  no  use,"  said  Winny,  in 
a  weary  voice,  "  I  should  not  have  slept.  It  has 
done  me  more  good  being  with  you  than  lying  by 
myself  awake." 

Yet  when  Rachel  bade  her,  she  went  away 
meekly  like  a  child  to  the  great  quaint  chamber, 
with  its  cobwebbed  cornice  and  grim  tall  windows 
and  flapping  hangings,  where  years  ago  she  used 
to  cover  up  her  head,  golden  curls  and  all,  to  hide 
away  the  ugly  face  that  seemed  to  be  always 
staring  down  at  her  from  the  top  of  the  big  carved 
wardrobe  that  stood  against  the  wall,  and  where 
now,  night   by  night,  ever  since   they  had  come 
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back  to  Kooklands,  she  had  cried  herself  to  sleep. 
Poor  little  Winny !  for  she  was  not  at  all  strong- 
minded,  as  our  readers  will  have  long  ago  perceived, 
indeed,  considering  she  had  had  what  is  called  a  "dis- 
appointment" to  get  over  in  the  best  way  she  could, 
she  was  lamentably  deficient  in  that  respect.    Mrs. 
Kennedy  had  been  right  in  deciding  that,  with  no 
fortune  but  herself,  she  was  not  the  wife  for  C}Til. 
Clearly,  nothing   would  ever   develope   Winifred 
Gilmour  into  a  judicious  woman    of   the  world. 
She  had  neither  tact  nor  ajyj^lomb  nor  dissimula- 
tion enough  for  that,  not  even   as  much  pride  as 
might  serve  to  keep  her  from  crying  when    her 
heart  ached,  which  it  did  very  often   just   now. 
For  though,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  Winny 
was  not  at  all  a  clever  girl,  yet  she  possessed  that 
one  crowning  gift  and  accomplishment  of  her  sex, 
the  power  of  loving,  as  few  even  among  women 
do.     And  so,  when  she  found  that  this  Dunstan 
Dayne,  who  had  wooed  her  so  tenderly,  and  won 
from  her  the  best  she  had  to  give,  cared  no  longer 
about  keeping  it,  but  just  bade  her  forget  him,  as 
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be  had  no  doubt  already  forgotten  her,  what  could 
poor  Winny  do  but  make  her  moan,  like  some  little 
helpless  bird  that  has  been  tumbled  out  of  its  warm 
lined  nest,  and  lies  with  broken  wing,  cold  and 
hungry,  on  the  ground. 

Mrs.  McWerther,  if  she  had  know^n  all,  would 
have  shaken  her  head,  I  fear,  in  charitable  disap- 
proval till  it  was  well-nigh  shaken  off,  at  the  bare 
idea  that  a  young  lady  in  the  position  of  Miss  Gil- 
mour  of  Rooklands  should  be  so  essentially  w^eak- 
minded  as  to  give  way  to  her  feelings  to  such  an 
extent.  And  certainly,  looking  at  it  from  Mrs. 
McWerther's  point  of  view,  it  was  foolish,  very 
foolish,  especially,  as  she  would  have  said,  when 
there  w^as  really  nothing  to  make  a  trouble  about,  but 
rather  the  reverse ;  for  when  the  best  was  said  that 
could  be  said,  it  would  have  been  a  poor  match,  a 
very  poor  match  indeed;  and  with  prospects  such  as 
Miss  Gilmour's  were  now,  she  ought  not  to  think  of 
marrying  under  a  carriage  and  pair  at  the  very  least. 

Foolish  indeed,  so  far  as  worldly  wisdom  went, 
and  yet  a  foolishness  that  had  in  it  a  touch  of  some- 
VOL.  III.  S 
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thinghalf  divine.  For  to  give,  only  to  receive  asmuch 
again,  is  a  wisdom  that  is  of  the  earth  earthy ;  but  to 
give  on,  hoping  for  nothing  in  return,  has  in  it  an 
element  that  links  even  a  poor  human  love  with 
that  which,  being  infinite,  can  never  fail,  but  abides 
ever,  steadfast,  unchangeable ;  having  loved  its  own, 
loving  them  even  unto  the  end. 

Wherefore  let  none  of  the  strong-minded  sister- 
hood look  down  from  the  depths  of  self-compla- 
cency on  our  simple-hearted  little  Winny,  because 
she  so  far  forgot  herself  as  not  to  be  able  quite  to 
forget  another.  She  would  be  a  nobler  woman 
for  it  all  when  the  first  bitterness  had  passed,  as, 
thank  God,  in  a  sweet  and  kindly  nature  all  bitter- 
ness does  pass  at  length,  into  a  strength  and  wisdom 
that  else  it  had  never  known. 

Rachel  looked  in  an  hour  later  as  she  went  past 
Winifred's  chamber  to  her  own.  She  had  gone 
straight  from  the  library  to  ^Ir.  Gilmour's  room 
when  Winny  left  her.  The  heavy  treading  that 
from  time  to  time  she  had  had  heard  sounding  over- 
head as  they  sat  together  told  her  that  Hannah, 
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while  she  was  away,  was  having  a  restless  watch 
by  the  sick  man's  bed.  With  quick  eye  and  prac- 
tised hand,  albeit  with  a  stunned  and  sinking  heart, 
Eachel  had  seen  and  given  the  needed  help,  pillowed 
up  the  aching  form,  and  bathed  the  burning  brow 
and  hands,  till  the  fitful  moaning  lulled  itself  into 
the  dull  lethargic  sleep  that  lasted  sometimes  for 
many  hours  together.  Then  she  left  the  old  ser- 
vant in  charge  again,  with  injunctions  to  call  her, 
and  not  to  disturb  Mrs.  Bray,  if  her  master  woke 
again  in  the  same  distressful  state ;  shut  the  heavy 
double  doors  with  cautious  hand  behind  her,  and 
went  softly  aw^ay  to  her  own  room.  • 

Another  day  in  this  dreary  old  mansion  had 
worn  itself  away,  a  day  of  watching  and  anxiety 
and  fatigue.  For  since  her  arrival  at  Rooklands, 
Mr.  Gilmour  would  hardly  suffer  Eachel  out  of  his 
sight.  There  seemed  to  be  a  strange  composing 
power  about  her  voice,  her  touch,  her  presence, 
that  soothed  the  troubled  soul  as  well  as  the  death- 
struck  body  in  which  it  was  tormented.  For  it 
seemed  at  times  as  if  some  spirit  from   beneath 
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had  been  suffered,  through  the  chinks  which 
disease  and  pain  had  made,  to  writhe  its 
way  into  that  stern  and  iron-bound  frame.  The 
strong  man  armed  had  been  compelled  to  jdeld, 
and  one  stronger  than  he  was  holding  cruel  sway. 
Only  when  Kachel  was  near,  tending  him  with 
look  and  word  and  deed,  the  unquiet  mutterings 
ceased,  and  the  shadows  gathered  less  darkly  over 
the  trenched  and  haggard  face.  He  would  seek 
her  with  his  eyes,  moan  wearily  if  she  were  absent; 
and  when  she  came  near  him,  would  hold  her  hand 
in  a  long  retaining  grasp,  as  if  with  her  beside 
him,  peace  and  healing  passed  into  him,  and  the 
vexing  spirit  were  for  a  time  cast  out. 

It  seemed  as  if  it  were  to  be  Rachel's  fate  to  be 
brought  thus  into  close  proximity  with  the  sick  and 
dying.  For  years  she  had  been  oppressed  by  the 
sight  of  her  foster-father's  sufferings,  until  with  her 
own  hand  she  had  wiped  the  death-sweat  from  his 
brow,  and  closed  the  eyes  that  would  never  look  out 
again  the  misery  which  he  refused,  by  even  a  groan, 
to  utter  ;  then   at  the  farm,  watching  by  Dunstan 
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Dayne,  while  life  and  death  fought  grimly  for 
their  prize ;  and  now  here  by  the  bedside  of  the 
stern  Master  of  Kooklands,  giving  him,  not  such 
tendance  only  as  a  sick  man  asks  at  a  nurse's  hands, 
but  more  than  this,  defending  him  by  her  pure  and 
quiet  presence  from  the  assaults  of  those  relentless 
unseen  foes,  which,  now  that  the  body's  strength 
was  broken,  thrust  so  sorely  at  the  haunted  soul. 

It  was  but  little  respite  that  she  had,  except 
when  he  fell  into  one  of  these  long  lethargic  sleeps ; 
then  she  went  for  awhile  to  Winifred,  who  seldom 
now  entered  her  father's  chamber — the  sight  of 
her  seemed  in  some  way  to  disturb  him  ;  or  she 
lay  down,  dressed  as  she  was,  upon  her  bed,  and 
slept  until  he  woke  again.  But  it  was  not  rest  in 
sleep  that  Rachel  went  this  evening  to  seek,  as  she 
closed  the  door  on  Hannah  and  her  master,  and 
stole  with  muffled  tread  along  the  moon-streaked 
corridor  to  her  room.  Before  rest  could  come  to 
her,  or  any  sleep  but  that  of  absolute  exhaustion, 
she  must  wrestle  mightily  with  herself,  fight  down, 
if  she  could,  this  horrible  pain,  that  was  beginning 
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to  lay  its  iron  ^rip  upon  her.  For  at  the  first, 
when  the  truth,  inexorable,  keen,  and  sharp  as 
death,  had  flashed  itself  upon  her,  the  shock  had 
been  too  swift  and  sudden  for  her  to  feel  at  once 
how  much,  by  a  single  blow,  had  been  cleft  away 
that  was  as  a  part  of  her  very  life  itself.  Like  a 
man  with  a  limb  shot  off  in  battle,  who  scarcely 
feels  it  at  the  time,  who  fights  on,  it  may  be,  for 
awhile,  with  his  remaining  arm,  until  with  night, 
instead  of  sleep,  the  sore  stiff  agony  comes  on  that 
turns  each  severed  nerve  into  a  thread  of  living 
fire — so  the  need  for  exertion  had  staved  off  for 
a  time  the  suffering  that  yet  must  have  its  way. 
But  now,  as  she  closed  behind  her  the  thick  oaken 
doors,  and  crept  silently  away,  there  was  no  longer 
anythmg  to  stand  between  herself  and  the  full 
consciousness  of  her  loss.  She  must  go — there  was 
nothing  else  for  it — and  look  her  miseiy  in  the 
face.  • 

She  paused  as  she  came  opposite  Winifred's 
room.  The  door  stood  a  little  ajar,  a  light  burned 
dimly  within,  for  Winifred,   with  that  vague  in- 
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stinctive  fear  of  the  unseen  that  had  possessed  her 
from  a  child,  and  which,  since  her  brother's  death, 
had  but  increased  as  her  strength  and  spirits 
drooped,  dreaded,  as  children  do,  waking  in  the 
night  to  find  herself  alone  in  the  dark.  Rachel 
had  gone  in  each  night  since  she  had  been  at 
Rooklands  to  give  a  comforting  good  night,  and 
press  a  tender  kiss  on  the  little  weary  face  that 
would  look  up  with  a  sort  of  sad  content  into  her 
own,  as  she  stood  for  a  moment  stroking  back  the 
silken  curls  with  a  soft,  caressing  touch  such  as 
mothers  use  when  they  bend  over  their  little  ones 
at  night.  For  it  was  strange  how,  though  but  a 
year  or  two  the  elder,  Rachel  seemed  yet  to  be  set 
as  by  half  a  lifetime  beyond  this  clinging,  girlish 
nature,  which  already  was  twining  itself  about  her, 
like  some  fragile  little  plant,  that,  torn  from  one, 
must  clasp  its  tendrils  round  some  new  support. 

But  to-night  Rachel  felt  as  if  she  must  pass  on. 
She  shrank  with  a  touch  of  jealous  bitterness  from 
giving  so  much  as  a  gentle  word  or  look  to  one 
rich — although  she  knew  it  not — with  that  love 
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whose  loss  had  becr£rared  her.  That  one  drop  of 
self  which  stains  the  fairness  of  even  the  sweetest 
human  soul,  spread  for  a  moment  over  hers,  till 
every  thought  was  darkened  towards  this  little 
sorrowful  creature,  who  stood  between  her  and  all 
that  made  life  worth  the  having.  Yet  another  im- 
pulse urged  her  on.  Rachel  could  have  died  just 
then,  if  so  she  might  have  borne  Winifred  with 
her  where  Dunstan's  arm  could  never  reach  her ; 
and  yet  she  would  see  her  again,  and  that  now, 
would  look  with  wakened  eyes  on  this  young  girl 
whom  Dunstan  Dayne  had  loved  before,  and  better 
far  than  her. 

She  pushed  the  door  a  little  further  open,  and 
went  in.  But  there  was  no  need  to  mask  with 
quietness  the  disquietude  within.  Winifred  was 
asleep — Rachel  might  look  her  fill,  and  go  away 
unseen — sleeping  with  the  tears  still  glistening  on 
the  long,  curved  lashes,  that  drooped  heavily,  like 
flowers  weighed  down  by  rain,  upon  her  cheek. 
Rachel  stood  shading  the  light  with  her  hand,  and 
gazing  down  upon  the  silent  face,  until,   with  a 
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quick,  accusing  pang,  jealousy  passed  into  remorse. 
So  innocent  and  helpless,  so  wan  and  weary,  was 
that  little  thin  appealing  face,  that  the  soul  with- 
in her  bowed  itself  in  shame  at  the  harsli  thoughts 
which  a  moment  ago  she  had  suffered  herself  to 
harbour.  The  old  tide  of  humiliation  and  self- 
distrust  came  surging  up  again, 

"  It  must  be  so ! — it  must  be  so  !"  she  moaned 
within  herself,  as  she  stood,  her  eyes  fastened 
hungrily  upon  the  sleeping  face,  and  the  pain 
tightening  each  moment  round  her  heart.  ^^It 
must  be  so  !  He  could  not  help  it.  So  sweet  and 
fair,  she  was  made  to  be  beloved.  And  I  ?  O 
God!  why  did  I  love  him,  when  I  was  so  un- 
worthy of  him  ?" 

A  faint  movement  stirred  the  golden  curls  that 
rippled  round  the  sleeper's  brow.  Rachel  moved 
hurriedly  within  the  shadow  of  the  curtain,  then 
noiselessly  she  slipped  out  of  the  room,  and  stole 
through  the  silent  house  to  the  solitude  of  the 
drear,  half-empty  chamber,  which,  with  some  litfle 
difficulty,  had  been  furbished  up  into  a  state  of 
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extempore  accommodation  for  her.  Dreary,  indeed, 
for  through  long  disuse  there  was  not  in  all  that 
dilapidated  mansion,  a  single  room  that  was  fit  for 
her  reception,  except  the  one  which  poor  Lewis 
had  occupied,  and  that,  as  by  tacit  consent,  was 
left  now,  swept  and  garnished,  as  Mrs.  Bray  had 
kept  it  all  the  time  they  were  abroad,  a  place  too 
sacred  to  be  tenanted  save  by  the  memory  of  the 
dead.  As  in  the  garden,  so  in  the  house,  such 
order  as  a  pair  or  two  of  aged  hands  had  been 
able  to  maintain  had  lapsed  by  degrees  into  dis- 
order and  decay,  and  the  old  housekeeper,  whose 
sense  of  family  propriety  would  not  allow  her  to 
put  a  guest  of  the  Gilmours  into  the  chamber  in 
the  servants'  wing,  lately  occupied  by  the  ex-nurse 
from  Bedesby,  had  been  fain  to  assign  to  her  the 
vast  echoing  apartment,  which,  spite  of  its  mil- 
dewed hangings,  and  worm-eaten  pannelling,  and 
odour  of  desertion  and  decay,  came  nevertheless 
as  near  to  her  ideas  of  comfort  as  any  other  which 
she  could  select. 

But  it  might  have  been  luxurious  as  a  duchess's 
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boudoir,  Rachel  would  have  seen  nothing  of  it  all 
as  she  sank  upon  her  knees  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
and  laid  down  her  face  upon  her  knotted  hands. 
She  did  not  weep ;  hers  was  that  dry-eyed 
wretchedness  that  knows  nothing  of  the  luxury 
of  tears.  It  was  a  horror  of  great  darkness  that 
had  fallen  upon  her,  a  darkness  that  might  ^be 
felt,  through  which  nothing,  not  even  an  unspoken 
prayer,  might  penetrate ;  for  to  Rachel's  quivering 
conscience  that  moment  of  jealous  bitterness  to- 
wards Winifred  liad  been  a  sin  shutting  against 
her  the  ear  of  God  himself.  She  was  alone,  in 
that  loneliness  of  soul  which  is  deeper  far  than 
any  outward  solitude.  Alone !  with  no  hand, 
whether  human  or  divine,  tliat  in  this  worse  than 
Egyptian  darkness,  might  clasp  itself  with  hers. 

Rachel  had  lived  through  many  years  be- 
fore the  dim  morning  light  began  to  mix 
with  the  sickly  rays  of  the  candle  that  was 
burning  still  where  she  had  set  it  when  she  first 
came  in,  before  the  tarnished  mirror  that  hung 
over  the    ancient    walnut    dressing-table.       She 
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was  a  grey-hearted  woman  when  she  raised 
her  head  from  the  clasped  hands  where  all  night 
long  it  had  been  pillowed,  and  looked  round  into 
the  grizly  dawn — a  woman  who  from  this  time 
forth  had  known  the  worst,  as  once  she  had  known 
the  best,  that  life  would  ever  have  to  give  her. 
She  who,  a  while  ago,  had  known  love  by  its 
gladness,  must  know  it  now  by  its  bitterness  of 
woe.  One  duty  stared  her  in  the  face;  what  might 
lie  beyond  she  did  not  stay  to  question — enough, 
that  this  was  plain,  that  she  had  strength  to  do  it. 
She  rose,  cramped  and  stiffened  now,  for  through 
that  long  night  watch  she  had  not  once  stirred  from 
the  position  in  which  she  had  bowed  herself  at 
first,  pushed  back  the  thick  damp  hair  that  had 
fallen  over  her  face,  then  quickly,  as  if  she  dare 
not  pause  to  think,  she  drew  off  the  emerald  ring  that 
she  had  worn  ever  since  the  night  when  Dunstan 
Dayne  had  placed  it  on  her  finger,  folded  it  in  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  laid  it  safely  in  one  of  the 
little  drawers  within  the  dressing-table. 

She  shut  the  drawer ;  it  fastened  with  a  spring 
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which  Winny  had  explained  to  her  the  first  day 
that  she  had  come — the  house  at  Rooklaiids 
abounded  in  these  antique  pieces  of  furniture, 
every  drawer  and  door  of  which  shut  and  opened 
on  a  theory  of  its  own.  This  done,  she  lay  down, 
dressed  as  she  was,  and  presently,  overpowered 
by  utter  weariness  and  exhaustion  of  body,  soul 
and  spirit,  she  had  fallen  into  a  deep,  undreaming 
sleep,  that  lasted  until  long  after  the  grey  dawn 
had  brightened  into  full  morning  light,  and  the 
little  household  at  Eooklands  had  risen  to  meet 
another  dreary  long  June  day. 
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11 JES.  DOYLE  had  been  quite  to  the  far-end  of 
^'-■-  the  garden  to  gather  that  bunch  of  parsley 
that  she  had  just  brought  in.  It  was  somewhat 
more  crisply  curled  than  that  which  grew  against 
the  wicket-gate,  and  on  this  particular  occasion 
Mrs.  Doyle  was  minded  to  have  everything  on 
Mr.  Dayne's  dinner-table,  down  to  the  most 
minute  accessories,  arranged  in  the  last  degree 
of  perfection.  She  disposed  the  parsley  in 
a  wreath  of  crumpled  sprays  around  the  willow- 
patterned  dish  whereon  reposed  a  couple  of  cold 
roast  ducks,  the  plumpest  and  biggest  that  her 
poultry-yard  was  able  to  provide.  Martha  had 
raised  her  voice  indignantly  against  so  premature 
a  sacrifice,  "  It  was  a  sin  an'  shame,"  she  averred, 
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"  to  go  an'  kill  them  there  ducks  for  Mr.  Dayne, 
when  they  wasn't  over  half  the  size  that  they'd  be 
if  they  was  let  to  live  a  bit  longer.  An'  if  he  must 
have  duck  to  his  dinner  there  was  no  call,  as  she 
could  see,  to  kill  two  on  'em  for  him ;  he  couldn't 
eat  'em  both  at  a  time,  she  reckoned  ;  but  she  never 
did  see  a  woman  to  equal  t'  Missis  for  taking  her 
own  way,  say  what  you  would  again'  it.  However, 
there  was  one  comfort,  they  wouldn't  have  no 
more  lodgers  now,  for  her  an'  Ben  was  going  to  be 
wed  as  soon  as  harvest  was  sided  out  o'  t'  way,  an' 
t'  Missis  'ud  find  it  'ud  make  a  sight  o'  difference 
when  she  were  gone.  There'd  be  summut  else  then 
to  do,  than  to  be  fettling  up  after  lodgers  from 
morning  to  night,  as  she'd  been  a  doing  of  after 
Mr.  Dayne  sin'  ever  he  come." 

But  Mrs.  Doyle  had  leisure  now  to  "  fettle  up  " 
if  she  were  so  disposed.  She  stepped  back  when 
she  had  completed  her  decorations,  and  eyed  the 
general  effect  with  serene  complacency.  It  looked 
uncommon  nice,  she  said  to  herself,  and  the  ducks 
was  done  to  a  turn,  and  had  browned  theirselves  so 
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beautiful  they'd  make  you  eat  them  only  to  look 
at  them.  Just  she  wished  Mr.  Dayne  would 
come  in,  it  was  better  than  five  o'clock  now,  and 
he  mostly  was  in  at  two,  and  folks  never  relished 
the  victuals  as  they  should  when  they  got  put  past 
their  time ;  though  he  had  told  her  he'd  likely  be 
late  in,  made  her  have  the  ducks  cold  instead  of 
hot. 

But  Mr.  Dayne  had  quite  other  matters  to  attend 
to  than  the  consideration  of  the  cold  roast  ducks 
which  were  beginning  to  lie  somewhat  heavily  on 
Mrs.  Doyle's  mind.  It  was  a  high  day  with  him, 
for  the  works  were  completed  at  last,  and  the  trial 
engine  had  been  running  up  and  down  between 
Bedesby  and  GHnton,  preparatory  to  the  line  being 
opened,  with  due  form  and  ceremony,  the  ensuing 
week.  Dun  Stan  himself,  however,  would  not  be 
present  to  share  in  that  concluding  triumph,  nor  to 
assist  in  the  discussion  of  the  dinner  at  the  George 
Hotel  at  Bedesby,  wherewith  the  proceedings  were 
to  be  solemnly  wound  up.  He  was  going  away  at 
once  to  this  foreign  appointment.  Only  that  morn- 
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ing  he  had  received  intelligence  which  must  hasten 
him  off  even  earlier  than  he  had  intended — no  time 
for  more  than  just  a  day  or  two  in  London,  by  way 
of  interlude  between  one  year's  work  and  that  of 
another.  It  had  been,  as  he  said,  rather  a  near 
run  to  make  things  fit  in  at  all,  the  works  at  Glin- 
ton  having  been  so  retarded.  However,  upon  the 
whole  he  felt  rather  glad  of  it  than  otherwise. 
For  it  was  not  rest  he  wanted,  but  something  which, 
by  compelling  him  to  keep  incessantly  at  work, 
might  thrust  aside  those  carking  thoughts  that 
else  would  be  worrying  themselves  over  other 
things. 

Mrs.  Doyle's  mind  was  set  at  ease  at  last. 

"  Yon's  him  !"  cried  Martha  out  of  the  kitchen, 
where  she  was  scouring  down  the  dresser  before 
the  window ;  and  the  next  moment  Dunstan  came 
up  the  yard  out  of  the  lane,  and  walked  with  his 
wet  boots  straight  through  the  kitchen,  and  up  to 
his  room,  utterly  ignoring  the  straw  bass  that  lay 
outside  the  clean  sanded  doorstep,  a  fact  which 
Martha    privately   put    down    among    her    other 
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grievances  against  lodgers  in  general,  and  Mr. 
Dayne  in  particular. 

But  the  elaborate  garnishing  went  all  for  No- 
thing; Mrs.  Doyle  might  just  as  well,  for  anything 
that  Dunstan  saw  in  it,  have  got  the  parsley  by  the 
wicket-gate,  as  that  which  she  had  gone  so  far 
through  the  rain  to  gather.  And  the  roast  duck 
that  had  browned  itself  so  beautiful  was  dismem- 
bered, and  not  much  more,  for  hardly  had  Dunstan 
sat  down  to  table,  when  Martha  thrust  her  head  in- 
side the  door, 

"Here's  one  wanting  you,"  she  said,  the  remem- 
brance of  the  wet  boots  sharpening  yet  more  the 
shrillness  of  her  voice.  "  It's  t'  old  man  from  Rook- 
lands,  an'  he  won't  send  no  message,  he's  bown  to 
see  you  hisself,  he  says." 

Dunstan  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork, 

"  Send  him  here,"  he  said,  and  ^lartha  disap- 
peared, to  be  followed  by  old  Michael  himself,  who 
came  shuffling  into  the  room,  and  having  made  his 
"  obedience,"  stood  fumbling  in  the  pocket  of  his 
red  plush  waistcoat  for  a  Httle  packet,  which  he 
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extracted  at  length,  and  placed  in  Dunstan's 
hands. 

*"  It's  Miss  Dallas  has  sent  it,"  he  explained. 
"  She  telled  nie  I  wasn't  on  no  account  to  give  it 
into  no  one's  else's  hands  but  just  to  you,  and  there 
was  no  answer  nor  nothing,  she  said." 

Dunstan  took  the  packet,  but  did  not  open  it. 
He  had  somehow  a  curious  misgiving  about  its 
possible  contents. 

"  Then  Miss  Dallas  is  at  Rooklands  still  ?"  he 
asked,  half  wondering ;  for  it  was  nearly  a  week 
now  since  he  had  seen  her  at  the  cottage,  and  she 
had  told  him  then  that  she  was  going  only  for  a 
day  or  two. 

^'  Yes,  sir ;  Miss  Winny  got  her  persuaded  to 
stop  on  a  bit.  You  see,  sir,  he's  taken  to  her  un- 
common, has  t'  Master,  while  he  can't  abide  her 
hardlins  to  be  out  of  his  sight.  Things  is  in  a 
queer  way  now  at  Rooklands,  sir,"  and  the  old  man 
shook  his  grey  locks  and  sighed  ;  '^  they're  in  a 
queer  way  ;  an'  Miss  Winny,  she's  just  set  and 
pined  the  day  through,  since  ever  they  come  home, 
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though  she's  looked  up  a  bit,  an'  all,  while  she's 
had  Miss  Rachel  with  her." 

Dunstan  set  his  teeth,  but  said  nothing;  fie 
dare  not  trust  himself  either  to  hear  or  ask  any- 
thing about  Winifred.  He  dismissed  Michael, 
and  closing  the  door  upon  him,  opened  tbe  packet 
he  had  brought.  It  was  wrapped  up  in  paper, 
carefully  tied  and  sealed,  and  addressed  to  him  in 
full.  Inside  that  was  a  small  leathern  box,  and  in 
that  lay  the  emerald  ring ! 

Dunstan  took  it  out.  There  was  a  slip  of  paper 
folded  round  it,  with  these  words  written  on  it  in 
Rachel's  full  yet  slender  hand,  "  Take  back  your 
ring,  Dunstan.  It  is  no  longer  mine  ;  and  give 
me  back  the  promise  which  I  cannot  keep/' 

That  was  all ;  no  explanation,  no  excuse,  just 
the  bare,  blank  deed !  Dunstan  felt  for  the  mo- 
ment a  heavy  throb  of  relief  as  the  thought  leaped 
out  upon  him  that  not  even  honour  bound  him  to  Ra- 
chel now.  And  yet,  mingling  with  this,  there  came 
a  sense  of  uneasy  self-reproach,  a  doubt  which  he 
would  fain  dispel,  ^Yhether  Rachel  did  truly  shrink 
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now  as  she  had  shrunk  at  first  from  hnking  his 
fate  with  hers;  or  whether  it  was  somehow  that  his 
secret  had  escaped  him,  and  that  in  thus  releasing 
him,  she  was  but  relinquishing  a  love  which  she 
felt  to  be  no  longer  hers. 

Be  that  as  it  might,  the  fault  was  none  of  his. 
He  had  kept  in  deed,  as  he  had  striven  to  do  in 
will,  the  promise  he  had  given  her.  And  yet, 
though  she  had  freed  him,  and  that  of  her  own 
accord,  Dunstan  could  not  so  easily  free  himself. 
A  strange  tie  bound  him  still  to  Rachel,  a  tie, 
not  of  love,  not  of  complacency,  not  even  of 
honour  only,  but  a  subtle  bond,  which  yet  he  could 
not  break,  that  held  him  like  a  spell,  and  which, 
even  now,  when  his  whole  being  was  crying  out 
so  passionately  for  leave  to  give  himself  again  to 
Winifred,  made  him  transfix  himself  with  the 
resolve  still  to  keep  to  Rachel  the  promise  which 
he  had  wrung  from  her  reluctant  lips,  unless  he 
were  assured  that  she  did  in  truth  desire  to  be 
released. 

Impatient,  prompt,  he  must  be  satisfied  at  once. 
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He  loft  his  unfinished  meal,  took  his  hat,  and 
went  out  to  seek  her,  not  at  the  cottage,  where, 
expecting  to  find  her  there,  he  had  been  intending 
this  evening  to  pay  her  his  farewell  visit,  but  at 
Kooklands.  Rooklands !  Winny's  home,  where 
everything  would  be  steeped  with  the  feeling  of 
her  presence,  where  he  might  even  meet  with  her 
again !  And  he  had  craved  so  for  one  last  glimpse 
of  that  sweet  girlish  face,  to  see  it  once  more,  him- 
self unseen,  knowing  that  he  should  look  on  it  no 
more.  For  disguise  it  as  he  would,  even  from  him- 
self, it  was  always  Winny's  face  that  through  the 
lattice  of  his  thoughts  w^as  looking  in  upon  him — 
Winny,  as  he  had  seen  her  that  evening  in  the 
wood,  whom  unruly  fancy  would  keep  bringing 
to  his  side,  pleading  each  time  that  it  should  be 
the  last. 

There  was  no  sunshine  dripping  through  the 
cedar  boughs  as  he  pushed  open  the  gate  and 
passed  into  their  dusky  shade.  The  evening  was 
dull  with  wind  and  rain,  the  path  sodden  with 
wet,  that  path  where  Winny's  little  footsteps  had 
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so  often  kept  time  with  his  as  they  paced  together 
side  by  side,  in  those  days  that  seemed  ahnost  to 
belong  to  another  life  than  the  one  which  he  was 
living  now. 

Michael  let  him  in.  The  old  man  had  only 
just  got  home,  and  seemed  half  surprised  to  see 
him. 

Miss  Dallas  was  in  the  Master's  room,  he  said ; 
he  would  let  her  know  that  she  was  wanted. 
Dunstan  went  into  the  library.  There  was  no  one 
there,  only  a  something  in  the  empty  air  that 
seemed  to  unchain  at  once  all  those  feelings  of  un- 
subduable  regret,  of  hungering  that  would  not 
be  appeased,  after  Winifred  herself,  which  he  had 
thought  to  keep  so  firm  in  leash.  He  did  not  sit 
down.  He  felt  as  if  impatient  to  meet  his  fate. 
He  was  nerving  himself  desperately,  almost  dog- 
gedly, to  knot  round  him  afresh  these  coils  which, 
if  he  chose,  he  might  slip  off  now  with  ease,  with 
honour,  nay  even  with  a  show  of  generosity.  He 
had  but  to  take  Kachel  at  her  word,  and  these 
bound  hands  of  his  might  clasp  with  Winifred's 
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again.  Yet  lie  could  not  do  it.  Something  still 
constrained  him.  It  was  not  attraction,  not  his 
sense  of  honour,  not  even  a  quiet,  passionless  re- 
gard for  this  deep-eyed,  low-voiced  girl,  whom 
once  he  fancied  he  had  loved  !  rather  it  was  a 
strange  inexplicable  fascination,  that  wound  itself 
about  his  will,  holding  in  check  even  this  compell- 
ing passion,  which,  the  more  he  strove  to  thrust  it 
back,  leaped  up  the  more  wildly  to  fix  itself  upon 
him.  He  stood  as  within  a  charmed  circle,  long- 
ing for  escape,  yet  powerless  to  effect  it,  until  with 
her  own  hands  Rachel  should  herself  unweave  the 
spell  that  held  hiiri  there. 

He  waited  a  long  time  in  the  library,  but  no  one 
came.  He  paced  uneasily  up  and  down  the  room, 
listening  with  sharpened  senses  to  each  sound  that 
echoed  faintly  through  the  house.  He  was  in  a 
haunted  atmosphere.  Everything  about  him  spoke 
to  him  of  Winifred  ;  the  last  time  he  had  been 
in  the  room  was  the  evening  when  he  had  called 
and  found  her  there  with  Lewis  and  her  father. 
The  empty  couch  stood  up  against  the  wall,  there 
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was  the  great  vacant  chair,  and  the  low  hassock 
beside  it  on  which  she  had  sat,  with  the  firehght 
shining  through  her  curls,  turning  them  to  tendrils 
of  burnished  gold.  There  seemed  to  be  a  linger- 
ing of  her  presence  in  the  very  air ;  he  felt  it 
quivering  around  him  with  a  strange  persistent 
power.  To  have  had  her  near  him  at  that  moment, 
released  himself  from  this  viewless  thraldom,  free 
to  win  her  for  his  own,  half  his  life  would  have 
seemed  not  too  much  to  give. 

There  was  a  hand  on  the  latch.  For  an  in- 
stant every  pulse  stood  still.  It  might  be — No, 
it  was  Eachel ;  but  not  the  Rachel  whom  he  had 
parted  from  a  week  ago  at  the  white  gate  of  the 
cottage  garden.  Something  in  her  face  stflled  him 
as  by  a  swift  revulsion  into  a  pity  that  was  like 
remorse — it  was  like  the  face  of  one  who  has 
watched  beside  the  dead  until,  into  the  living  fea- 
tures, there  has  gathered  the  shadow  of  that  awful 
quietness  that  nothing  any  more  shall  vex. 

But  it  was  only  her  face ;  her  voice,  when  sl^ 
spoke  to  him,  was  just  as  it  had  always  been,  full, 
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soft,  and  changing,  albeit  a  little  graver  even  than  its 
wont.  They  were  grave  matters,  though,  on  which 
they  touched — this  strange  malady  of  Mr.  Gil- 
mour's,  that  baffled  the  physician's  art,  and  the  break 
which  the  death  of  Lewis  had  made  in  the  little 
liousehold ;  then  they  passed  on  to  Dunstan's  con- 
cerns, his  going  to  Bedesby,  the  trying  of  the  line 
that  morning,  the  successful  issue  of  the  whole 
affair.  Neither  of  them  mentioned  the  name  of 
Winifred,  nor  did  they  so  much  as  allude  even  to 
the  message  which  had  hurried  Dunstan  to  the 
Hall.  They  had  always  talked  together  rather  as 
friends  than  lovers — there  was  nothing  now  to 
mark  any  difference  in  their  mutual  relations.  Yet 
behind  everything  that  Dunstan  said,  one  word 
only  was  struggling  for  utterance.  He  could  keep 
it  back  no  longer, 

^^  Rachel !''  he  exclaimed  at  length,  plunging, 
as  his  manner  was,  abruptly  into  the  subject  which 
lie  could  approach  no  other  way.  "  Rachel,  why 
did  you  send  me  back  your  ring  ?" 

"  Because  it  was  not  mine  to  keep,"  she  answered. 
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The  quietness  had  trembled,  not  out  of  her  face, 
but  from  her  voice.  She  had  known  that  this 
must  come,  yet  she  could  not  quite  compose  herself 
to  meet  it. 

"  But  your  promise,  Rachel !"  urged  Dunstan, 
though  blenching  as  he  spoke,  from  words  which 
might  bind  him  to  what  he  would  give  worlds  to  lose. 

"I  could  not  keep  that  either.  Forgive  me, 
Dunstan,  it  was  a  promise  I  ought  never  to  have 
given.  Release  me  from  it — I  could  be  no  true 
wife  to  you." 

Dunstan  felt  baffled  by  her  answer.  He  looked 
at  her  bewildered.  How  could  it  be  that  he  had 
seen  no  hint  of  this  before  ?  For  though  Rachel 
might  well  have  doubted  him,  he  had  never  mis- 
trusted her.  Would  that  it  had  been  possible  to 
do  so !  Anything,  even  the  sting  of  treachery  itself, 
rather  than  this  firm  faith  in  her  devotion,  which  so 
long  had  held  him  falsely  true ;  true  to  her,  wdiile  he 
could  not,  alas,  be  true  to  himself  ! 

With  eager  scrutiny  he  searched  her  face,  seek- 
ing hungrily  for  something  that  might  feed  his 
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doubts.  A  cruel  quest,  but  in  it  lay  bis  only 
bope.  Rachel's  eyes  fell  troubled  before  that  keen 
disturbing  gaze.  Her  shrinking  soul  gave  up  its 
secret.  Slowly,  over  the  grey  stillness  of  her  face 
there  crept  a  flush  that  deepened  like  the  sunset 
glow  upon  some  pale  cathedral  front.  Dunstan 
saw  it ;  but  that  was  not  w^hat  he  sought.  His  heart 
sank  heavily  within  him.  For  a  moment  he  quailed 
before  the  resolution  he  had  made.  He  might  win 
her  too  easily  to  his  side  again.  It  would  be  too 
terrible  to  succeed.  Then  with  one  sharp  stroke 
he  cleft  through  the  temptation. 

"  Rachel,"  he  said  in  a  thick  struggling  voice, 
and  as  he  spoke,  he  drew  her  two  hands  wildly 
into  his,  and  held  them  in  a  tight,  despairing 
grasp,  "  tell  me  this  truly,  and  you  shall  go  !  Is 
it  because  you  cannot  love  me  enough  to  be  my 
wife?" 

The  hands  he  held  were  chill  and  trembling. 
Dunstan  did  not  notice  that.  He  was  shivering 
with  suspense,  awaiting,  as  for  dear  life  itself,  the 
words  on  which  his  fate  depended. 
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Rachel  glanced  up  for  a  moment  into  Dunstan's 
face.  It  was  no  enigma  to  her  now.  With  the 
swift,  sure  instinct  of  a  love  too  strong  to  die,  she 
divined  the  thought  that  was  sharpening  each  fea- 
ture into  that  expression  of  expectant  pain.  It 
needed  but  a  word,  and  she  could  heal  his  heart, 
but  to  do  it  she  must  break  her  own. 

Kachel  had  never  told  a  lie  in  her  life.  She 
looked  now  into  Dunstan's  face  ;  her  voice  did  not 
falter,  but  her  eyes  fell  before  him, 

"It  is!" 

Dunstan  went  home  through  the  rain  that  had 
begun  again  to  fall  in  drizzling  fitful  gusts.  The 
burden  had  fallen  from  his  shoulders,  yet  a  dull, 
inexplicable  weight  oppressed  him  still.  It  was  the 
shadow  from  Rachel's  life  that  was  resting  on  his 
own.  For  in  the  world  of  spirit  there  are  strange, 
mysterious,  bonds  which  the  will  is  powerless  to 
sever,  subtle  influences  passing  control  or  ken  of 
any  human  being.  Not  even  Rachel's  self-renoun- 
cing love  had  availed  to  put  quite  asunder  from 
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herself  the  soul  to  which  her  own  was  wedded.  It 
might  by-and-by,  but  she  was  too  near  him  yet,  and 
Dunstan  felt  it,  though  he  knew  it  not.  He  had  not 
had  his  coveted  glimpse  of  Winny.  He  had  not 
dared  even  to  ask  after  her.  He  was  leaving  Glin- 
ton  to-morrow — he  was  leaving  Winifred,  and 
leaving  her  meant  losing  her.  Small  hope  now 
that  his  should  be  the  hand  to  pluck  the  fair  flower 
that  once  had  bloomed  for  him.  She  was  the 
heiress  of  Rooklands  now.  The  heiress  of  Rook- 
lands — and  that  meant  that  she  would  be  a  mark  for 
every  greedy  suitor  within  hearing  of  her  name. 
Poor  Dunstan!  He  could  have  felt  willing  just  then 
for  Winifred  to  have  been  poor  and  plain — some 
dressmaker  s  drudge  or  milliner's  apprentice  ;  any- 
thing that  should  only  have  kept  her  hidden,  un- 
known, and  safe  for  him !  A  vain  wish.  He  must 
let  it  all  go.  His  destiny  was  behind  him,  com- 
pelling him  onward.  His  fate  was  before  him. 
He  must  go  forth  and  meet  it,  whatever  it  might  be. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


THE    OLD    BUREAU. 


T)ACHEL  crept  slowly  away.  A  heavy  weight 
-^^  seemed  to  be  dragging  back  her  steps.  There 
had  been  none  of  that  excitement  in  her  deed  which 
might  have  served  to  tide  her  over  the  suffering 
of  the  hour.  She  had  gone  through  it  quietly,  de- 
liberately, as  a  skilful  surgeon  might  set  himself, 
with  shivering  heart  and  steady  hand,  to  amputate 
a  limb  from  his  only  child.  It  had  been  like  the 
tearing  of  life  from  life ;  but  she  had  done  it,  and 
done  it  well ;  Dunstan  was  free,  and  he  did  not  even 
guess  at  what  a  fearful  cost  his  liberty  had  been 
bought.  There  are  many  who,  in  a  moment  of 
unwonted  impulse,  will  perform  an  act  of  noble 
self-denial,  and  afterwards  regret  the  sacrifice. 
Rachel  had  urged  herself  on  slowly  to   her  fate, 
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feeling  at  each  step  how  thick  must  be  the  darkness 
that  should  close  around  her,  when,  with  her  own 
hands,  she  had  put  out  this  one  spark  of  joyful 
love  that  had  lit  up  the  darkness  of  her  lonely  life. 
And  now  she  had  passed  into  the  cloud.  But  from 
all  suffering,  when  nobly  borne,  there  comes 
strength ;  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  highest  strength  is  never  given  except  at  such 
a  price.  In  that  hour,  Christ,  the  Pitiful,  the 
Merciful  One,  was  crowning  her,  but  it  was  with 
a  crown  of  thorns.  Rachel  had  work  to  do  yet, 
and  it  w^as  thus  that  she  was  being  prepared  for  the 
task  that  had  been  prepared  for  her. 

She  went  back  to  Mr.  Gilmour's  room,  where 
Hannah  sat  half  dozing  in  her  chair  beside  the 
handful  of  fire  that  was  smouldering  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vast  yawning  grate.  He  had  been  sleeping 
when  she  left  him.  He  was  awake  now :  his 
eyes  gleaming  with  a  dull,  restless  light  from  be- 
neath their  beetling  brows,  as  he  lay  shadowed  by 
the  dusky  hangings  that  fell  from  the  tall  carved 
canopy  of  the  bed. 
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He  turned  his  liead  upon  the  pillow  and  glanced 
towards  Rachel  as  she  entered.  She  obeyed  the 
look,  and  going  towards  him,  sat  down  where  he 
could  hold  her  hand  in  his.  She  had  learned  to 
comprehend  even  his  gestures,  for  it  was  seldom 
that  he  spoke,  and  it  was  just  that,  she  knew,  that 
he  wanted  her  to  do.  He  lay  for  a  long  time  as  if 
satisfied  now  that  he  had  her  near — silent,  yet 
awake,  until  Rachel's  arm  ached  as  her  hand  lay 
imprisoned  thus  in  his ;  for  wuth  the  feeble  des- 
potism of  sickness  his  will  compelled  her  own,  and 
until  he  slept  she  dare  not  venture  to  unloose  his 
clasp. 

Twihght  deepened  into  dusk.  Hannah  had 
gone  away;  she  had  ^vatched  the  night  before, 
and  now  Rachel  was  about  to  take  her  turn. 
Winifred  stole  softly  in  to  look  at  her  father,  and 
say  good -night.  He  took  no  notice  of  her :  it  was 
rarely  that  he  did,  except  to  evince  uneasiness  if 
she  were  by.  She  reached  over  him,  as  he  lay 
stretched  out  stiff  and  straight  as  though  he  had 
been  upon  his  bier,  and  laid  her  warm  young 
VOL.  III.  U 
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cheek  against  his  hafrgard,  bearded  face.  She 
might  have  kissed  a  granite  block,  and  received  as 
much  response.  The  rugged  brow  contracted 
with  a  frown ;  Rachel  saw  her  lips  quiver  for  a 
moment,  then  she  had  gone,  and  her  own  solitary 
watch  began. 

The  murky  light  that  for  awhile  had  lingered 
in  between  the  mullions  of  the  window,  had  black- 
ened into  night — a  stormy  night,  with  shrill  gusts 
of  wind  and  driving  rain.  The  fire  was  burning 
low  and  dead.  Rachel  drew  her  hand  cautiously 
from  that  of  the  sick  man.  He  made  no  effort  to 
retain  it ;  he  was  asleep  at  last.  She  took  a  piece 
of  chip  and  stirred  the  embers  silently  together, 
then  she  laid  on  some  fresh  coal,  lit  the  chamber 
lamp,  and  sat  down  in  Hannah's  chair*  to  keep 
vigil  there  until  the  morning  broke. 

It  is  a  weird  and  dreary  thing  to  watch  by  night 
beside  what,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be  a  dying 
bed,  even  though  it  may  be  that  of  one  we  love. 
But  Rachel  was  feeling  now  too  stunned  by  what 
she  had  just  gone  through,  too  utterly  exhausted 
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by  that  terrible  vigil  of  the  night  before,  to  be 
capable  of  either  thought  or  suffering  of  any  kind. 
Her  faculties  for  a  while  seemed  dulled — a  sort 
of  waking  lethargy  was  creeping  over  her,  which 
after  the  intense  continued  strain  of  the  last  four- 
and-twenty  hours  was  itself  like  the  rest  of  sleep. 
The  wind  rose  high,  the  rain  beat  angrily  against 
the  window.  It  sounded  like  a  lullaby  in  her 
ears.  She  grew  drow^sy,  her  thoughts  confused 
themselves,  a  little  longer,  and  she  would  have 
been  asleep,  when  suddenly  a  crack  of  thunder 
came  crashing  through  the  storm,  and  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  room.  The  noise  startled  her ; 
she  roused  herself  and  sat  upright  in  her  chair, 
dreading  lest  slumber  unawares  should  steal  again 
upon  her. 

But  that  moment  of  half  forgetfulness  had  re- 
freshed her.  She  was  able  now,  without  an  effort, 
to  keep  herself  awake.  For  a  long  time  she  sat 
gazing  absently  into  the  fire  as  it  leaped  and 
flickered  in  the  grate.  The  clock  in  the  Hall 
tower  chimed  three-quarters,  and  ceased.     There 
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was  only  the  pelting  of  the  rain  against  the  win- 
dow, and  the  wind  shrieking  and  complaining 
among  the  elms  outside.  The  clock  struck  again 
— she  counted  out  the  twelve  hoarse  strokes ;  then 
another  quarter  chimed.  The  night  was  wearing 
itself  away.  And  still  the  storm  kept  on ;  still  the 
rain  beat  down,  still  the  wind  went  howling  round 
the  house,  like  some  unquiet  spirit  seeking  an 
entrance,  and  vexed  at  finding  none. 

Rachel  moved  her  position  a  little,  and  pressed 
her  hand  tightly  across  her  eyes.  She  was  be- 
coming conscious  of  a  strange,  inexplicable  sensation 
that  was  creeping  slowly  over  her — not  drowsiness, 
but  a  feeling  as  if  gradually  something  were  being 
drawn  outwards  from  herself.  Mechanically  she  turn  - 
ed  her  head  towards  the  curtained  shade  where  Mr. 
Gilmour  lay.  His  eyes  were  watching  her  through 
the  gloom;  there  was  a  steady  glitter  in  them 
now,  unlike  their  usual  restless  light.  She  rose, 
hardly  knowing  that  she  did  so,  and  went  up  to 
him.  He  extended  his  lank,  sinewy  hand,  and 
closed  his  fingers  round  her  own. 
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"  I  know  what  you  have  come  for,"  he  said,  in 
the  dull  harsh  whisper  in  which  he  usually  spoke. 
"You  can  have  it  now,  but  not  just  yet.  Sit 
down  awhile,  Rachel." 

Rachel  sat  down  beside  him  upon  the  edge  of 
the  bed,  a  nameless  fear  folding  coldly  round  her. 
For  within  the  last  hour  or  two  a  change  had 
passed  upon  the  sick  man's  countenance ;  the  ca- 
verns beneath  the  hanging  brows  seemed  deeper 
than  their  wont,  the  stern  set  features  looked  shar- 
pened, even  through  the  beard  that  grizzled  half 
his  face.  Rachel  had  seen  Death  before,  and  she 
recoiled  as  she  felt  within  herself  that  this  might 
possibly  be  his  shadow  falling  already  in  advance 
upon  the  grim  head  that  lay  pillowed  there  before 
her.  But  she  seemed  unable  to  do  anything  more 
than  just  sit  there  where  the  sick  man's  hand  had 
drawn  her  down,  paralyzed,  as  it  were,  by  his  fixed 
regard .  By-and-by,  if  need  were,  she  would  rouse  the 
others — for  the  present  she  would  keep  her  watch 
alone.  She  did  not  even  wonder  what  his  words 
had  meant.     He  had  wandered  sometimes  in  his 
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mind,  doubtless  he  was  wandering  now.  She  felt 
sure  of  it  when  next  he  spoke, 

"  "We  will  go  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  glen, 
Rachel,"  he  said.  "  It  is  a  long  time  since  we 
were  out  together.  I  want  to  ask  the  gamekeeper 
about  the  grouse  on  the  Drumlochrie  moors." 

Some  long-ago  time  it  must  have  been  to  which 
his  thoughts  were  rambling,  for  never  in  Rachel's 
memory  had  the  Master  of  Rooklands  been  known 
to  sleep  even  a  night  away  fix)m  the  Hall  until  he 
had  gone  abroad  last  year  with  Lewis. 

"  So  long  since  we  have  been  out  together.  But 
change  your  dress  first,  Rachel.  Put  on  the  white 
one  with  the  crimson  stains.  I  always  liked  you 
in  that  dress.  You  used  to  know  what  became 
you  best,  and  you  don't  look  well  in  black.  Why 
are  you  wearing  it  ? — the  child  is  not  dead,  is  it  ?" 

Rachel  looked,  with  a  vague  surprise,  into  the 
trenched  grey  face.  Was  the  tide  of  life  then,  as 
slowly  it  ebbed  away,  leaving  bare  at  last  upon  the 
strand  some  secret  of  his  early  years,  that  till  now 
its  waves  had  covered  ?     Was   he  confusing  her 
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with  some  one  else,  betraying  thus  unconsciously 
things  which  else  would  have  remained  concealed 
until  the  sea  gave  up  its  dead  ? 

"  It  is  as  well,  perhaps.  I  never  could  understand 
what  you  saw  in  that  child  to  care  so  much  about. 
It  needed  a  mother's  eye  to  see  any  beauty  in  it — I 
saw  none.  You  loved  it  better  when  it  came  than 
ever  you  loved  me.  You  know  you  did,  else  why 
did  you  keep  clamouring  so  about  what  could  not 
be.  If  you  would  only  have  listened  to  reason, 
and  stayed  quietly  where  you  were !  You  should 
have  trusted  me,  I  would  never  have  let  you  want. 
But  you  were  always  self-willed,  Rachel,  always 
self-willed." 

He  ceased  awhile,  and  lay  twining  her  fingers 
about  his  own,  in  a  dreamy,  purposeless  way,  just 
as  Rachel  had  seen  him  sometimes,  when  Lewis 
was  a  boy,  playing  with  the  child's  flaxen  locks. 
Presently  he  went  on  again,  his  eyes  resting  on 
her  still,  but  with  a  blank,  fixed  gaze,  that  seemed 
rather  to  be  looking  beyond  her  than  in  her  face, 

"  But  we  will  not  quarrel,  little  one  !  there  is  no 
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time  now  for  that.  Change  your  dress,  and  I  will 
take  you  up  the  glen.  I  shall  have  time  before  I 
go  away — the  white  one  with  the  crimson  stains. 
It  was  very  wrong  though,  and  foolish  too.  I 
cannot  have  you  coming  after  me  here  again. 
And  to  be  sitting  in  the  snow  like  a  beggar,  outside 
the  door,  and  that  child  too  in  your  arms !  You 
knew  I  could  not  let  you  in." 

Rachel  clutched  her  hand  suddenly  away.  She 
was  gazing  now  at  Mr.Gilmourwith  dilated  eyeballs 
and  white  parted  Hps.  A  wild  suspicion  had  torn 
through  her  mind,  too  w^ild,  too  impossible  for  it  to  do 
more  than  flash  through  and  be  gone.  The  bronzed 
hand  fell  heavily  on  the  coverlet.  He  went  on  in 
the  same  hoarse,  maundering  tones, 

"  You  are  getting  angry.  It  is  just  like  you, 
Rachel.  Be  quiet,  now,  and  you  shall  have  it. 
You  may  as  well ;  it  is  of  no  consequence,  now 
that  Lewis  is  dead.  It  is  in  that  bureau,  open  the 
lid ;  the  key  is  on  my  watch-guard  there." 

He  dragged  himself  up  a  little  on  the  bed,  and 
pointed  to  a  walnut  escritoire  that  stood  in  a  deep 
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recess  beside  the  window.  A  cumbrous  piece  of 
furniture,  of  antique  workmanship,  and  richly- 
carved  ;  with  brazen  claspings,  tarnished  now  by 
age,  and  open-work  plates  of  quaint  device  let  into 
the  panels  of  the  doors  and  lid,  that  caught  by  fits 
chance  gleams  upon  them  from  the  flickering  fire. 

"  Get  it,"  he  added  in  a  thick  impatient  voice, 
for  Rachel  was  still  sitting  motionless — "  get  it,  or 
the  sun  will  be  gone  down ;  it  will  be  too  late  to  go 
up  the  glen." 

Rachel  rose,  her  pulses  beating  fast,  which  a  mo- 
ment ago  had  nearly  ceased.  But  a  little  while 
since  and  she  had  thought  that  nothing  could  lie 
below  this  rankling  pain  that  was  heaving  its  sul- 
len current  through  her  life ;  now  she  found  that 
there  were  depths  in  her  being  still  unstirred.  She 
took  the  key  and  unlocked  the  lid  of  the  bureau, 
impelled  as  by  a  sudden  insatiable  desire  to  fathom 
this  mystery,  if  one  it  were,  that  lay  half  revealed 
and  half  concealed  before  her  eyes. 

The  lid  opened  without  much  difficulty.  There 
was  another  one  inside,  of  open-wrought  metal  like 
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the  plates  in  the  panels  of  the  doors.  Rachel  tried 
to  lift  it.  It  was  fast,  nor  did  there  seem  any  catch 
or  spring  by  which  to  raise  it. 

She  looked  round  perplexed ;  Mr.  Gilmour  was 
watching  her  movements, 

"  There  is  a  spring,"  he  said,  but  speaking  in  a 
voice  so  faint  and  dull,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
Rachel  caught  the  words.  "  Press  that  cipher  in 
the  middle." 

She  did  so.  The  lid  lifted  itself,  and  disclosed  a 
recess,  filled  with  loose  papers,  and  several  drawers 
of  different  sizes,  all  inlaid  with  the  same  fine  metal 
as  on  the  outside. 

Again  she  looked  round  for  instructions.  The 
eyes  wei:e  watching  her  still. 

^'  The  large  drawer,"  he  muttered  huskily.  "  The 
middle  one." 

She  tried  it,  it  was  fast;  with  feverish  impatience 
she  pressed  her  finger  here  and  there  upon  the 
carved  metallic  plate,  supposing  that  like  the  lid  it 
opened  by  some  hidden  spring.  But  it  refused  to 
yield.     The  old  bureau  apparently  contained  more 
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secrets  than  the  one  of  which  she  was  in  quest. 
Rachel  looked  in  vain,  though,  for  directions  now. 
There  was  a  strange  twitching  about  the  sick  man's 
mouth ;  she  could  see  his  face  working  as  if  con- 
vulsively beneath  the  untrimmed  beard.  With  af- 
frighted haste  she  shut  back  the  lids  and  started  to 
his  side.  It  was  over  in  an  instant ;  he  was  mur- 
muring something  again.  She  bent  over  him  and 
listened. 

"  It  is  too  late,  Rachel !  The  sun  has  gone  down. 
It  will  be  dark  in  the  glen." 

The  light  flickered  dimly  in  the  hollow  eyes. 
There  was  a  moment's  pause.  Then  the  lips 
moved  again.  Rachel  felt  a  chill  breath  upon 
her  face  as  she  stooped  low  to  catch  the  failing 
accents, 

"  It  must  be  cold  there  sitting  in  the  snow,  and 
the  night  is  dark." 

She  shuddered  back ;  a  deeper  darkness  than  that 
of  night  had  plunged  over  that  unquiet  face — the 
master  of  Rooklands  would  need  nothing  any  more 
at  her  hands,   except  to  close    his  glazing  eyes. 
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Rachel  was  bending  now,  not  over  the  dying  but 
the  Dead ! 

She  drew  back,  awed  by  that  dim  irrepres- 
sible dread  which  the  presence  of  death  inspires ; 
then  with  chill  fingers  she  closed  the  eyes  that 
would  never  again  open  on  the  light  of  day,  and 
went  towards  the  door — she  must  tell  Winifred 
that  she  was  fatherless,  and  summon  the  old  ser- 
vants to  perform  the  last  offices  for  the  dead. 

But  with  her  hand  already  on  the  latch  Rachel 
paused  and  turned.  It  was  not  suspicion,  it  was 
conviction  unreasoning,  yet  profound,  that  was 
thrilling  through  her  now.  She  went  back  to  the 
old  bureau,  lifted  its  lids  again,  and  with  trembling 
haste  applied  herself  again  to  open  the  mysterious 
drawer.  It  gave  way  at  last;  with  unconscious 
hands  she  had  touched  the  spring  that  fastened  it. 
She  drew  it  out.  There  was  not  much  in  it — a 
packet  of  yellow  letters  tied  round  with  a  piece  of 
string,  a  gold  wedding  ring,  having  a  long  tress  of 
yellow  hair  knotted  through  it,  and  a  piece  of  folded 
paper  that  lay  loose  by  itself.  With  a  kind  of  blind 
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instinct  she  seized  it  and  opened  it.  Her  eyes  ran 
wildly  ever  its  contents.  The  secret  of  a  lifetime 
was  given  up  at  last ! 

It  was  a  formal  marriage  contract,  drawn  up  be- 
tween Laurence  Gilmour  of  Rooklands,  Daleshire, 
England,  and  Rachel  Dallas  of  Glen  Ochrie  in  the 
parish  of  Kilbiggan,  Scotland ;  signed  by  the  con- 
tracting parties,  and  dated  September  12th,  18 — . 

Rachel  folded  up  the  paper,  but  kept  it  still  with- 
in her  hands.  Her  agitation  had  died  away,  she  was 
calm  enough  now.  For  it  is  not  at  these  supreme 
moments  in  a  lifetime  that  the  spirit  is  shaken 
out  of  its  own  control ;  that  comes  later,  when  the 
passing  tension  is  withdrawn.  Rachel  saw  clearly 
enough  about  her  now,  her  whole  being  seemed  to 
be  roused  into  a  state  of  preternatural  activity. 
That  shape  behind  her  was  the  father  whom  she 
had  never  known  in  life ;  this  faded  signature  had 
been  written  by  her  mother's  hand ;  and  with  a 
throb  of  wild  delight  she  felt  that  at  last  the  blot 
was  wiped  from  off  that  mother's  memory,  the 
shadow  lifted  that  had  brooded  over  herself  so 
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darkly  and  so  longc  As  Eachel  Dallas,  she  had 
many  a  time  bowed  her  head  with  a  bitter  feeling 
of  humiliation.  As  Eachel  Gilmour,  she  might 
lift  it  now,  secure  in  the  possession  of  a  name  to 
which  she  had  a  right. 

And  upon  that  there  rushed,  distinct  and  sharp, 
the  thought  that  it  was  Winifred  who  was  now  what 
from  childhood  she  had  felt  herself  to  be.  Rachel 
knew  enough  of  Scottish  law  and  custom  to  be 
aware  that  this  was  a  valid  deed,  one  that  would  be 
acknowledged  in  a  court  of  law,  a  deed  that  would 
establish  the  fact  of  her  mother's  lawful  marriage, 
and  of  her  own  legitimate  title  to  the  inheritance  to 
which,  as  daughter  of  the  owner  of  Rooklands,  she 
would  now  succeed. 

She  sat  down,  holding  the  folded  paper  still,  as  if 
jealous  of  even  so  much  as  puttingitout  of  her  hands, 
and  thought  into  the  whole  bewildering  affair  ;  felt 
rather,  for  things  passed  before  her  with  a  vivid- 
ness too  intense  and  luminous  for  thought.  Awhile 
ago  and  she  had  suffered,  through  Winifred,  the 
loss  of  that  which  to  her  was  dearer  than  all  else 
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beside.  Now  a  strange  fate  had  made  the  balance 
even.  One  act  of  hers,  and  her  rival's  life  would 
become  a  shame  and  misery  to  her.  For  a  moment  a 
thrill  almost  of  exultation  trembled  through  her. 
Dun  Stan's  love  could  never  be  hers  again,  but  she 
might  stand  between  him  and  Winifred,  at  the 
least  she  could  blast  and  blight  the  happiness  that 
had  been  filched  from  her. 

She  crushed  the  crawling  thought.  But  she  had 
felt  her  weakness — she  dare  not  trust  her  strength. 
Temptation  might  return ;  return  and  find  her  un- 
able to  resist  it.  There  was  but  one  way  of  safety 
—she  must  put  it  out  of  her  power  to  be  even 
assaulted  by  it  again. 

She  took  the  paper  that  was  still  gripped  in  both 
her  hands,  and  held  it  over  the  embers  which  were 
smouldering  in  the  grate.  But  she  did  not  drop 
it  in.  Another  motive,  less  sacred  only  than  that 
deep  despairing  love,  restrained  her  still.  The 
memory  of  her  mother  stayed  her  hand  ;  she  drew 
back  the  paper,  unscorched  as  yet,  and  turned  to- 
wards the  bed  on  which  that  stiffening  figure  lay. 
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But  it  was  the  darkness  only,  not  death's  awful 
beauty,  that  Rachel  there  beheld.  Scant  atonement 
truly  to  the  quiet  dust  that  for  twenty  years  had  slept 
beneath  the  sod,  to  have  it  published  to  a  careless 
world  that  the  unwept  stranger  had  been  the  wife 
of  what  lay  stark  and  silent  here.  Enough  that  one 
heart  kept  her  memory  green,  fair,  and  free  at  last 
from  even  the  shadow  of  reproach  ! 

And  for  herself  ?  Rachel  unfolded  the  paper 
again,  and  tore  off  carefully  the  double  signature. 
That  she  must  keep — it  was  her  own.  Then  she 
stooped  over  the  fireplace,  and  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, gazing  into  the  red  dull  heart  of  the  fire  be- 
fore she  gave  finally  into  its  safe  keeping  the  secret 
that  she  alone  possessed. 

Nothing  is  too  hard  for  a  woman's  love.  She 
will  give  up  friends,  comforts,  home  ;  endure  po- 
verty, reproach,  and  pain,  part  with  even  life  itself; 
all  is  sweet  with  love  to  bear  it  for.  But  Rachel 
was  giving  up  all,  and  receiving  in  return  nothing, 
not  even  the  cold  meed  of  thanks.  For  the  essence 
of  her  sacrifice  lay  in  this,  that  not  Dunstan  him- 
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self  might  know  that  she  had  made  it.  And  that 
is  the  true  test  of  devotion — not  to  bring  an  offer- 
ing that  shall  be  smiled  upon,  but  whether  it  be 
great  or  small,  to  be  willing  silently,  and  if  need 
be,  unknown,  to  leave  it  and  to  pass  away.  None 
but  the  noblest  form  of  love,  that  which  for  love  will 
conquer  love  itself,  could  have  strengthened  Rachel 
for  this  last  surrender. 

Once  more  she  opened  out  the  folded  paper, 
read  it  again  and  again,  as  if  she  would  burn  in 
the  words  indelibly  upon  her  brain ;  then  she 
dropped  it  into  a  red  cave  among  the  embers.  She 
watched  it  writhe  and  crackle  as  the  flames  lapped 
round  it;  then  they  died  down,  and  there  were  only 
the  sparks  quenching  themselves  out  one  by  one 
upon  the  black  and  shrivelled  scroll.  The  little 
holocaust  was  over,  the  sacrifice  completed.  Rachel 
might  go  to  Winifred's  chamber  now  and  wake  the 
sleeper  there. 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE      UNFILLED      CUP. 

TT  was  a  year  and  a  half  after  this  that  the  Glin- 
-■■  ton  bells  rang  out  one  Christmas  morning  a 
soft  and  merry  peal.  It  was  the  wedding-day  of 
Dunstan  Dayne  and  Winifred.  The  secret  which 
for  twenty  years  or  more  the  old  bureau  had  held, 
had  been  kept  as  safely  since,  locked  up  in  Rachel's 
.breast.  No  whispering  gossip  had  so  much  as 
guessed  that  the  fair  girl,  whom  Dr.  Kennedy  that 
morning  gave  to  Dunstan  Dayne,  to  have  and  to 
hold  until  death  them  did  part,  was  other  than  the 
lawful  heiress  of  Rooklands.  Winifred  had  staid 
at  the  Hall  until  after  1.  3r  father's  funeral,  then  it 
was  shut  up,  the  old  servants  were  pensioned  off, 
and  Dr.  Kennedy  took  her  with  him  to  the  Lodge 
to  live  with  them.    He  was  not  her  legal  guardian, 
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for  Mr.  Gilmour  had  died  without  a  will,  so  that, 
until  she  came  of  age  six  months  afterwards,  the 
estate  of  Kooklands  had  been  administered  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  but  save  the  Doctor  and 
his  wife,  there  was  no  one  else  to  whom,  in  her 
orphanage,  Winifred  could  turn  as  to  a  friend. 
So  he  made  a  home  for  her,  and  she  became  to  him 
as  a  daughter. 

It  was  not  till  the  Christmas  after  he  had  gone 
away  from  Glinton  that  Dunstan  came  back  to  it 
again.  Then  he  took  a  week's  respite  from  his 
work,  travelled  night  and  day  over  sea  and  land, 
and  got  to  the  village  in  time  to  go  to  church  on 
Christmas  Day  morning,  which  also  w^as  Wini- 
fred's birthday,  her  first  birthday  since  her  father's 
and  her  brother's  death. 

She  was  there  in  the  Lodge  pew,  not  very  far  from 
thcit  of  Gideon  Doyle,  where  Dunstan  sat,  and  saw 
her  standing  beside  the  Doctor  grave,  fair,  and 
pale,  with  her  soft  golden  curls  shading  the  sweet 
girlish  face,  just  as  they  used  to  do  in  those  long- 
ago,  happy  days.     Once  while  the  carol  was  being 

x2 
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sung,  the  blue  eyes,  looking  round  by  chance,  met 
those  that  sought  her  own,  and  by  the  swift  flutter 
of  their  down-dropped  lids,  and  the  flush  that 
mantled  in  haste  over  the  white  forehead,  Dunstan 
knew  that  Winifred  had  not  forgotten  him,  any 
more  than  through  those  long  months  of  absence 
and  of  silence  he  had  himself  forgotten  her. 

Mrs.  Kennedy,  too,  saw  the  crimson  token,  and 
a  little  castle  came  shivering  to  the  ground  that 
she  had  been  fondly  rearing  anent  Winny  and  the 
stripling,  who  was  singing  so  lustily  in  the  carol,  by 
her  side.  But  she  was  magnanimous  enough,  not- 
withstanding, to  put  out  her  hand  and  stay  Dun- 
stan, as  she  passed  a  little  in  advance  of  the  others 
out  of  church,  and,  with  one  of  her  brightest  smiles, 
not  only  to  invite,  but  unmistakeably  to  press  him, 
to  return  to  the  Lodge  with  them  to  dinner.  And 
Dunstan  felt,  happy  fool  that  he  was,  that  only 
the  observances  of  time  and  place  restrained  him 
from  carrying  that  well-turned  hand  to  his  lips 
in  a  very  transport  of  gratitude,  and  penitence,  and 

joy- 
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Surely,  if  not  the  merriest,  that  was  the  happiest 
of  all  the  seven-and-twenty  Christmas  Days  that 
Duustan  Dayne  had  spent  since  he  had  laughed 
and  leaped  in  his  mother's  arms  to  see  the  snow- 
flakes  fall,  soft,  pure,  and  light,  upon  the  ground. 
The  happiest,  too,  that  Winifred  in  all  her  young 
life  had  ever  known,  though  Geordie,  who,  on  this 
festive  occasion,  shone  out  resplendent  in  a  fresh 
suit  of  knickerbockers,  not  one  whit  inferior  to  that 
ill-starred  set  whose  disastrous  history  has  already 
been  recorded — Geordie,  we  say,  confided  privately 
to  Abigail,  as  he  regaled  himself  on  a  supplemen- 
tary custard,  which  she  had  saved  for  him  from 
dinner,  that  he  wished  his  mamma  hadn't  asked 
Mr.  Dayne  to  come,  for  he  had  been  and  gone 
and  said  something  to  Winny  to  make  her  cry. 
He  was  sure  he  had,  for  she  was  wiping  her  eyes 
when  he  found  her  in  the  conservatory,  after  they 
had  lost  her  for  so  long,  and  were  wanting  her  to 
help  them  with  a  dance ;  and  Mr.  Dayne  had 
been  there  all  the  time,  he  knew,  for  he  had  seen 
him  coming  out  just  a  little  wdiile  before. 
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And  it  must  be  owned  that  Winifred's  eyes  did 
look  a  little  suspicious  when  the  Doctor,  as  he  led 
her  off  in  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  insisted,  in  his 
quizzical  way,  during  the  intervals  of  the  dance, 
on  knowing  where  she  had  been  hiding  herself  so 
long,  and  how  it  was  that  she  had  been  so  still 
ever  since  they  came  home  from  church ;  to  all 
which  Winifred  could  answer  nothing  except  by 
blushes  which  told  a  great  deal  more  certainly 
than  she  would  have  chosen  to  have  put  into 
words. 

Yet  they  might,  after  all,  have  been  tears 
happier  than  even  smiles ;  for  when  the  dancing  was 
over,  and  the  company  was  all  gone,  and  Dunstan 
Dayne,  who  had  danced  twice  with  Winny,  and 
who  went  away  the  last,  had  been  invited,  with 
the  utmost  cordiality,  by  both  the  Doctor  and  his 
wife,  to  come  again  the  next  day  and  see  them, 
and  when  Mrs.  Kennedy  went  back  into  the  draw- 
ing-room to  Winifred,  who  had  not  gone  out  with 
the  rest  to  the  door,  as  was  the  manner  at  the 
Lodge,  to  see  their  guests  depart,  and  took  the  girl 
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in  her  arms,  and  looked  down  into  the  fair  young 
face  with, 

"  Well,  Winny  ?" — Winifred's  head  went  down 
'  until  the  golden   curls  fell  like  a  veil   over   the 
crimson   cheeks,  and  somehow  the  words  dropped 
out, 

"  He  asked  me,  and  I  couldn't  say  ^  No !' " 
And  so  it  fell  out  that  when  another  Christmas 
Day  came  round,  the  good  Doctor  had  to  part,  on 
Dun  Stan  Dayne's  behoof,  with  the  bright-haired 
girl  who  had  been  to  him  almost  instead  of  the 
daughter  he  had-  lost.  And  there  rang  out  from 
Glinton  Church  tower  a  peal  merrier  even  than 
was  wont  to  be  heard  on  this  gladdest  of  all  glad- 
some days.  And  with  the  sweet  riot  of  those 
wedding-bells  still  sounding  in  their  ears,  telling 
to  all  the  listening  air  a  tale  so  sweet  that  the 
angels,  who  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  mar- 
riage, might  pause  regretful  in  their  choiring  to 
hear  of  joys  unknown  to  them,  a  less  scrupulous 
historian,  perhaps,  might  leave  these  two  young 
folks,  whose  fortunes  we  have  thus  far  followed. 
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merely  adding,  for  the  reader's  satisfaction,  that 
"  both  of  them  were  very  happy  ever  after." 

But  not  often  in  this  troublesome  world  may 
the  story  of  a  life  be  thus  wound  up.  For  the 
good  God,  who  has  given  to  his  children  all  things 
richly  to  enjoy,  knows  that  it  needs  a  steadier  than 
any  weak  mortal  liaiid  to  carry  brimming  and  un- 
spilled  the  cup  of  human  gladness.  Some  drops 
sweeter  than  the  rest  must  ever  be  left  out,  until, 
led  up  the  shining  steeps  by  that  pitiful  strong 
right  hand,  there  be  given  to  the  spirit,  serene  and 
purified  from  earthly  frailty  and  defilement, 
another  cup,  filled  now  with  heavenly  joy,  which 
draughts,  deep  as  eternity,  shall  not  exhaust. 

Dunstan  Dayne's  was  a  childless  home.  The 
old  Hall  at  Rooklands,  which,  as  years  went  by, 
and  he  prospered  in  the  world,  was  restored  and 
repaired  into  what  would  be  described  by  the 
advertisements  as  a  "  commodious  family  resi  - 
dence,"  never  echoes  with  the  sound  of  children's 
voices,  children  whose  life  is  drawn  from  his,  and 
who,  when  his  head  lies  low,  may  hand  down  to 
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others  yet  unborn  the  name  their  father  bore. 
Winifred,  as  his  wife,  is  dearer  now  to  Diinstan  than 
ever  she  had  been  in  the  days  when  he  had  wooed 
and  lost,  and  then  again  had  won  her.  But  with 
the  larger  happiness  there  has  but  come  the 
larger  need,  that  unsated  thirst  for  something  still 
withheld,  which  this  world's  joy  must  ever  leave 
behind.  To  win  his  wife,  to  make  a  name,  had 
been  the  young  man's  dream ;  to  gather  round 
his  hearth  fair  daughters  and  brave  sons,  the  hope 
which  advancing  years  have  but  more  surely 
quenched. 

Twelve  years  have  sKd  away  now  since  the 
evening  when  first  we  saw  Dunstan  Dayne  sitting 
in  that  dingy  lodging  in  St.  Clement's  Inn,  with 
no  companion  but  his  bit  of  smoky  fire.  Twelve 
years !  and  each  one,  as  it  passed,  has  laid  some 
new  gift  within  his  hands — each  one  has  but  in- 
creased the  preciousness  of  that  crowning  gift  of 
wifely  love  which  is  given  by  Providence  to  few 
with  such  unstinting  hand.  The  world,  speaking 
in  its  own  dialect,  has  long  ago  pronounced  him 
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a  successful  man.  And  truly  when  a  man,  who 
has  started  friendless  and  nearly  penniless  in  the 
race  for  riches,  finds  himself,  while  still  but  mid- 
way on  the  arch  that  spans  the  space  between  the 
cradle  and  the  grave,  in  possession  of  so  commo- 
dious a  family  residence  as  the  Hall  at  Kooklands, 
w'ith  an  estate,  though  small,  yet  unencumbered  ; 
no  need  any  longer  to  toil  for  bread,  and  blessed 
with  a  wife,  loving,  loveable,  and  leal,  as  Wini- 
fred Dayne,  then  the  w^orld  may  be  justified  in 
envying  him  as  a  successful  man. 

If  only  with  success  there  came  content !  If 
only  it  did  !  But  it  so  seldom  does.  He  must  have 
been  a  wise  man  who  first,  with  homely  w^it,  im- 
prisoned in  a  proverb  the  truth  so  w^idely  owned, 
"  None  but  the  wearer  knoweth  where  the  shoe 
doth  pinch."  Winifred  knows  full  w^ell  what 
brings  that  shadow  on  her  husband's  brow,  when 
after  an  evening  at  the  Lodge,  w^here  they  have 
found  the  Doctor  romping  with  his  grandsons, 
they  come  home,  to  be  greeted  there  by  silence 
only.     And  amid  all  her  household  happiness  the 
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childless  wife  will  shed  now  and  then  a  quiet  tear 
as  the  thought  pricks  through  her  that  she,  whose 
life  is  rounded  by  her  husband's  love,  is  yet  not  all 
in  all  to  him. 

Rachel  Dallas  lies  under  the  sod.  Not  where 
the  children  pluck  the  daisies  and  play  at  hide-and- 
seek  among  the  mossed  tombstone^  in  Glinton 
churchyard,  yet  not  the  less  sweetly  does  she 
sleep  in  her  far-off,  unnamed  and  unremembered 
grave.  After  Mr.  Gilmour's  death  she  remained 
with  Winifred  at  the  Hall  until  the  funeral,  then 
she  gathered  together  her  small  possessions,  left 
Elspie  in  charge  at  the  cottage,  and  went  out  with 
a  little  band  of  nurses  to  the  Crimea.  She  could 
never  go  back  to  even  the  unsunned  quietness  of 
the  days  when  she  had  not  yet  learned,  first  by  its 
joy,  and  then  by  its  bitterness  of  woe,  w^hat  it  was 
to  love  not  wisely  but  too  well.  Already  news 
had  come  to  England  of  the  sufferings  of  its  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers ;  David  Doyle  might  be 
among  the  number;  and  Rachel,  touched  with 
pity  and  compunction,  as  she  thought  that  but  for 
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her  such  jeopardy  mif^ht  never  have  been  his, 
offered  herself  among  the  first  of  those  heroic  wo- 
men who,  that  brave  lives  might  be  spared,  shrank 
not  from  perilling  their  own. 

A  hard  rude  office  truly.  The  metal  need  have 
been  tempered  long  and  fiercely  that  should  stand 
a  strain  such  as  was  put  upon  it  now.  For  it 
was  not  the  romance  of  work  which  those  Crimean 
nurses  went  forth  to  meet — its  drudgery  rather, 
and  a  drudgery  whose  menial  toils  demanded 
not  less  bravery  of  devotion  perhaps  than  served 
to  nerve  the  six  hundred  themselves  when  they 
rode  dauntless  through  fire  to  death.  In  that 
vast  lazar-house  of  war  Eachel  saw,  for  three 
dread  months,  what  misery  the  human  frame  can 
bear  before  body  and  soul  are  wrenched  apart. 
She  stood  with  pitying  words  and  helpful  hands 
by  many  a  loathsome  suffering  bed.  Many  a 
dying  eye  turned  on  her  its  last  look  of  gratitude  ; 
then  strange  hands  closed  her  own — the  hospital 
fever  had  struck  her  down — and  strangers  bore 
her  to  a  stranger's  grave. 
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A  wide  space  to  outward  seeming  between  that 
sad  and  lonely  ending  of  a  life  more  sad  and 
lonely  still,  and  a  lot  so  fair  and  prosperous  as 
was  that  of  Dunstan  Dayne  and  Winifred !  A 
space  which  it  needed  the  hand  of  death  itself  to 
span ;  yet  Rachel's  life,  though  not  like  Dun- 
stan's  in  human  parlance  a  success,  was  not  a 
failure.  There  are  heights  and  depths  of  bliss 
reserved  for  those  who  in  this  world  have  suffered 
and  been  strong,  who  have  fought  long  and  sorely 
with  their  own  sad  doubting  hearts,  nor  won  to 
peace  until  by  the  good  deliverance  of  death  it 
was  brought  to  them  at  last,  which  can  never  be 
known  by  those  who  have  had  nothing  in  their 
nature  or  their  lot  against  which  mightily  to 
strive. 

But  of  these  things  this  is  not  the  place  to 
speak.  We  must  turn  now  to  wind  up  a  little 
further  the  skein  of  events  as  they  relate  to  the 
other  personages  mentioned  in  this  history.  David 
Doyle,  who  had  gone  out  among  the  first  of  the 
Crimean  troops,  came  home  among  the  last,  un- 
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scathed  by  sickness  or  by  sword,  though  bronzed, 
bearded,  changed,  till  none  but  his  mother  knew 
him  for  the  same.  He  had  not  once  met  with 
Rachel,  for  it  w^as  among  the  sick  and  wounded 
only  that  her  work  had  lain,  and  though  he  still 
thought  gravely  and  somewhat  sadly  of  his  early 
love,  yet  months  and  years,  with  kindly  hands, 
had  in  part  effaced  the  memory  of  his  trouble. 
In  process  of  time  he  comforted  himself  altogether, 
and  Lizzie  Day,  now  Lizzie  Doyle,  calls  to  her 
poultry  and  her  children  in  accents,  if  not  as 
faultless,  yet  in  her  husband's  ears  as  pleasant 
as  ever  those  of  Andrew  Gillespie's  foster-child 
had  been. 

Gideon  has  not  given  up  his  farm.  He  will 
have  to  work  on  now  till  old  age  comes  on.  But 
the  cares  of  life  sit  easily  upon  him  nevertheless, 
more  easily  than  his  best  plush  w^aistcoat,  which 
was  made  for  him  five  years  ago,  will  ever  do 
again.  Mrs.  Doyle  is  comely  and  kindly  as  ever. 
Mr.  Dayne,  of  Rooklands,  comes  down  now 
and   then    to   the   farm,   and    has    a    chat    with 
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her  about  old  times.  Martha  and  Ben  get  along 
pretty  well  together,  which,  as  Gideon  says, 
is  as  much  as  could  be  expected,  "  considerin'." 
Mi^s.  Kennedy  is  gracious  and  brilKant  still, 
though  years  are  beginning  somewhat  to  tell  upon 
her.  The  Doctor,  too,  acknowledges  occasionally 
to  others  besides  his  wife  that  he  is  not  so  young 
as  he  used  to  be,  and  has  sometimes  to  beat  a 
retreat,  and  take  refuge  in  his  study,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  threatened  game  of  romps  with  the  petti- 
coated  youngsters,  who  in  twos  and  threes  are 
always  swarming  about  the  Lodge.  For  the 
Doctor  is  never  so  happy  as  when  the  little  plagues 
are  tormenting  him,  as  he  says,  to  death ;  and 
Cyril's  wife  has  brought  him  now,  in  addition  to 
her  ample  dower,  as  many  as  seven  chubby  boys, 
though  never  yet  the  daughter  so  greatly  longed 
for,  whom  her  grandfather  might  teach  sometime 
to  spell  out  the  letters  on  the  gravestone  of  his 
little  May. 

Job  Dolson,  too,  is  trotting  down  the  hill.    He  is 
tyrannized  over  considerably  by  his  housekeeper, 
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who  though  in  other  respects  she  makes  him  suffi- 
ciently comfortable,  yet  is  afflicted  with  a  certain 
asperity  of  temper  which  does  not  tend  to  elevate 
her  sex  in  the  good  opinion  of  her  master.  Job 
still  appreciates  the  society  of  the  Doctor,  with 
whom  he  continues  to  have  many  points  in  common. 
He  enjoys  a  "  crack  "  with  him  occasionally,  as  he 
sits  sunning  himself  before  his  door,  whence,  though 
superannuated  now,  he  can  keep  an  eye  on  the 
church,  and  shake  his  knobbed  stick  at  the  village 
children  if  they  are  romping  too  uproariously 
among  the  graves.  Dunstan  Dayne,  too,  stops  now 
and  then  for  a  word  or  two  with  the  old  sexton, 
who  likes  to  remind  the  new  Master  of  Rooklands 
that  he  was  the  first  person  whose  acquaintance  he 
had  made  in  Glinton. 

"  He's  a  hkely  gentleman,"  said  Job  the  other 
day  to  himself,  as  with  spectacles  straddling  awry 
across  his  nose  he  peered  after  him  and  Winifred, 
who  were  walking  through  the  churchyard  on  their 
way  to  the  Lodge.  "  He's  a  likely  gentleman,  an' 
I  don't  grudge  him  Rooklands,  though  it  didn't 
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seem,  when  him  and  me  was  set  talking  in  that 
there  porch  the  first  day  he  came  to  Ghnton,  as 
things  'ud  hand  out  so  as  ever  he  should  get 
hisself  sattled  there.  An'  a  good  sattlement  it's 
been  for  him,  an'  all;  better  nor  what  he  deserved,  I 
reckon."  And  Job  glanced  aside  to  where  a  thick 
slab,  put  up  since  Dunstan  had  come  to  Rooklands, 
marked  the  resting-place  of  Rachel  Dallas,  who 
died  Dec.  25th,  18 — ,  with  these  words  beneath — 

Also,  to  tiie  Memory  of 

Rachel  Dallas,  daughter  of  the  above, 

Who  died  in  the  Crimea,  October  25th,  18 — . 

"  I've  a  guess  at  a  thing  or  two,"  Job  went  on, 
talking  to  himself  ;  "  there  isn't  a  deal  goes  on  in 
this  here  parish,  but  what  it  strikes  clear  to  my 
eyes,  though  I  sees  more  by  a  good  bit  nor  what  I 
says.  It's  a  still  tongue  makes  a  wise  head.  He's  a 
likely  gentleman,  though,  for  all  that,  an'  Miss 
Winny's  done  none  so  badly  mebby  ;  nobbut  it's  a 
pity  they've  none  to  come  after  'em.  But  I  could 
ha'  told  them  that.  It's  the  Weird  o'  Rooklands  that's 
wore  itself  out,  that's  what  it  is,  an' they'll  have  to  die, 

VOL.   III.  Y 
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an'  leave  their  lands  to  strangers  instead  o'  to  chil- 
dren o'  their  own.  It's  queer  how  things  comes  round 
at  last.  But  it's  a  queer  world  is  this,  a  queer  world !" 
and  Job  shook  his  grey  locks  with  a  puzzled  air, 
"there'd  need  be  another  to  straighten  things  up  in, 
for  they  seem  mostly  askew  here." 

Truly,  Job,  they  do  I  Yet  seem  so  onh'.  A  little 
while,  and  we  shall  see  that  each  bewildering  turn 
in  this  so  crooked  life  leads  onward  to  an  end  from 
all  eternity  marked  out ;  that  the  blunders,  follies, 
failures,  the  defacements  and  defilements  even,  of 
this  poor  and  sad  humanity,  are  but  steps  in  that 
appointed  way  by  which  the  soul  must  travel,  until, 
this  mortal  journey  ended,  the  Golden  Gates  are 
reached,  and  the  Great  Father,  who  has  watched 
and  waited  long,  puts  forth  his  hand  to  receive  the 
children  of  his  love. 


THE  END. 
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MESSRS.  HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S 

LIST   OF  NEW  WOEKS. 


MEMOIRS     AND     CORRESPONDENCE     OF 

FIELD-MARSHAL  VISCOUNT  COMBERMERE,  G.C.B.,  &c. 
From  his  Family  Papers.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Mary  Viscountess 
Combermere  and  Capt.  W.  W.  Knollys.  2  v.  8vo,  with  Portraits.  30s. 

"  The  gallant  Stapleton  Cotton,  Viscount  Combermere,  was  one  of  those  men 
who  belong  to  two  epochs.  He  was  a  soldier,  actively  engaged,  nearly  ten  years 
before  the  last  century  came  to  its  troubled  close ;  and  he  was  among  us  but  as 
yesterday,  a  noble  veteran,  gloriously  laden  with  years,  laurels,  and  pleasant  re- 
miniscences. To  the  last  this  noble  soldier  and  most  perfect  gentleman  took 
cheerful  part  in  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  life,  leaving  to  an  only  son  an  inherit- 
ance of  a  great  name,  and  to  a  sorrowing  widow  the  task  of  recording  how  the 
bearer  of  the  name  won  for  it  all  his  greatness.  This  has  been  done,  evidently  as 
a  labour  of  love,  by  Lady  Combermere,  and  she  has  been  efficiently  assisted  in  the 
military  details  by  Captain  Knollys.  Apart  from  the  biographical  and  professional 
details,  the  volumes,  moreover,  are  full  of  sketches  of  persons  of  importance  or 
interest  who  came  into  connection  with  Lord  Combermere." — Athetmum. 

"  A  welcome  and  gracefully  written  memorial  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  England's 
soldiers,  and  worthiest  of  her  sons.     It  is  a  most  interesting  ^ov^'"— Morning  Post. 

"  This  biography,  abounding  Ln  letters  and  other  unpublished  materials,  is  all 
fresh  and  trastworthy  information,  as  to  the  life  of  a  man  whose  career  deserved  a 
record.' ' — Exam  iner. 

"  All  through  the  lengthened  career  of  this  grand  old  soldier  we  are  enabled  to 
follow  him  step  by  step,  incident  by  incident,  through  the  pages  of  these  thoroughly 
readable  and  most  entertaiuiag  volumes." — Sim. 

"  The  feeling  of  respect  and  regard  which  the  public  in  general  entertained  for 
Lord  Combermere,  and  the  love  of  those  who  were  permitted  the  honour  of  closer 
acquaintance  or  friendship,  will  cause  these  volumes  to  be  received  with  profound 
pleasure.  They  present  to  us  a  most  complete  history  of  the  gallant  soldiei'"s  pro- 
fessional career,  and  give  an  intimate,  acquaintance  with  his  private  life.  If  it  were 
possible,  they  raise  the  estimation  of  him  as  a  successful,  brave,  and  able  soldier, 
and  add  proofs  of  an  affectionate  and  genial  nature  to  the  many  which  are 
famUiar  to  us  all,  and  have  long  since  marked  him  out  for  a  high  place  in  the 
esteem  of  men  who  honour  the  noble,  the  wise,  and  the  good," — Com^t  Journal. 

THE    SPORTSMAN    AND    NATURALIST    IN 

CANADA.     With  Notes   on   the  Natural  History  of   the  Game, 
Game  Birds,  and  Fish  of  that  country.     By  Major  W.  Ross  King, 
F.R.G.S.,  F.S.A.S.     1  vol.  super  royal  8vo,  Illustrated  with  beauti- 
ful Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts.     20s.     Elegantly  bound. 
"  In  '  The  Sportsman  and  Naturalist  in  Canada  '  we  have  a  full,  true,  and   com- 
prehensive record  of  all  the  facts  concerning  American  animals  which  the  author 
was  able  in  a  three  years'  residence  to  collect.    We  have  these  facts  in  a  goodly 
volume,  splendidly  illustrated,  and  with  its  contents  so  well  arranged  that  a  refer- 
ence to  any  description  of  bird,  beast,  or  flsh  may  be  made  almost  instantly.    It  is 
an  important  contribution  to  Natural  History,  and  a  work  the  intending  traveller 
will  consult  once  and  again,  since  it  gives  him  the  infoi-mation  he  most  needs,  and 
finds  least  generally  accessible.    The  book  will  take  its  position  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  works  of  its  class.    Of  recent  British  travellers  few  can  vie  with  its  avithor 
in  close  observation  of  nature,  and  in  those  graces  of  style  and  scholarship  which 
make  the  information  contauied  in  his  volume  as  pleasant  to  obtain  as  it  is  valu- 
able to  preserve.    In  fact,    since  the  works  of  Eliot  Warburton  and  Kinglake,  no 
book  of  ti-avels  with  which  we  are  acquainted  has  been  written  in  a  style  more 
clear,  forcible,  pictm-esque." — Sunday  Times. 

"  The  writer  of  this  valuable  work  has  enjoyed  advantages  rarely  possessed  by 
many  who  publish  the  results  of  their  inquiries  in  foreign  regions.  His  accounts 
of  his  hunting  and  fishing  experience  will  be  read  with  considera])le  interest.  The 
volume  has  been  most  splendidly  brought  out,  and  the  numerous  illustrations  of  tho 
various  objects  described  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  the  author." — Observer. 

"  To  all  British  sportsmen  who  may  meditate  a  visit  to  Canada,  or  who  are 
curious  about  its  game  and  fish,  this  work  will  prove  most  valuable."— 2'/ie  field. 
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THE    HON.  GEANTLEY  BERKELEY'S   LIFE 

AND  RECOLLECTIONS.       Vols.  III.  and  IV.  completing  the 

Work.  30s.,  bound. 
Among  the  other  distinguished  persons  mentioned  in  these  volumes  are  the 
Emperors  Alexander,  Nicholas,  and  Napoleon  III. ;  Kings  George  IV.,  Wil- 
liam IV.,  and  Leopold  I. ;  Princes  TallejTand,  Esterhazy,  Napoleon,  Puekler 
M'askau;  the  Dukes  of  Sussex,  York,  Cambridge,  Wellington,  d'Orleans, 
d'Aumale,  Binmswick,  Manchester,  Beaufort,  Cleveland,  Richmond,  Bucking- 
ham ;  Lords  Byron,  Melbourne,  Lansdo%vne,  Holland,  Brougham,  Alvanley, 
Yarmouth,  Petersham,  Craven,  Salisbury,  Devonshire,  Ducie,  Glasgow,  Malmes- 
bury,  Castlereagh,  Breadalbane,  &c.  Sirs  Eobert  Peel,  T.  Lawrence,  W. 
Knighton,  George  Dashwood,  George  Warrender,  Lumley  Skeffington,  Bulwer 
Lytton,  Coimt  d'Orsay,  Count  de  Morny,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  Tom  Moore, 
Shelley,  Thomas  Campbell,  Beau  Brummell,  Theodore  Hook,  Leigh  Hunt, 
W.  S.  Landor,  James  and  Horace  Smith,  Jack  Musters,  Assheton  Smith,  &c. 
Ladies  Holland,  Jersey,  Londonderry,  Blessington,  Shelley,  Lamb,  Breadalbane, 
Morgan,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Miss  Landon,  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  &a 

Opinions  of  the  Press  on  Vols.  3  and  4. 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  be  told  about  men  of  note,  or  the  various  phases  of  high  social 
life,  in  the  light  and  sparkling  manner  peculiar  to  these  memoirs.  The  most  fasti- 
dious critic  will  scarcely  deny  that  Mr.  Berkeley  possesses  the  gift  of  writing  in  an 
amusing  strain  on  social,  sporting,  or  other  general  subjects ;  and  that  he  had  the 
command  of  abmidance  of  materials  for  his  pen  will  be  proved  by  his  whole 
work." — Morning  Post. 

"  The  chief  source  of  gratification  to  be  derived  from  these,  as  from  the  preced- 
ing volumes,  will  be  discovered  in  the  references  to  distingushed  persons  which 
crowd  every  page,  showmg  an  acquaintance  with  a  host  of  royal  personages, 
noblemen,  politicians,  artists,  actors,  poets,  and  wits,  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
but  few  members  even  of  aristocratic  society." — Messenger. 

"  Mr.  Berkely's  new  volumes  are  veiy  pleasant  reading  indeed.  He  has  stores  of 
anecdotes  to  tell,  and  many  of  these  he  tells  very  delightfully.  The  work  is  a 
most  amusing  repertory  of  anecdotal  recollections,  illustrative  of  the  highest 
classes  of  society  in  England" — Sun. 

"  These  concluding  volumes  of  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley's  reminiscences  are  just  as 
amusing  as  their  predecessors.    They  are  full  of  interest" — Press. 

Opinions  on  Vols.  1  and  2. 

"  A  book  unrivalled  in  its  position  in  the  range  of  modem  literature.  We  have 
here  a  picture  in  the  recollections  of  a  living  man  of  a  state  of  society  which  is  now 
Buperseded,  and  of  which  very  few  relics  still  remain  to  be  illustrated.  In  the 
present  case  there  is  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  i-esentmeni,  rightly  or  wrongly 
entertained,  for  what  the  author  considered  to  be  a  family  plot  and  pereecution.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  keen  appreciation  of  natural  objects,  his  thorough  intimacy 
with  his  dogs  and  his  horses,  is  not  only  an  evidence  of  his  powers  of  observation, 
but  a  creditable  testimony  to  his  possession  of  some  of  the  higher  humanities. 
Like  William  the  Conqueror,  it  is  clear  that  he  '  loved  the  tall  deer  as  if  he  were 
their  father,'  and  we  cannot  but  be  tolerant  of  a  true  sportsman  who  might  have 
played  a  better  part  if  he  had  had  better  opportunities." — The  Times. 

"A  clever,  freespoken  man  of  the  world,  son  of  an  earl  with  £70,000  a-year,  who 
has  lived  from  boyhood  the  life  of  a  club-man,  sportsman,  and  man  of  fashion,  has 
thrown  his  best  stories  about  himself  and  his  friends,  into  an  anecdotic  autobiogra- 
phy. Of  course  it  is  emmently  readable.  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  writes  easily  and 
well.  The  book  is  full  of  pleasant  stories,  all  told  as  easily  ami  clearly  as  if  they 
were  related  at  a  club-window,  and  all  with  point  of  greater  or  less  piquancy." — 
Spectat&r. 

"  There  is  a  large  fund  of  amusement  in  these  volumes.  The  details  of  the  au- 
thor's life  are  replete  with  much  that  is  iutorestlng.  A  book  so  brimful  of  anecdote 
cannot  but  be  successful." — Athenxum. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  JOSIAH  WEDGWOOD.    From 

his  Private  Correspondence  and  Family  Papers,  in  the  possession 
of  Joseph  Mater,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Francis  Wedgwood,  Esq.,  C.  Dar- 
win, Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Miss  Wedgwood,  and  other  Original 
Sources.  With  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Art  of  Pottery  in 
England.  By  Eliza  Meteyard.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Vol.  1, 
8vo,  with  Portraits  and  above  100  other  Illustrations,  price  21s. 
elegantly  bound,  is  now  ready.  The  work  will  be  completed  in 
one  more  volume. 

This  is  the  Life  of  "Wedgwood  to  the  expected  appearance  of  which  I  referred 
at  Bxxislem.:'— Extract  from  a  Letter  to  the  Author  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

''  This  very  beautiful  book  is  the  first  of  two  volumes  which  will  contain  that 
Life  of  Wedgwood  which  for  the  last  fifteen  years  Miss  Meteyard  has  had  in  view, 
and  to  which  the  Wedgwood  family,  and  all  who  have  papers  valuable  in  relation 
to  its  subject,  have  been  cordially  contributing.  In  his  admirable  sketch  of  Wedg- 
wood, given  at  Burslem,  it  was  to  the  publication  of  this  biography  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  looked  forward  with  pleasure.  It  is  a  very  accurate  and  valuable  book. 
To  give  their  fullest  value  to  the  engravings  of  works  of  art  which  largely  enrich 
the  volume,  the  biography  has  been  made  by  its  publishers  a  choice  specimen  of 
their  own  art  as  book-makers.  Neither  care  nor  cost  have  been  grudged." — 
Examiner. 

"The  appearance  of  such  a  work  as  Miss  Meteyard's  'Life  of  Josiah  Wedgwood' 
is  an  event  of  importance  in  the  sister  spheres  of  literature  and  art.  The  biographer 
of  our  great  potter  has  more  than  ordinary  fitness  for  the  fulfilment  of  her  labour 
of  love.  She  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  and  a  practised  connoisseur  of  Ceramic 
Art,  and  she  brings  the  pleasant  energy  of  individual  taste  and  feeling  to  the  aid  of 
complete,  authentic,  and  well-arranged  information,  and  the  well-balanced 
style  of  an  experienced  litterateur.  The  interest  of  the  book  grows  with  every  page. 
The  reader  will  peruse  the  numerous  interesting  particulars  of  Wedgwood's 
family  life  and  affairs  with  unusual  satisfaction,  and  will  lay  down  the  work 
with  midoubtLug  confidence  that  it  will  rank  as  a  classic  among  biographies — an 
exhaustive  work  of  the  first  rank  in  its  school" — Morning  Post. 

"  No  book  has  come  before  us  for  some  time  so  stored  with  interesting  informa- 
tion. Miss  Meteyard  is  a  biographer  distinguished  by  a  clever  and  energetic  style, 
by  delicate  judgment,  extensive  information,  and  a  deep  interest  in  her  subject. 
The  history  of  the  Ceramic  Art  in  England,  and  the  biography  of  the  eminent  man 
who  brought  it  to  pei'fection,  have  evidently  been  to  her  a  labour  of  love  ;  and  of 
the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  she  has  executed  it  we  can  hardly  speak  too  highly. 
The  splendid  getting  up  of  the  work  reflects  much  credit  on  the  house  from  which 
it  is  issued." — Dublin  University  Magazine. 

"The  biography  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  has  fallen  into  good  hands.  Miss  Meteyard 
has  infused  into  her  task  a  congenial  spirit,  a  cultivated  taste,  and,  in  addition  to 
fifteen  years'  study  of  her  subject,  she  has  been  able  to  enrich  her  book  with  a  mass 
of  private  letters  and  documents  relating  to  Josiah  Wedgwood  which  have  been 
wholly  inaccessible  to  other  writers.  These  give  the  work  a  character  of  reliable 
infoimation  to  which  no  rival  can  lay  claim.  The  publishers  have  spared  neither 
labour  nor  expense  in  the  costly  illustrations  of  the  exquisite  artistic  gems  which 
adorn  the  book." — The  Shilling  Magazine. 

"  It  needs  no  special  advertisement  to  make  us  aware,  so  soon  as  we  open  the 
book,  that  this  is  the  lil'e  of  the  great  Wedgwood,  executed  with  an  enthusiastic  in- 
dustry and  illustrated  with  a  taste  which  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  Mr.  (iladstone 
himself.  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett  may  be  fairly  congratulated  on  having  turned 
out  the  best  English  book  of  the  year  on  art." — MaaniUan's  Magazine. 

"  In  this  magnificent  volume  we  welcome  one  of  the  very  noblest  contributions  to 
the  history  of  the  Ceramic  art  ever  published.  We  place  it  at  once  and  perma- 
nently side  by  side  with  Bernard  Palissy's  Memoirs  and  with  Benvenuto  Cellini's 
Autobiography.  An  abundance  of  rare  and  very  precious  materials  is  here  admir- 
ably put  together  by  the  dexterous  hand  and  exquisite  taste  of  Miss  Meteyard  A 
more  conscientious  discharge  of  the  responsible  duties  devolving  upon  the  biogra- 
pher of  a  really  great  man  has  not  been  witnessed,  we  believe,  since  the  days  of 
Boswell,  the  greatest  of  all  biographers."— -Sm/j. 
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LADY    ARABELLA     STUART'S    LIFE    AND 

LETTERS  :  including  numerous  Original  and  Unpublished  Docu- 
ments.    By  Elizabeth  Cooper.     2  vols.,  with  Portrait.     2l8. 

"  The  '  Life  and  Letters  of  Lady  Arabella  Stuart '  is  an  unusually  good  specimen 
of  its  class.  Miss  Cooper  has  really  worked  at  her  subject.  She  has  read  a  good 
deal  of  MSS,  and,  what  is  better  still,  she  has  printed  a  good  deal  of  what  she  has 
read.    The  book  has  a  real  and  substantial  historical  value." — Saturday  Review. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  biographical  works  recently  published.  The 
memoirs  have  been  arranged  by  Miss  Cooper  with  much  care,  diligence,  and 
judgment." — Post. 

"Miss  Cooper  has  laid  before  us  a  work  of  equal  value  and  interest  respecting 
one  of  the  most  romantic  and  interesting  passages  in  English  history,  in  which  the 
actors  are  living  men  and  women,  not  merely  historical  figures." — Globe. 

"  Miss  Cooper's  volumes  appear  rich  in  documents,  and  a  glance  through  them 
leads  us  to  believe  that  they  tell  their  tale  in  a  straightforward  way,  and  trust  for 
interest  to  a  clear  setting  forth  of  facts." — Examiner. 

"  The  historical  interest  of  this  work  is  indisputable,  and  the  many  letters  and 
documents  of  the  period  for  the  first  time  pubhshed  in  it,  will  give  it  a  permanent 
value. ' ' — Dispatch. 

PRISON  CHARACTERS  DRAWN  FROM  LIFE. 

By  A  Prison  JMatron.  Author  of  '  Female  Life  in  Prison.'  2  v.  21s. 

"These  volumes  are  interesting  and  suggestive." — Athenxum. 

"  A  woman  lodged  among  imprisoned  women,  with  a  kindly  sympathy,  a  quick 
eye,  and  a  mind  apt  to  record  clearly  its  well-directed  obsei-vations,  has  something 
to  tell  that  thousands  will  be  glad  to  learn.  Her  quick-witted  transcripts  of  living 
character  are  studies  that  nothing  can  make  obsolete  or  deprive  of  interest  for 
living  men." — Examiner. 

"  This  is  a  work  of  the  most  striking  interest.  It  ought  to  be  widely  read  and 
deeply  considered,  not  only  by  all  in  authority,  or  possessed  of  influence,  but  by 
the  public  in  general,  to  whom  the  subject  is  of  interest  and  importance." — Post. 

"  These  volumes  possess  the  liveliest  interest.  The  author  is  both  instructive 
and  amusing  when  depicting  the  sayings,  doings,  and  characteristics  of  the  prisoners 
who  have  been  under  her  care." — Star. 

SPORT   AND    SPORTSMEN :   A  Book  of  Recol- 

lections.     By  Charles  Stretton,  Esq.   8vo,  with  Illustrations.    15s. 

"  This  is  an  amusing  book ;  as  interesting  as  genuine  books  of  sporting  adven- 
tures seldom  fail  to  be.  The  Highlands,  Wales,  the  English  counties.  Austi-alia. 
have  all  been  visited  by  the  writer,  and  we  have  his  adventures  in  each." — Globe. 

"  Mr.  Stretton  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  work  descriptive  of  home  scenery, 
characters,  and  sports  ^7hich  is  full  of  excitement,  and  will  interest  the  reader  as 
much  as  most  descriptions  of  foreign  adventures.  A  charm  this  book  undoubtedly 
has,  and  few  who  begin  it,  and  care  at  all  for  field  sports,  will  lay  it  aside  till  it  is 
finished."— ^'«rt(irty  Times. 

GARIBALDI   AT    HOME:    Notes    of   a    Visit    to 

Caprera.  By  Sm  Charles  R.  McGrigor,  Bart.  8vo,  with  Illus- 
trations,    los. 

"Now  that  Garibaldi  is  once  more  about  to  appear  on  the  scene  of  action,  this 
hook  may  be  regarded  as  very  seasonable.  The  writer  is  honest  in  his  admiration, 
and  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  Garibaldi's  life  and  character." — Globe. 

"Sir  Charles  McGrigor's  book  is  full  of  anecdote  and  entertaining  sketches 
relative  to  his  visit  to  Garibaldi.  It  will  command  a  very  extensive  circle  of 
readers." — Observer. 

"  This  book  gives  us  some  faithful  and  agreeable  recoixis  of  Garibaldi  himself, 
and  his  daily  life  at  Caprera." — Examiner. 
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ENGLISH     TEAVELLEES     AND      ITALIAN 

BRIGANDS  :  a  Narrative  of  Capture  and  Captivity.  By  W.  J.  C. 
MoENS.  Second  Edition.  Revised  with  Additions.  2  vols.,  with 
Porti-ait  and  other  Illustrations.     21s. 

"  Mr.  Moens  had  a  bad  time  of  it  among  the  Italian  Brigands.  But  his  misfor- 
tunes are  now  to  himself  and  to  his  friends  a  source  of  no  little  entertainment,  and 
we  can  say  for  those  who  listen  to  his  story  that  we  have  followed  him  in  his 
adventures  with  pleasure.  He  tells  his  tale  in  a  clear  and  simple  style,  and  with 
that  confident  manliness  which  is  not  afraid  to  be  natural." — The  Times. 

"  Mr.  Moens  has  had  an  experience  and  an  adventure  of  startling  magnitude  in 
these  prosaic  times  of  ours.  He  has  seen  what  no  other  Englishman  has  seen,  and 
has  done  what  no  one  else  has  done,  and  has  written  a  bright  and  charming  book 
as  the  result."— ^;;  the  Fear  Round. 

"Mr.  Moens  tells,  in  this  book,  of  his  life  among  the  brigands  as  their  prisoner 
until  the  payment  of  the  heavy  ransom  asked  for  himself  and  his  friend  Mr. 
Aynsley.  Here,  then,  is  a  man  with  a  good  story  to  tell.  It  does  not  follow  as  a 
common  law  of  nature  that  he  happens  to  know  how  to  tell  it ;  taut,  for  the  comfort 
of  all  who  would  like  to  make  an  honest  story  about  robbers,  full  of  adventure, 
recent  and  quite  true,  part  of  their  Christmas  readhig,  be  it  known  that  Mr.  Moens 
does  know  how  to  tell  his  tale.  He  tells  it  faithfully  and  simply.  It  is  very  inte- 
resting."— Examiner. 

"  In  these  volumes,  the  literary  merits  of  which  are  numerous,  we  have  the  true 
story  of  the  capture  of  Mr.  Moens  by  the  brigands  of  South  Italy.  "We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  book  will  be  extensively  read ;  we  are  quite  sure  that  it  will  do  an 
immense  amoimt  of  good.  It  lets  in  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  dens  of  these  robbers. 
It  will  bring  to  bear  upon  the  whole  system  the  public  opinion  of  Europe." — Daily 
News. 

FEOM  CADET  TO  COLONEL:    The   Eecord  of 

a  Life  of  Active  Service.  By  Major-General  Sir  Thomas  Seaton, 
K.C.B.     2  vols,  with  Illustrations,  21s. 

"It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  interesting  both  to  soldiers  and 
civilians  than  Sir  Thomas  Seaton's  record  of  his  active  career.  Apart  from  its 
amusing  contents  the  work  must  be  viewed  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  litera- 
ture."— A  thenasum. 

"  Here  are  two  volumes  of  pleasant,  racy,  personal  memoirs  by  a  veteran 
soldier,  who,  with  the  refreshing  frankness  of  his  class,  gives  us  all  his  experiences 
from  the  day  he  took  shipping  on  the  Downs  as  a  Cadet  under  the  Old  Company, 
do\vn  almost  to  the  present  time,  when,  full  of  years  and  honours,  he  enjoys  his 
retraite  as  a  Major-General  in  the  Queen's  service,  and  his  well-won  decoration  as 
a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath.  The  writer  buckled  on  his  sword  in  1822,  and 
made  it  do  good  service  through  the  disastrous  Cabul  campaign  and  at  the  last 
siege  of  Delhi  Sir  Thomas  Seaton  has,  in  truth,  produced  a  delightful  book." 
— United  Service  Gazette. 

EECOLLECTIONS   OF   A  LIFE   OF  ADVEN- 

TURE.     By  William  Stamer.     2  vols,  with  Portrait.     21s. 

"  Mr.  Stamer  has  been  by  turns  a  sailor,  a  soldier,  a  dasher  in  Paris,  a  recruit  in 
a  foreign  legion,  a  sportsman  in  America.  His  book  is  a  story  of  a  wild  life,  not 
without  a  certain  vivacity  and  amusement." — Athenxum. 

"There  is  much  interesting  and  exciting  matter  in  this  lively  and  amusing 
book." — Reader. 

"  The  two  volumes  in  which  Mr.  Stamer  has  recorded  his  adventures  are  of  deep 
and  varied  interest,  and  a  career  so  remarkable  as  his  has  seldom  been  describecL 
The  volumes  are  excessively  entertaining,  and  in  all  the  varied  scenes  through 
which  the  author  conducts  us  he  is  always  an  intelligent  guide  and  a  pleasant 
friend.  We  cheerfully  recommend  his  adventures  to  all  who  read  for  amusement 
There  is,  too,  much  information  of  positive  and  practical  value  to  be  derived  from 
his  work." — Sunday  Times. 
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ADVENTURES  AMONGST   THE    DYAKS  OF 

BORNEO  ByFREDERicK  Boyle,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.  1  vol.  8to,  with 
Illustrations.     15s.  bound. 

"  Mr.  Boyle's  Adventures  are  very  pleasant  reading— smart,  lively,  and  indicative 
of  no  slight  amount  of  bonhomie  in  the  writer." — Athenxum. 

"  This  is  an  entertainmg  book.  Mr.  Boyle  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  country,  made 
intimate  friendship  with  a  large  number  of  savage  chiefs,  lived  for  some  lime  in  a 
native  village,  and  has  given  us,  in  an  entertaining  and  humorous  style,  a  very 
lively  and  pleasant  account  of  his  trip." — Saturday  Review. 

"The  information  contained  in  Mr.  Boyle's  Adventures  has  the  great  advantage 
of  being  recent,  and  certainly  nothing  can  surpass  the  interest  conveyed  in  his 
pages,  which  are  written  with  spirit  and  cleverness.  The  descriptions  of  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  people,  the  climate  of  the  counti-y.  with  its  productions 
animal  and  vegetable,  and  the  numberless  anecdotes  of  all  kinds  throughout  the 
volume,  form  a  work  of  great  interest  and  amusement." — Observe/: 

IMPRESSIONS    OF    LIFE    AT     HOME    AND 

ABROAD.     By  Lord  Eustace  Cecil,  M.P.     1  vol.  8vo.     Us. 

"Lord  Eustace  Cecil  has  selected  from  various  journeys  the  points  which  most 
interested  him,  and  has  reported  them  in  an  unaffected  style.  The  idea  is  a  good 
one,  and  is  carried  out  with  success.  We  are  grateful  for  a  good  deal  of  informa- 
tion given  with  mipretending  good  sense." — Saturtkiy  Review. 

"  '  These  sparkling  papers  are  remarkably  full  of  sensible  thought  and  solid  in- 
formation. They  very  cleverly  and  very  pleasantly  smn  up  their  author's  judg- 
ment on  many  matters  of  interest." — Examiner. 

YACHTING   ROUND   THE    WEST   OF    ENG- 

LAND.  By  the  Rev,  A.  Gr.  L'Estrange,  B.A.,  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  R.T.Y.C.     1  vol.  8vo,  Illustrated,     los. 

"A  verj'  interestmg  work.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  pleasant  and  ro- 
mantic yachting  voyage  than  that  of  the  author  of  this  volume  round  the  rough 
and  rugged  west  coast  of  England,  which  forms  the  coasts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire. The  bold  character  of  these  coasts,  the  Lizard,  Mount  St  Michael,  the  line 
old  town  of  Bideford,  Gurnard's  Head,  the  rocky  Scilly  Isles,  the  small  rock  on 
which  the  Eddystone  braves  the  fuiy  of  the  storm,  and  guides  the  mariner  up 
Channel,  are  among  the  attractions  which  such  a  voyage  afforded ;  while  the  many 
small  towns  and  villages,  and  their  inhabitants,  must  have  jielded  a  considerable 
amoimt  of  pleasure  to  those  who  for  the  first  time  visit  these  interesting  counties. 
We  might,  if  space  permitted,  give  many  interesting  extracts  from  the  work,  which 
would  convey  to  the  reader  the  same  good  opinion  of  the  work  which  we  have  our- 
selves formed  from  its  pemsal." — Observer. 

BRIGAND  LIFE  IN  ITALY.    By  Count  1SL\ffei. 

2  vols.  8vo,  28s. 

"Two  volumes  of  interesting  research." — Times. 

"Coimt  Maffei's  work  is  obviously  of  an  authentic  character.  The  preface  is 
dated  from  the  Italian  Embassy,  and  the  volumes  show  many  evidences  of  their 
author  having  had  the  advantage  of  special  information  not  hitherto  made  public. 
The  volumes  must  be  read  by  all  who  would  understand  the  present  position  of 
South  Italy.  They  are  written  in  a  lively  style,  and  combLue  the  \alue  of  history 
with  the  entertainment  of  a  romance." — Loruion  Review. 

A  PERSONAL   NARRATIVE   OF  THIRTEEN 

YEARS'  SERVICE  AMONGST  THE  WILD  TRIBES  OF 
KHONDISTAN,  FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  HUMAN 
SACRIFICE.    By  Major-General  John  Cajitbell,  C.B.    ]  vol.  8vo, 

with  Illustrations. 
"  Major-General  Campl)eirs  book  is  one  of  thrilling  interest,  and  must  be  pro 
nounced  the  most  remarkable  narrative  of  the  present  season." — Athenxum. 
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HISTORIC  PICTURES.  By  A.  Baillie  Cochrane, 

M.R     2  vols.  21s. 

"  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane  has  published  two  entertaining  volumes  of  studies  from 
history.  They  are  lively  reading.  'My  aim,'  he  says,  'has  been  to  depict  events 
generally  known  in  a  light  and,  if  possible,  a  picturesque  manner.'  Mr.  Cochrane 
has  been  quite  successful  in  carrying  out  this  intention.  The  work  is  a  study  of  the 
more  interesting  moments  of  history — what,  indeed,  the  author  himself  calls  it, 
'Historic  Pictures.'  " — Times. 

"  Mr.  Cochrane  gives  evidence  in  his  '  Historic  Pictures  '  of  sufficient  vividness  of 
fancy  and  picturesqueness  in  description  to  make  his  sketches  very  lively  and 
agreeable  to  read." — Saturday  Review. 

COURT  AND   SOCIETY   FROM  ELIZABETH 

TO  ANNE,  Edited  from  the  Papers  at  Kimbolton,  by  the  Duke 
OF  Manchester.     Second  Edition.     2  vols.  8vo,  with  Fine  Portraits. 

"  The  Duke  of  Manchester  has  done  a  welcome  service  to  the  lover  of  gossip  and 
secret  history  by  publishing  these  family  papers.  Persons  who  like  to  see  greatness 
without  the  plumes  and  mail  in  which  history  presents  it,  will  accept  these  volumes 
with  hearty  thanks  to  their  noble  editor.  In  them  will  be  found  something  new 
about  many  men  and  women  in  whom  the  reader  can  never  cease  to  feel  an  inte- 
rest— much  about  the  divorce  of  Heniy  the  Eighth  and  Catherine  of  Arragon — a 
great  deal  about  the  love  affairs  of  Queen  Elizabeth — something  about  Bacon,  and 
(indirectly)  about  Shakspeare — more  about  Lord  Essex  and  Lady  Rich — the  very 
strange  story  of  Walter  Montagu,  poet,  profligate,  courtier,  pervert,  secret  agent,  abbot 
— many  detaDs  of  the  Civil  War  and  Cromwell's  Government,  and  of  the  Restoration — 
much  that  is  new  about  the  Revolution  and  the  Settlement,  the  exiled  Court  of  St. 
Germains,  the  wars  of  William  of  Orange,  the  campaigns  of  Marll^orough,  the  in- 
trigues of  Duchess  Sarah,  and  the  town  life  of  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  during  the 
days  of  Anne.  With  all  this  is  mingled  a  good  deal  of  gossip  about  the  loves  of  great 
poets,  the  frailties  of  great  beauties,  the  rivalries  of  great  wits,  the  quan-els  of  great 
peers." — Athenmum. 

"  These  volumes  are  sure  to  excite  curiosity.  A  great  deal  of  interesting  matter  is 
here  collected,  from  sources  which  are  not  within  everybody's  reach." — Times. 

HAUNTED  LONDON.     By  Walter  Thornbury. 

1  vol.  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 

"  Haunted  London  is  a  pleasant  book." — Athrnxum. 

"  A  very  interesting,  amusing,  and  instructive  book.  It  is  well  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Fairholt." — Saturday  Review. 

"  Mr.  Thombury  points  out  to  us  the  legendaiy  houses,  the  great  men's  birth- 
places and  tombs,  the  haunts  of  poets,  the  scenes  of  martyrdom,  the  battle-flelds  of 
old  factions.  The  book  overflows  with  anecdotical  gossip.  Mr.  Fan-holt's  di'awings 
add  alike  to  its  value  and  interest." — Notes  and  Queries. 

A    JOURNEY  FROM  LONDON    TO    PERSE- 

POLIS;  including  wanderings  IN  DAGHESTAN,  GEORGIA, 

ARMENIA,   KURDISTAN,   MESOPOTAMIA,   AND    PERSIA. 

By  J.  UssHER,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.     Royal  8vo,  with  numerous  beautiful 

Coloured  Illustrations.  42s.  Elegantly  bound. 
"This  is  a  very  interesting  narrative.  Mr.  Ussher  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  com- 
panions we  have  met  with  fur  a  long  time.  We  have  rarely  read  a  book  of  travels  Ln 
which  so  much  was  seen  so  rapidly  and  so  easily,  and  in  which  the  scenery,  the 
antiquities,  and  the  people  impressed  the  author's  mind  with  such  gentlemanly 
satisfaction.  Mr.  Ussher  merited  his  success  and  this  splendid  monument  of  his 
travels  and  pleasant  explorations." — Times. 

WILLIAM     SHAKESPEARE.        By     Cardinal 

Wiseman.     1  vol.  8vo,  5s. 

"A  noble  tribute  to  the  great  poet." — John  Bull. 

"  This  work  is  evidence  of  an  exquisite  refinement  of  thought  and  a  singular 
gracefulness  of  intellectual  expression, which  it  would  be  diflicult  to  equaL" — Observer. 
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EEMINISCENCES  OF  THE  OPERA.    By  Bex- 

JAMIN  LuMLEY,  Twenty  Years  Director  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 
8vo,  with  Portrait  of  the  Author  by  Count  D'Orsay.     16s. 

"Mr.  Lumley's  boolc,  with  all  its  sparkling  episodes,  is  really  a  well-digested  his- 
tory of  an  institution  of  social  importance  in  its  time,  interspersed  with  soond 
opinions  and  shrewd  and  mature  reflections." — Times. 

"  As  a  repertorj^  of  anecdote,  we  have  not  for  a  long  while  met  with  anything  at 
all  comparable  to  these  unusually  brilliant  and  most  diversified  Eeminiscences.  They 
reveal  the  Twenty  Years'  Director  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  to  us  in  the  thick  and 
throng  of  all  his  radiant  associations.  They  take  us  luringly — as  it  were,  led  by  the 
button-hole — behind  the  scenes,  in  every  sense  of  that  decoying  and  profoundly 
attractive  phrase.  They  introduce  us  to  all  the  stars — now  singly,  now  in  very  con- 
stellations. They  bring  us  rapidly,  delightfully,  and  exhilaratingly  to  a  knowledge 
80  intimate  of  what  has  really  been  doing  there  in  the  Eealm  of  Song,  not  only  be- 
hind the  scenes  and  in  the  gi-een-room,  but  in  the  reception-apartment  of  the  Director 
himself,  that  we  are  au  rourant  with  all  the  whims  and  oddities  of  the  strange  world 
in  which  he  fills  so  high  and  responsible  a  position.  Reading  Mr.  Lumley.  we  now 
know  more  than  we  have  ever  kno^vn  before  of  such  Queens  of  the  Lyric  stage  as 
Pa.sta,  Catalini,  Mahbran,  Grisi,  Sontag.  and  Piccolomin.i — of  such  light-footed  fairies 
of  the  ballet  as  Taglioni,  Fanny  EUsler,  and  Cerito — of  such  primi  tenori  as  Rubini, 
Mario,  Gardoni,  and  Giuglini — of  such  baritones  as  Ronconi  and  Tamburini — or  of 
such  bassi  profondi  as  the  wondrous  Staudigl  and  the  mighty  Lablache.  Nay.  Mr. 
Lumley  takes  us  out  of  the  glare  of  the  footlights,  away  from  the  clang  of  the 
orchestra,  into  the  dream-haimted  presence  of  the  great  composers  of  the  age,  bring- 
ing us  face  to  face,  as  it  were,  among  others,  with  RossinL  Mendelssohn,  Meyerbeer, 
Verdi,  Balfe,  and  Donizetti  He  lets  us  into  the  mysteries  of  his  correspondence — 
now  with  Count  Cavour,  now  with  Prince  Metternich — for,  in  his  doings,  in  his 
movements,  in  his  negotiations.  Sovereigns,  Prime  Ministers,  Ambassadors,  and 
Governments  are,  turn  by  turn,  not  merely  courteously,  but  directly  and  profoundly 
interested  I  Altogether,  Mr.  Lumley's  book  is  an  enthralling  one.  It  is  written  with 
sparkling  vivacity,  and  is  delightfully  interesting  throughout"' — Suii. 

MEMOIRS    OF    JANE    CAMERON,  FE^IALE 

CONVICT.     By  a  Prison  Matron.     2  vols. 
"This  narrative,  as  we  can  well  believe,  is  truthful  in  every  important  particular — 
a  faithful  chronicle  of  a  woman's  fall  and  rescue.  It  is  a  book  that  ought  to  be  widely 
read. " — Exam  iner. 

TRAVELS  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  AN  OFFI- 
CER'S WIFE  IN  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 
By  Mrs.  Muter,  Wife  of  Lieut.-Colonel  D.  D.  Muter,  13th  (Prince 
Albert's)  Light  Infantry.     2  vols.     21s. 

"  Mrs.  Muter's  travels  deserve  to  be  recommended,  as  combining  instruction  and 
amusement  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree." — Athenxum. 

TRAVELS   ON  HORSEBACK  IN    MANTCHU 

TARTARY:  being  a  Summer's  Ride  beyond  the  Great  WaU  of 
China.  By  George  Flkjiixg,  Military  Train.  1  vol.  royal  8vo, 
with  Map  and  50  Illustrations. 

"  Mr  Fleming's  narrative  is  a  most  charming  one.  He  has  an  untrodden  region  to 
tell  of,  and  he  photographs  it  and  its  people  and  their  ways.  Life-like  descriptions  are 
interspersed  with  personal  anecdotes,  local  legends,  and  stories  of  adventure,  some  of 
them  revealing  no  common  artistic  power" — Spectator. 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE.    By  Victor  Hugo. 

Authorized  English  Translation.     1  vol.  8vo. 
"A  notable  and  brilliant  book  about  Shakespeare." — Athewvunu 

ENGLISH  WOMEN   OF   LETTERS.    By  Julia 

Kavanagh,  Author  of  "  Nathahe,"  "  Adele,"  "  French  Women  of 
Letters,"  "  Beatrice,"  &c.     2  vols. 


13,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

MESSRS.    HUEST   AND    BLACKETT'S 

NEW   WOB.KS— Continued. 


THE   BEAUTIFUL    IN  NATURE    AND  ART. 

By  Mrs.  Ellis.  Author  of  '  The  Women  of  England,'  &c.  I  vol. 
crown  8vo,  with  fine  Portrait.     10s.  6d. 

"  With  pleasure  her  numerous  admirers  will  welcome  a  new  book  by  the  popular 
authoi-ess  of  '  The  Women  of  England.'  A  very  charming  volume  is  this  new  work 
by  Mrs.  Ellis.  Its  aim  is  to  assist  the  young  students  of  art  in  those  studies  and 
subjects  of  thought  which  shall  enable  them  rightly  to  appreciate  and  realise  that 
oft-quoted  truth,  'A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever.'  '  The  Truthfulness  of  Art,' 
'  The  Love  of  Beauty,'  '  the  Love  of  Ornament,'  'Early  dawn  of  Art,'  and  various 
chapters  of  a  kindred  nature,  are  followed  by  others  descriptive  of  '  Learning  to 
Draw,'  'Imitation,'  '  Light  and  Shadow,'  'Form,'  'Colour,'  'Lady's  Work,'  &c.  The 
work  will  interest  many  fair  readers.  It  deserves  a  welcome  and  very  cordial  com- 
mendation. ' ' — Sun. 

"  The  author  of  '  The  Women  of  England '  has  written  a  book  which  deserves  to 
be  highly  commended.  It  is  intended  for  the  young  of  her  own  sex,  and  it  will  be 
strange  if  they  do  not  find  it  attractive  as  well  as  useful  and  instructive.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  keen-sighted,  thoughtful,  sensible,  a,nd  experienced  writer.  It  is  calcu- 
lated to  tram  the  young  eye,  the  young  hanil,  and  the  yoimg  mind  to  appreciation 
and  adoption  of  whatever  there  is  of  beauty  in  the  storehouses  of  nature  and  the 
galleries  of  art;  and  above  all,  it  is  likely  to  promote  general  cultivation  and  general 
usefulness." — Illustrated  News. 

LIFE    IN    JAVA;   with    SKETCHES    of    the 

JAVANESE.     By  W^illiam  Barrington  D'Almeida.     2  vols,  post 
8vo,  with  Illustrations. 
"  '  Life  in  Java  '  is  both  amusing  and  instructive.   The  author  saw  a  good  deal  of 
the  country  and  people  not  generally  known." — Athenieum. 

ADVENTURES  AND  RESEARCHES  among  the 

ANDAMAN  ISLANDERS.     By  Dr.  Mouat,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.     1  vol. 

demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 
"  Dr.  Mouat's  book,  whilst  forming  a  most  important  and  valuable  contribution 
to  ethnology,  will  be  read  with  interest  by  the  general  reader." — AthenseuM. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  III.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     6s. 
"  A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Queen,  more  satisfactory  than  any  we 
have  yet  met  with." — Daily  News. 

THE    OKAYANGO    RIVER:    A    NARRATIVE 

OF  TRAVEL,  EXPLORATION,  AND  ADVENTURE.   By 

C.  J.  Andersson,  Author  of  "  Lake  Ngami."     1  vol.     Illustrations. 

TRAVELS     IN     THE     REGIONS     OF    THE 

AMOOR,  AND  THE  Russian  Acquisitions  on  the  Confines  of  India 
AND  China.  By  T.  W.  Atkinson,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of 
"  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia."  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to 
Her  Majesty.      Royal  8vo,  with  Map  and  83  Illustrations. 

THE  LIFE   OF  J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A.,  from 

Original  Letters  and  Papers.  By  Walter  Thornbury.  2  vols. 
8vo,  with  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 

THE    CHURCH    AND    THE   CHURCHES;   or, 

THE  PAPACY  AND  THE  TEMPORAL  POWER.  By  Dr 
DoLLiNGER.     Translated  by  W.  B.  Mac  Cabe.     8vo. 


THE  XEAV  AXD  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED  BY  HURST  &  BLACKETT. 


THE  WILD  FLOWER   OF   RAVENS  WORTH. 

By  the  Author  of  "  John  and  I,"  "  Doctor  Jacob,"  &c.     3  vols. 

THE  WIFE'S  ERROR.     By  Lady  Blake.    3  vols. 
LORDS  AND  LADIES.     By  the  Author  of  "Mar- 

garet  and  her  Bridesmaids,"  &c.     3  vols.     (In  August.) 

KING'S   BAYNARD.     By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  George 

GCFFORD,      3  vols. 
"A  tale  of  absorbing  interest" — Morning  Advertiser. 

FELICIA'S    DOWRY.       By    Mrs.    Fitzmaurice 

Okeden.     3  vols. 

"  '  Felicia's  Dowry  '  is  the  work  of  a  highly-cultivated  mind  ;  the  characters  are 
well  drawn,  the  language  good,  the  interest  fully  sustained,  and  the  moral^of  the  story 
excellent. " — Messenger. 

SIR  OWEN  FAIRFAX.  By  The  Lady  Emily  Pon- 

SOXBY.     Author  of  the  '  Discipline  of  Life.'    &c.    3  vols. 
"  Lady  Emily  Ponsonby  writes  like  a  lady,  and  like  a  lady  who  knows  how  to 
write." — Alhenitium.  "A  very  excellent  and  pleasant  story." — Sun.     •' A  very  inter- 
esting and  readable  novel." — Star. 

MIRK  ABBEY.     By  the  author  of  '  Lost  Sir  Mas- 

SIXGBERD,'  '  The  Clyflfards  of  Clyffe,"  &c..     3  vols. 
"  A  spirited  and  amusing  story." — Pall  Mall  Gazette.     "  An  admirable  and  most 
fascinating  storj'." — John  Bull.     "An    ably  written  tale.    The  style  is  clear  and 
nervous." — Reader.     "  The  best  of  the  author's  novels." — Star. 

BOUND  TO  THE  WHEEL.    By  John  Sauxders. 

Author  of  '  Abel  Drake's  Wife.'     &c.     3  vols. 
"A   spirited  and  absorbing  novel." — Star.     "A   very  interesting  story." — <S«n, 
"  The  idea  of  the  hero  is  original  and  very  carefully  worked  out" — Spectator. 

FALKNER  LYLE.      By   Mark  Lemon.     3  vols. 

"  A  clever  and  interesting  story.  It  is  well  written,  and  so  good  that  oar  friends 
should  read  it  for  themselves." — Athemeum. 

BEYOND  THE  CHURCH.     3  vols. 

"  '  Beyond  the  Church '  is  extremely  interesting.  It  is  a  work  that  merits  careful 
and  thoughtful  reading.  It  will  amply  repay  the  same  in  the  mere  current  enter- 
tainment of  a  well-written  book,  full  of  amusing  and  spirited  sketches  of  life  and 
character,  but  far  more  in  the  vigorous  and  thoughtful  insight  which  it  gives  into 
the  problems  of  religious  thought  and  belief  which  are  occupying  the  world  at  the 
present  moment.  It  is  genial  in  tone,  generous  in  feeling,  and  reverent  in  its 
spirit.     It  is  a  book  to  be  read  and  returned  to  more  than  once." — Atliemeum. 

GILBERT   RUGGE.     By  the  Author  of  'A  First 

Friendship,'  &c.     3  vols. 
"  A  well-written  and  interesting   story.    It  is  sure  to  become  popular  with  all 
who  take  pleasure  in  original  and  clever  delineation  of  character." — Reader. 

MILLY'S  HERO.     By  the  Author  of  '  Grandmother's 

Money,'  etc.     3  vols. 
"The  situation  of  two  women  in  love  with  the  same  man  has  always  been  a 
favourite  subject  with  writers  of  fiction.    The  author  of  '  Milly's  Hero'  has  depicted 
with  cuiisidcraiilc  skill  the  moral  attitude  of  two  women  under  such  cu'cumstances. 
The  book  is  worth  reading." — Satunlai/  Review. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED  BY  HUEST  &  BLACKETT. 


A  NOBLE  LIFE     Bj  the  Author  of  ^  John  Halifax, 

Gentleman,'  '  Christian's  Mistake,'  &:c.     2  vols. 

'  This  is  another  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  author  of  '  John  Halifax  ' 
out  of  a  generous  heart,  the  purest  truths  of  life." — Examiner. 

" '  A  Noble  Life  '  is  remarkable  for  the  high  types  of  character  it  presents,  and 
the  skill  with  which  they  are  made  to  work  out  a  stoiy  of  powerful  and  pathetic 
interest." — Daily  Neics. 

"  A  beautifully  written  and  touching  tale.  It  is  a  noble  book — that  will  take  deep 
root  in  the  memory." — Post. 

"Few  men  and  no  women  will  read  'A  Noble  Life'  without  feeling  themselves 
the  better  for  the  effort." — Spectato7\ 

"In  a  '  Noble  Life'  the  author  of  '  John  Halifax'  has  given  us  a  book  which  is 
really  refreshing  reading.  The  book  is  not  overloaded  with  characters.  The 
interest  is  centred  on  some  two  or  three  persons,  but  unusual  care  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  their  delineation.  Nor  ought  we  to  pass  unnoticed  the  grace  with 
which  the  story  is  told.  For  its  style  only  it  is  worth  reading,  so  easy  and  pure  is  the 
diction.  Add  to  this  the  interest  of  the  stoiy,  and  it  will  be  readily  understood  that 
'A  Noble  Life'  is  a  book  to  be  got  and  read  as  soon  as  possible." — Star. 


YOL.  II.— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  "good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  bnyliood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man— aChristian  gentleman,  and  it  abounds  in  incident 
both  well  and  highly  wrought,  Throughovit  it  is  conceived  in  a  high-spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass  freely  from 
hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  h\  many  households."— J^xaminer. 

"  The  new  and  clieaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
-     -  "  '•  '- ■• --•/■'   -^ —  '"  "'^  r>vrlinarv  hero,  and 

AGNES.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  "  The  Life 

of  Edward  irving,"  &c.,  3  vols. 

"  '  Agnes'  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works." — Athenoeiim. 

"  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  lady  novelists.  In  her  works 
there  are  always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement.  The 
grace  of  her  style,  its  tranquillity,  its  unstudied  but  by  no  means  negligent  elegance, 
have  a  peculiar  chai-m.  'Agnes'  is  a  story  wrought  out  with  the  skill  and  unex- 
aggerated  pathos  with  which  Mrs.  Oliphant's  readers  are  familiar.  Its  pathetic 
and  refined  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers." — Post. 

CHRISTIAN'S    MISTAKE.      By    the    Author    of 

"  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  &c.     1  vol. 

"  A  more  charming  stoiy,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.  Within  the 
compass  of  a  single  volume  the  writer  has  hit  off  a  circle  of  varied  characters  all 
true  to  nature — some  true  to  the  highest  nature — and  she  has  entangled  them  in  a 
stoiy  which  keeps  us  in  suspense  till  its  knot  is  happily  and  gracefully  resolved ; 
whCe,  at  the  same  time,  a  pathetic  interest  is  sustamed  by  an  art  of  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  analyse  the  secret.  It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  al)le  thus  to  render 
human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths  with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and 
to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the  writer's  own.  Even  if  tried 
by  the  standard  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect  that  even  he  would 
pronounce  'Christian's  Mistake  '  a  novel  without  a  fault." — Times. 

"This  is  a  story  good  to  have  from  the  circulathig  library,  bu<  better  to  have 
from  one's  bookseller,  for  it  deserves  a  place  in  that  little  collection  of  clever  and 
wholesome  stories  that  forms  one  of  the  comforts  of  a  well-appointed  home." — 
Examiner. 

BLOUNT  TEMPEST.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  M.  Bellew. 

Third  Edition.^  Revised.     3  vols. 
"  This  book  is  well  written.    The  story  is  interesting  and  full  of  incident.     The 
accounts  of  the  various  old  families  and  family  places  are  extremely  well  done. 
The  picture  of  life  at  Hampton  Court  is  very  good,  and  there  is  au  amusing  account 
of  a  commemoration  day  at  Oxford.." — Athenseum, 


Published  annually^   in   One   Vol.,  royal  8ro,   icith  the  Arms  beautifully 
enfj7-aved,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edr/es,  price  31s.  6d. 

LODGERS     PEERAGE 

AND   BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY    THE    NOBILITY. 


THE  THIRTY-FIFTH  EDITION  FOR  1866  IS  NOW  READY. 

Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  ackno-wledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annuallv  corrected  throughout,  from  the  r)ersnnal    mm- 

SIR  OWEN  FAIRFAX.  By  The  Lady  Emily  Pox- 

SONBY.     Author  of  the  '  Discipline  of  Life.'    &c.    3  vols. 
"  Lady  Emily  Ponsonby  writes  like  a  lady,  and  like  a  lady  who  knows  how  to 
write."— AOienieiim.  "A  very  excellent  and  pleasant  story."— 6'm«.     "A  very  inter- 
esting and  readable  novel" — Star. 

MIRK  ABBEY.     By  the  author  of  '  Lost  Sir  Mas- 

SlNQj^ERD.lA'LViiCl-ilrptjlri  ifi^Vn^r  letorus  ZrviB  luieu  classes,  r  or 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobihty. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  Koll  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holdmg  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Eoyal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  Eoyal. 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged- 

Aiphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Xoble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscoimts  and  Barons,  who.  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  anit  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lateti 


"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons :  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan  ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  prouomice  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  worics  on  the  subject." — Si^ectaiar. 
"A  work  which  corrects  all  errors  of  former  works.  It  is  a  most  useful  publication." — Times. 
"  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day." — Post. 

"  The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  peerage, 
authority  on  the  subject."— i/era/d 


It  is  the  standard 
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NOW  IN  COITESE  OF  PTJBLICATIOJT, 

HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF 

POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  MILLAIS,  HOLMAN  HUNT,  LEECH,  BIRKET  FOSTER, 

JOHN  GILBERT,  TENNIEL,  &c. 

Each  in  a  single  volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 


VOL.  I.— SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"The  first  volume  of  Messrs  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  very  successful  undertaking. 
'  Natui-e  and  Human  Nature '  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous 
productions,  and  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain  in 
Its  present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  a  clear,  bold  type,  and  good  paper,  the  lesser,  but  attractive  merits,  of 
being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  hound."— Post. 


VOL.  II.— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man — aChristian  gentleman,  and  it  abounds  in  incident 
both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high-spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass  freely  from 
hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

"  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and 
this  his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman, 
one  of  nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English 
one.  The  work  abounds  m  incident,  and  is  full  of  graj)hic  power  and  true  pathos. 
It  is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  hQiiQr."— Scotsman. 


VOL.  III.— THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"  Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is 
its  reverent  and  serious  ?,^\r\i."— Quarterly  Review. 

"A  book  calculated  to  prove  more  practically  useful  was  never  penned  than  '  The 
Crescent  and  the  Cross  '—a  work  which  surpasses  all  others  in  its  homage  for  the  sub- 
lime and  its  love  for  the  beautiful  in  those  famous  regions  consecrated  to  everlasting 
immortality  in  the  annals  of  the  prophets,  and  which  no  other  writer  has  ever  de- 
picted with  a  pencil  at  once  so  reverent  and  so  pictm-esque."— >SfM«. 


VOL.  IV.— NATHALIE.     BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

" '  Nathalie '  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious 
and  attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by 
her  which  are  as  individual  as  they  are  ale^iiwi."— Athenaeum. 


VOL.  v.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  book  of  sound  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well- 
written,  true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a 
young  lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so." — Examiner. 

[continued  on  the  following  pages.] 
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VOL.  VI.— ADAM  GRAEME.    BY  MRS  OLIPHANT. 

" '  Adam  Graeme'  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by- 
its  admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenerj'.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  us 
the  essential  attributes  of  Christian  virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart, 
and  their  beautiful  manifestations  in  life,  with  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which 
can  hardly  be  surpassed."— Pos^. 

VOL.  VII.— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS 
AND  MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"We  have  not  the  slightest  intention  to  criticise  this  book.  Its  reputation  is  made, 
and  will  stand  as  long'  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  Novels.  The  remarkable  ori- 
ginality of  its  purpose,  and  the  happy  description  it  affords  of  American  life  and  man- 
ners, still  continue  the  subject  of  universal  admiration.  To  say  thus  much  is  to 
say  enough,  though  we  must  just  mention  that  the  new  edition  fonns  a  part  of  Messrs 
Hurst  and  Blackett's  Cheap  Standard  Library,  which  has  included  some  of  the  very 
best  specimens  of  Jight  literature  that  ever  have  been  written." — Messenger. 


VOL.  VIII.— CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Ro- 
man Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  geniality, 
that  his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiouslv  op- 
posedto  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  dominat  ion ."— ^^^ew<f  wrn . 


VOL.  IX.— A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GEXTLEMAX." 

"  We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  Miss  Mulock.  She  writes  from  her  own  convic- 
tions, and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearlj'  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to 
say,  but  to  express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigorous.  In  '  A  Life  for  a  Life '  she  is  for- 
tunate in  a  good  subject,  and  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect." — Atheneeum. 


VOL.  X.— THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.    BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"  A  delightful  book,  that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those 
who  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  reading."— Examiner. 

"  A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Boswell  pro- 
duced his  reminiscences  of  Johnson." — Observer. 


VOL.  XL— MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  origin- 
ality about  it  quite  charming."— Mhen<^Hm. 


VOL.  XII.— THE  OLD  JUDGE.     BY  SAM  SLICK 

"The  publications  included  in  this  Librai-y  have  all  been  of  good  quality ;  many  give 
information  wliile  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  forming  the  series  is  produced  deserves 
especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  miexceptionable ;  there  is  a  steel  engraving 
in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  see 
books  in  handsome  uniform." — Examiner. 


VOL.  XIII.— DARIEN.     BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"This  last  production  of  the  author  of  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross  '  lias  the 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  tliousands."— (^/ufie. 
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VOL.  XIV.— FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OE,  DOMESTIC 
ANNALS  OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  Ulster  King  of  Arms. 
"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book.    It  ought  to  be 
found  on  every  drawing-room  table.    Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances 
with  the  pith  of  all  their  interest  presei-ved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  cue 
may  be  read  in  half  an  hour."— Sta7idard. 

VOL.  XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MRS  MARGARET  MAITLAND." 
"  The  Laird  of  Norlaw  f\xUy  sustains  the  author's  high  reputation."— /Sttwrfat/  Times. 

VOL.  XVL— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

"  "We  can  praise  Mrs  Gretton's  book  as  interesting,  unexaggerated,  and  full  of  oppor- 
tune instruction."— r/te  Times. 


VOL.  XVII.— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  '  Nothing  New  '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made'  John  Halifax' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day."— Pos^. 

VOL.  XVIIL— FREER'S  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  Miss  Freer' s  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne 
D'Albret,  and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive." — Post. 

VOL.  XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 
"  We  know  no  novel  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  to  equal  this  latest  production  of 
the  popular  authoress  of '  Margaret  and  her  Bridesmaids.'    If  asked  to  classify  it,  we 
should  give  it  a  place  between  '  John  Halifax  '  and  '  The  Caxtons.'  "—Herald. 


VOL.  XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  Serjeant  at  Law. 

"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm.  The  present  cheap  and 
elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen  Bawn." — Illustrated  News. 

VOL.  XXL— ADELE.  BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  '  Ad&le '  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh  ;  it  is  a  charming  story 
full  of  delicate  character  painting."— ^^/ieM«M»i. 

VOL.  XXIL— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"  These  '  Studies  from  Life '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.    The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  author."— Sa^wrdaj/  Review. 

VOL.  XXIIL— GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

"  We  commend  '  Grandmother's  Money  '  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel.  The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  the  story  is  interesting,  and  there  is  throughout 
u  healthy  tone  of  morality." — Athen(Bum. 

VOL.  XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON,  ESQ. 
"A  delightful  hook."— Athentriim.  "  A  book  to  be  read  andre-reaxl ;  fit  for  the  study 
aij  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  library. "—Lancet. 
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VOL.  XXV.— NO  CHTJECH. 

'•  "We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book.  It  is  well  worth  the 
st\x(}iy"—Athenceum. 

VOL.  XXVI.— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruct- 
ive."—^</i«'w«Mw.  "A  charming  tale  charmingly  told.  All  the  characters  are  drawn 
with  life-like  naturalness." — Herald.  "  The  spirit  of  tiie  whole  book  is  excellent.  It 
is  written  with  the  same  true-hearted  earnestness  as  '  John  Halifax.'  "—Examiner. 


VOL.  XXVIL— LOST  AND  SAVED. 

BY  THE  HON.  MRS  NORTON. 
" '  Lost  and  Saved '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest.  It  is  a  vigorous  novel."— Tiittes. 
"  A  novel  of  rare  excellence ;    fresh  in  its  thought,  and  with  a  brave  soul  speaking 
thi'ough  it.    It  is  Mrs  Norton's  best  prose  work."— Krammer. 


VOL.  XXVIII.— lES  MISERABLES.    BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 

AUTHORISED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 

"  The  merits  of  '  Les  Miserables  '  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole ;  it  abounds,  page  after  page,  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  In  dealing  with 
all  the  emotions,  doubts,  fears,  which  go  to  make  up  our  common  humanity,  31.  Victor 
Hugo  has  stamped  upon  every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius."— Quar^er/^  Review. 


VOL.  XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"  It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as 
'  Barbara's  History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literaiy  culture.  It  is  a 
very  graceful  and 'charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  cleariy-cut  characters, 
and  sentiments  expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  The  dialogues  especially  sparkle 
with  repartee.  It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like.  This  is  high  praise  of  a  work 
of  art,  and  so  we  intend  it." — Times. 


VOL.  XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS  OLIPHANT. 

"A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme."-  Times. 

"A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving's  Life  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation."— ^a^wrrfa.i/  Revieio. 

"  Mrs  Oliphant's  Life  of  Irving  supplies  a  long-felt  desideratum.  It  is  copious, 
earnest,  and  eloquent.  Irving,  as  a  man  and  as  a  pa.stor,  is  exhibited  with  many  broad, 
powerful,  and  life-like  touches,  which  leiivc  a  strong  impression."— Edinburgh  Review. 


VOL.  XXXL— ST  OLAVES. 

"  This  charming  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing, 
as  well  as  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  '  St  Olave's  '  is  the  Mork  of  an  art- 
ist.   The  whole  book  is  worth  re2i<\ing."—At]ien^um. 


VOL.  XXXIL— SAM  SLICK'S  TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN 
HUMOUR. 

"  Dip  whore  von  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun.  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize. 
These  racy  '  Traits '  exhibit  most  successfully  the  broad  national  features  of  American 
humour."— Po*^. 
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